
Arms and knowledge: Selina 
Hunt reports on President 
Reagan's attempt to limit the 
circul ation of research results 
useful for DEFENCE and 
Geoff Mas! en describes the 
controversy surrounding the 
Australian Dofence Force 
Academy (page 10) 

Karen Gold describes the 
latestdevelopmentsat the 
Polytechnic of North London 
where the original 
allegations ofMarxist BIAS 
have been subtly replaced by 
other less simple issues (page 

PUBLICATIONS RACE: 

W. 0. George and B. C. 

Thomas analyse the number 
of reported publications in 
arts and science by teachers 
in 20 typical universities and 
polytechnics (page 13) 

David Morrell describes the 
demanding criteria of 
excellence which the 
GRA NDES ECOLES have to 

meet to stay at the 
competitive peak of France's 
higher education (page 15) 



UNKNOWN DARWIN: 
Richard W. Burkhardt 
reviews two new books on the 
life and scientific 
achievement of Alfred 
Wallace, who shares with 
Darwin the honour of 
discovering the theory of 
evolution (page 17) 
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The Great Debate 


A post-Robbins mould? 



The universities today face a dear 
choice that is also a cruel diiemmu. The 
choice is whether to revert to the more 
relaxed but also more liberal role 
typical of the 1960s and 1970s or to 
hold to the tougher, more didst and 
mare “relevant'*, role which they huve 
Adopted with different degrees of wil- 
lingness since 1981. The dilemma is 
that if they follow the latter course, 
which both Government rhetoric and 
their own deepest academic instincts 
may suggest, they run the risk of 
substantial contraction; if they follow 
the former course they will find it much 
easier to beat the demographic blues. 

This choice and dilemma can be 
developed into two rival scenarios for 
ihc development of higher education 
up to the end of the century. The firat 
goes something like this. Many univer- 
sities have benefitted from the shock of 
I9R1 in two respects; the restriction on 
student numbers, particularly in the 
“weaker" universities, has meant that 
marginal students have been turned 
away; and research priorities hnve 
been tightened up partly because of 
the general prejudice in favour of 
‘ relevance" (“what is good for Gener- 
al Motors. . partly because of 
special programmes like that for in- 
formation technology. The implication 
is that some of the students admitted 
by universities up to the late 1970s are 
better off in polytechnics and coffeecs 
because they are better taught there 
and because they clutter up universi- 
ties with, to pinch n contemporary 
phrase, a long tail of low achievers. 

Here there is likely to be n conflict 
between public positions mid private 
views. Muny people in universities will 
indignantly reject any suggestion thnt 
they identify with such nn interpreta- 
tion. Their motives for doing so will he 
muted. Some will remain entirely and 
E ? n « ,I ?5 l y committed to the liberalism 
of Robbins; others will naively argue 
that universities should never be asked 
by any Government to trade between 
quality and quantity; others again will 
have a sharp tactical eye for the covert 
competition ofTcrcd by the 
polytechnics nnd colleges with their 
lower unit costs and more popular and 
flexible patterns of teaching. 


weakened the sectoral predominance 
of Ihc universities, but out of n deep 
rooted conviction that fhese students 
could benefit fully from a university 
education. If the universities take this 
line they can make a strong case for 
keeping up their numbers in the 1990s 
by poaching polytechnic and college 
students. Then the burden of contrac- 
tion would fall on the non-university 
sector. But the universities would have 
not only to welcome back that tail of 


mixture of muddle and expediency 
thnt pusses for u national system of 
higher education because they have 
the stronger curds to play. The com- 
mittee therefore is pushing ahead with 
|ts detailed plans on research earmark- 
ing, on a tiered university sector, on 
mergers and/or closures against the 
shadowy background of a reiterated 
university hegemony within the total 
system. It won’t work. 

The DES, covetous of its traditional 



students which they had chopped off ml!* « th ’ co JT to ^ °* l! . s ‘reditional 
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continuing education seriously for the 
first time. So their comparative safely 
from demographic decline would have 
to be brought by some derogation of 
traditional academic standards. 

In the real world of political choices 
the neat dichotomy between these two 
scenarios will disappear. The perform- 
ance is never like the play. In the first 
place the Department of Education 
and Science itself will have to chuosc 
between two traditional policies. One 
is to regard the universities as an dlitc 
sector, a view implicit in the binary 

hr? T * lis wu,lltl suggest that 
the DES should encourage the univer- 
sities post- 198 1 academicism. The 
other is to regard the polytechnics and 
colleges as the flexible sector to be 
expanded or contracted at will against 
the background of a relatively stable 
university sector. This would suggest 
that the DES should tolerate ifnol 
encourage poaching by the universi- 
ties. So the DES will be in a quandary. 

Then there are even more practical 
considerations. Polytechnics and col- 
leges have lower unit costs Hum univer- 
sities (nt any rale until the UGC gels to 
work on the creative laundering of 
research and (cnching elements in the 
recurrent grant!). So it mny be in the 
Government’s interest to take advan- 
tage of demographic decline to give the 
non-university sector a larger share of 
Hie total student population. On the 
other hand Hie "marker of student 
preferences will in most cases favour 
the universities. 

Anotherevcn more practical consid- 
S™ 1 ‘jonis the narrow limits of political 
feasibility. Because of popular concep- 
tlons of relabvc quality that are fully 
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bureaucratic leverage; ministers fear 
Inc erosion of their privileged pre- 
1 judiccs by informed scrutiny. But 
1 other Government departments mny 
see things differently and prefer cohe- 
rent planning to expedient chaos. 

Tluschnos makes it difficult to frame 
sensible answers to the UGC’x ques- 
tions on the nature of the universities. 
These buil down to two. Arc universi- 
f| lcs different from polytechnics ami 
colleges? And, should there be more 
variety among universities? The uni- 
versities could just about make a 
plausible case for answering "yes” lo 
the first if they showed themselves to 
be genuinely committed to the new 
post- 1981 academicism. But the ense 
for their being sonic essential differ- 
ence between university ami non- 
university forms of higher education 
would crumble immediately if the 
universities unilaterally enlarged the 
catchment area for the former from, 
say, 55 to 75 per cent of the total to 
cope with demographic decline. 

But if higher education is regarded 
as a spectrum of institutions rather 
than as two discrete sectors ihc case for 
overall planning Is very much streng- 
thened. And within the universities the 
case for answering “yes" to the second 
question, which opens the door to a 
tiered university system, Is also rein- 
forced. For if there is no essential and 
fundamental difference between uni- 
versities and Hie rest it hardly makes 
sense to treat nil universities alike as n 
privileged lump. If, on Ihc other hand, 
there are accented to be transcendent 
qualities that all universities share then 
the case for equal treatment is more 
convincing. 

SimHm ambiguity shrouds the 
UGC s question on the future of the 
profession. If universities 
stick to the new academicism, with all 
he consequential dangers of contrac- 
tion, the arguments for more "new 

J™. t and “g ains t meddling with 
tenure would be strong. Both could be 
fully justified within a tauter university 
system very much committed to rc- 

,K hl8l ?" qUa,I ‘ y leachi "g- But 
withm a rather looser and more liberal 
system such as might be produced bv 

c par^if 'i B Hsd j reclion seems fairly 
ficaifan « »K° Wa ^ S S .'8 nificam stralf- 
S S'™. of l . he university sector, with a 
thf S'T C H led . "purity in which 
fanH Academicism is maintained 

'iJSP s ® enjoys tenure, “new blood", 

LJ! 16 j ther £°od!es of the 
privileged) and a teaching-oriented 

. ,tw * battles with the 

. other approach is to try to 

; plan W for “af 11 ? 1 h a ° d a so P hisli Sled . 

P higher education, most 

bl ^ ,tnro 7 h medium of 9 ? 
nat pnal commission that overarches 
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I ( luhnburgh University fas fa 
nuikinn telephone appeals [or fa 
to former graduates. . .THESAtej 
/ViV'/J 

Hello. 6— I —3— 7— 0-2. 

Now then, how would yon dkdnji 
between “syniagmatlc" and 
dlgmatfc" relations? 

I’m sorry. This is 6-1-3-7-M ‘ 
Longue and parole. Quickly 
What*s the difference? I'm mi 
for an answer. i 

I think there must be someraisU 
This is ft— I— 3— 7— 0-2. Whodidu 
wont to speak lo? 

Come along, Noakes. Whal'il 
matter with you? Don’t you rem* 
the good times we had in Safe 
Group 14. Sign and signified? Wi 
and Sapir? 

Why, it’s. . . 

Tliat’s right. Professor Lapphj. 
Good heavens. 

How arc you, Noakes? How art 
Yes, how arc you indeed? 

I’m. . .crm. . .well, thank yon.Pb. 
fessor Lapping. Can’t comjdaia.^ 
looking for n job, of course, fc 
otherwise, fine. 

Gordon, • 

Whm's that? 

My name, Noakes. Gordon Lapdi 
“Gay Gordon’ 1 . Oh yes, donltut 
didn’t know. “Gay Gordon", 0IW 
jolly good. Now look here, Nona 
Let me first of nil say "well dont'U 
of us here in the department Hicq> 
your lower second was one of 
best we awarded III 1979. ! 

Really. 

Oh yes. I wns only Inlklng thp*tk 
day to Dr Plcrccmullcr and feu. 
raying: “I wonder what hapjKimjp 
lluit nice chap Noakes." And I m : 
“Ob you mean that splendid 
who was so popular with staff fe*- ; 
students," 1 ■ 

rhank you, sir. 

“901 at all. Look, Noakes. Do P 
/ourself ever look back In thalM* 
vay nnd think aboul the old plKt!" . 
eft behind? j. 

iVhich "uld place”, sir? ,i 
The university, Noakes. TVw 
’ersity. 

\h. 

)*you ever think of all the good 
ou had there? The InteUeclua^f . 
ind thrust of the seminars; 
f the students union; the ron'I ;• 
ncient books In the library! 5 : 
enerablc professors at senalej^jr. 
id c finable sense of being 
art of an academic Iradlllon m 
Irelchcd back to 1961? - k 

Veil, "I. . . jJh 

because IT you do, Noake - Mj; 1 
lejust bring it all that UttlebKJJ? - 
y playing this lovely record of f 
niverslty song. . .Postera CW*£V 
Laude . . . remember . . . 
my qfter fame shall grow. • • • S’ 
da-da-da-dum-dum-dum. > • 
ever want your children's 
epioy the privalcges that you ;°^ : 
epjoyed , . , Da-da-da-da-d^^f ,. 
dum . , .plare your hand In 
In your wallet now. take/JLh!-' 
pounds, . . and sent It straight * m ’\y 
me. . , that’s Professor LwWS'-' 
The Appeal Fund. . . Box Wy ; , . I;;: 
But, sir. . . . 

And Just one last lhln& - 
while I’m speaking lo you, v 

personal sideline, you’ll 
a hedge against compulsory rai- 
ment. . . . 

Yes, sir? >i«W? 

Have you iver.conslderedi ,h 

tha t you might be undcirUtsUrt®^* 
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Cafeteria-style scheme 
planned for London 



tion 


by Maggie Richards 

A fivc-ycur experiment in cafe ter ia-M vie degrees which 
allow students to split their studies between universities, 
polytechnics and the Open University, is being planned for 
London. 

'Ibis trnnsbirinry experiment would be aimed at older 
students, whose prior learning experience could allow them 
exemption from parts of degree courses. All the Lomlon 
polytechnics and London. City and Brunei universities are 
likely to he involved. Part ieiput ion by the OU would also 
allow students to lake advantage of distance learning for 
sections of their degrees. 

A working party at the Council for National Academic 
Awards has been finalizing details of the scheme since the 
autumn, its recommendations arc to be put to the CN A A 
academic policy committee in June, ana if accepted they 
will go before the full council for approval in July. The 
scheme would then become fully operational in time for the 
beginning of the 1985 academic year. 

Among members of the working party were two 
representatives from the OU, which alrendy has an 
agreement on credit transfer with the CNAA. 

A member of the academic staff of London University 
also attended meetings in a personal capacity, but lias been 
relaying the findings back to the university. The Master of 
Birkbeck, Professor W. G. Overcnd, was also a member of 
the working party. 

Details of tne scheme were revealed by Dr Edwin Kerr, 
CNAA chief officer, at a Policy Studies Institute conference 
on adult experience and prior learning. The conference was 
given examples of similar ventures taking place in the 
United States. 

The conference was also told of small-scale experiments 
already taking place in London, but the CNAA prqpdsal 
would mark the first major trial to be undertaken in Britain'. 

London has been chosen for the experiment because of 


the high concentration of institutions in and around the city. 
Blit ihc CNAA has not ruled out the possibility of extending 
the scheme to other areas before the end of the five year 
period if it proves overwhelmingly successful and if other 
institutions express an interest. 

Under the terms of the pilot scheme the CNAA would 
become the registering hody for students wanting to split 
their studies between various institutions, and arrange with 
the institutions for admitting or students. 

Initially, the scheme will he restricted to muture siudcnis 
- classified by the CNAA ns those over 21. But younger 
students might he admitted under special circumstances. 

Discusssinns are being initiated with the Department of 
Education und Science to overcome the problem of grant 
allocation. At present students urc awarded a grant to study 
specifically at one institution. 

The working party has recognized that counsdli ng will be 
an important factor for students contemplating joining the 
scheme. It has suggested that students should be encour- 
aged to use the counselling systems already in existence and 
does not envisage the creation of a new counselling service. 

The working party is also hoping ihc CNAA will 
recognize the value of students previous learning experi- 
ence by permitting assessment and then accepting prior 
learning as a contribution towards degree status. 

If the scheme is accepted by the council in July a publicity 
campaign will be mounted to inform academics and ensure 
that students are aware of the opportunities. 

Announcing details of the scheme til the Policy Studies 
Institute conference. Dr Kerr said: “I hope the CNAA will 
be flexible enough and willing to join in such experiments." 

At London University. Dr William Taylor, tnc principal, 
said this week: “We aware of Ihc proposals for a pilot 
scheme In the London area. We will be wailing to hear 
formally from the - CNAA. Then we will be interested to. 
discuss whatever possibilities are raised.” 



Stricter controls 
urged for exams 


The Common 
Market’s 
academic 
cloister, 11 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Stricter controls on how universities 
examine their students and choose 
examiners are proposed in a confiden- 
tial code of practice being considered 
by vice chancellors. 

The report is the work of the 
academic standards committee set up 
by the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals last year after Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, asked the universi- 
ties to sec if quality could be improved. 

The committee, which Is chaired by 
Professor Philip Reynolds, vice chan- 
cellor of Lancaster University, is also 
going to consider changes in the uni- 
versity peer review system, accredita- 
tion of degrees by professional bodies, 
methods and procedures for the super- 
vision of postgraduate work, and inter- 
nal validation of courses. 

The draft says nq degree should be ' 
awarded without participation in ax- 
amining by at least one external ex- 
aminer. In the case of London and 
Oxbridge, they need onlybc external 
to the college. 

Only persons of sufficient seniority 
and experience to be able to command 
authority shbu'ld be chusen, normally 
at professorial level. 

No individual should have more 
than two external eXaminerships, to 


1 have time for proper peformancc of 
duties. An examiner should not be 

S olnted from a department in a 
/ersity where a' member of the 
inviting university department is an 
examiner. 

• Former members of staff should not 
become external examiners for three 
years, or before students taught by 
them have passed through the system. 

An external should he present at all 
examiners’ meetings when significant 
decisions are taken, such ns setting 
papers. All draft degree papers should 
be seen by them, and they may set 
questions or complete papers. 

They should have a right to see ail 
scripts, and should normally be sent 
borderline cases. They should be able 
to see anything that contributes to 
degree classfication. 

; r External examiners must . sjgn de* 
' gree lists to show they accept classifica- 
tions. Comments made by externals on 
the course, curriculum and assessment 
should be discussed by the depart- 
ment, and explicit decisions made 
about whether to make changes. They 
should be encouraged to make annual 
reports, which slmuld go to the vice 
chancellor. 

The draft will be considered by the 
main committee of the CVCP next 
Friday. 


CNAA countdown to quality advice 


by Karen Gold ... . 

The Council for .National Academic 
Awards ; has set out a timetable for 
qreating a permanent quality advisory 
service; for the National. Advisory 

B«iy. ::i-: 

.;In .-a-siqtqmein sent: to all British 
Institutions; associated with . CNAA, 
the cotuidl says its. first: step will be to 
meet the NAB and discuss what the 
two bpdicsi’ future relationships might 
be. .V.; . , 1; . £ & ■■ •. 

'■•.The. CNAA:)urij|;' ttjeir^ -pfathiep a 
consultative ^upient, . probably in- 


cluding possible models of advisory 
machinery, to be $ent to all institutions 
for the begining of the summer term. It 
can then be discussed by j academic 
boards. during. that term, and come 
back-to the. council for its July meeting. 

In aseries.of conciliatory points, the 
Statement says tliaf any, quality advice- 
sought by .the NAB before..t|ial timer 
table . Is complete will onlyi be given 
through specibl machinery 1 , Separate 
from the council’s validation fnachin- 
. ■ cry, and .after pprisiil tattoo- with the-. 
. institutions affected.:; .V '~r 

Thti>fV i «i i os still h4ve.tQ.bfe decided: *• 


how giving quality advice can be 
reconciled with the CNAA’s current 
courses review and validation; what. is 
meant by quality and how it can be 
judged; ana whai.nte the appropriate 
ways of formulating and conveying 
advice io the NAB. I. .•*!• • 
The council says that it has nol fujly 
thought oiit the answers to these 
. problems, that validation and review 
visits to Institutions will still be for, 
baseline validation not comparative 
quality;: and that on past \ experience 
; qie- NAB; may not ask tor comparative 
quality advice, very .often anyway#.' • 
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Summit united over 
two-year ‘non-starter’ 


The first ever meeting of members of 
the University Grants Committee 
with their counterparts from the 
Nutionnl Advisory Body loo place 
this week, the two groups exchanging 
Information on their parallel In- 
quiries into the future of higher 
education. 

The meeting was not Intended to 
produce proposals but It became 
clear thnt the consultation exercises 
had revealed general hostility to the 
Introduction of two-year degree on 
both sides of the binary line. While 
nothing was ruled out, it was said 
later that the idea now appeared a 
non-starter. 

An official statement from (lie 
UGC said only that the meeting had 
considered academic Issues of com- 
mon interest, These Included ques- 
tions or access, the effect of tlw 
sixth -form curriculum on student 
demand for higher education, the 
nature of demand from mature stu- 
dents, (he problems of assessing the 


future size of the student population 
and a preliminary discussion on what 
provision might be needed In the 
1990s. 

The meeting , was attended by the 
executive - deendary of iho Wales 
Advisory Body, as well as by mem- 
bers of the board of (he NAB and 
members of (be UGC. There is lo be a 
fort her meeting next month, when 

a uestlons of resources, transbinary 
nks and research will be discussed. 
Further meetings will be held If 
necessary before advice to the Secret- 
ary of State Is formulated In ;the 
sumnter, 1 

The first summary' of responses to 
the NAB’s exercise was circulated at 
this week’s meefing, which was 
chaired by Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dycr, chairman of the UGC. The 
deadline for responses to the UGC 
does not pass until the end of the 
month. 

UGC responses, page 4 


CERN inquiry to go ahead 
as budget pressure mounts 


The inquiry Into British membership 
of the European Nuclenr Research 
Centre, .(CERN) in Geneva is to. 

1.' with the v 




UK's £30m subscription being consi- 
dered as a long-term option. 

Full details of the inquiry, to be 
conducted jointly by the Advisory 
Board for (he Research Councils and 
the Science ana Engineering- Research 
Council, were to be Announced yester- 
day to -coincide with publication of the 


e heads of research councils, are 
already setting the tone for this year’s 
science ciish negotiations with the 
Department of Education mid Science 
by warning that they cannot support 
new, .work without new money. The 
documents published this week show 
that ABRC chairman Sir David Phil- 
lips told Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of 
State for Education, of the possibility 
of withdrawal From a major area of 
science. ns long ago as last April. • 

• This warning accompaqlcd tne list of . 
scientific opportunities the ABRCsent 
to the DES early last, year td,bo^tor>it^ 
case* for .more money before the ; de- 
tailed publip expenditure discussions. 


r£n (Vm 1 1 4 f ; 


State again last Sejdeiriher jo reUe;ate, 
the argumehts beiprc the; final hqqget 
levplwas fief. - Me. said then there, Was an ■ 


urgent and overriding need for addi- 
tional funds for science in the years 
ahead for new scientific opportunities 


funds, and io meet rising costs. Sir 
David stressed that possible new work 
in cosmology, cancer research and 
artificial intelligence is both scientifi- 
cally exciting and potentially "excep- 
tionally fertile for new technology \ 
But he foresaw “extreme steps if 
money fpr new ventures had to come 


Following the decision not lo in- 
crease the science budget this year for 
new work, the ABRC s advice discus- 
sed [wn areas which might be, a ban-: 

; doned -,the "big science", fields of 
satellite-based astronomy and high- 
energy particle physics, in spile of 
recent spectacular successes at CERN, 
because it has fewer immediate con- 
nections wjlli other fields, atid offers 
little prospect of practical applications. 

Discussions on tbc form of the 
inquiry involved -other Government 
departments because, as the ABRC 
says, withdrawal, from CERN would 
have serious diplomatic apd economic 
. aonstjqupnce*. Tbb ABRC ^Iso fcar 
that withdrawal wdu Id harm efforts a( 
international cp 


areas -. of scipnw. 
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Student assessment and data protection 


Sir, - As a lawyer, I have been 
following with great interest the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals' recent attempt to gain legal 
backing for its current restrictive prac- 
tice ol withholding assessment in- 
formation from its students. Under the 
CVCP’s proposed amendment to the 
Data Protection Bill a student need 
not he told how he is progressing in his 
studies. This practice, which is clearly 
n breach of contract under the present 
law, would be given the seal of legal 
approval if the amendment were tone 

E assed. The CVCP’s proposal seems to 
e an attempt to create a completely 
new category of legally privileged 
documents. 

A university enters a contract with 
its student to provide tuition. Teachers 
are, if you will pardon the expression, 
pflid (by, or on behalf of, the studenr) 
to teach, not to remain silent. A 
university Is therefore under a contrac- 
jual obligation to tell the student how 
he is progressing. The proposed 
amendment torlic Data Protection Bill 
would conflict with this obligation 
since it could, for example, abrogate a 
supervisor of his duty to warn a 
postgraduate student that in his role as 
examiner he will fail the very work 
which he himself has supervized and 
approved for submission. The student 
could be denied access to the usual ' 

Liverpool fans 

view oF the recent adverse 
publicity surrounding our polytechnic, 
may we, as the chairmen of the seven 
faculties comprising the polytechnic, 
register our commitment to our 
polytechnic, our pride in its consider- 
able achievements and our faith in its 
future. We wish to express our new 
rhot the current uncertainties affecting 
our institution, recently reported in 1 
your columns, are of h temporary l 
nature and will soon he satisfactorily 1 

resolved. * t 


preliminary supervisor's reports on the 
progress of liL work. 

It is common practice for the univer- 
sities to withhold such assessment 
evidence at present, as many students 
have found to their cost. There is. 


however, no legal hacking for such 
secrecy. The categories of legally pri- 
vileged information clearly do not 
include such documents. The subject 


access provisions of the Data Protec- 
tion Bill are designed to assist those 
who might be damaged by the dura 
held on them, or by its accessibility or 
distribution toothers. There is no way 
in which keeping assessments secret 
from the students about whom they are 
made can help them. Indeed, the 
potential harm of not releasing such 
information far outweighs any admi- 
nistrative inconvenience which might 
he caused to the institutions con- 
cerned. 

Assessments which are made and 
“adjusted" in secret cannot be ensily 
verified, and errors may pass un- 
noticed. Let us suppose that a student 
has reason to question a grading, for 
whatever reason. The universities 
would, by the amendment, obtain 
legal backing for their current unlawful 
practice of concealing the evidence on 
which that grade was based. Thus the 
student would be effectively prevented 
from seeing and/or challenging the 


assessments made about him or his 
work. 

There need, of course, be no such 
administrative inconvenience if stu- 
dents were always kept fully informed 
of their progress and given adequate 
and regular feedback on their work. 
One must ask why the universities seek 
to adopt such unsound educational 
principles of secrecy in the first place, 
before asking whether nr not there is n 
need to save their administration de- 
partments the inconvenience of telling 
their computers to print out the assess- 
ments on a student after the event. 
Yours sincerely, 

P. J. HAWKINS, 

Senior lecturer in law, 

for Reform University Law and 

Educational Standards, 

M Beford Court Mansions, 

Bedford Avenue, WCi. 

Sir, - I am very disturbed by your 
report [THES, February 24) that the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals is lobbying MPs to gain an 
exemption from the proposed Data 
Protection Act. You quote tltc secret- 
ary of the CVCP as claiming that 
release of exam grades to students 
wnuld “lead to confusion" and “undci- 
mine the authority of examiners’ 
boards’. 

The concent of the CVCP seems to 


he that exam grades may be imuiitial 
by taking account of personal ami 
other factors. In effect, therefore, they 
are saying that students should have no 
right to lie told the extent to which 
factors, other than their exmn per- 
formance, have contributed to their 
final assessment. Yet it is surely this 
very kind of uimecou inability which 
the new Act Inis been designed to 
prevent.' and I find it sad Dial the 
universities nre not prepared to set n 
better example. 

I have also a more immediate per- 
sonal concern. Part of my job ns a 
university teacher is to discuss with 
students the theory and practice of 
nsscssmcnt nnd examinations in 
schools and elsewhere. One particular 
issue is the idea of equity in assess- 
ment, where one of the basic assump- 
tions is that the procedures used arc 
available for inspection and analysis. IF 
the CVCP has its way, it looks ns if I 
could find ntysclf in the position of 
being required to deny my students 
those opportunities, which they were 
being rewarded for advocating in their 
own examination answers. 

Yours fnithrully, 

HARVEY GOLDSTEIN 
Chnirmnn or the department of 
mnjheni'Utics, statistics and computing, 
University of London Institute of 
Education. 


Wrong site 

Sir, - The current officers’ report on 
the Inner London Education Author- 
ity’s advanced further education re- 
view recommends "Extension of the 
provision for landscape architecture 
(education)”. We welcome this. 
However, we are concerned about 
the proposed continuation of land- 
scape architecture courses as pnrt of 
the joint School of Architecture and 
Landscape at Hartford, Kent. The 
ILEA officers oronoso Iravlna in 


■: r'c? t. 

• • ■ I > rVii.r* 1 -/ ■’ * ' i 


Research 'slur' 

■ Sir ,- r « Quite appalling that any ' 
polytechnic director should slur 
, academic staff with the accusation (hat 

■ fthp IfOCt- mnuirflii'Af L_ » • 


n r A Sr E . A ol “ ccrs propose leaving lo Iho 

' sirarnKsaa: 
t^ssPKffsrs SMSfiriars 

Yours faithfully, pose expanding Hartford Into a Centre 

PETER MOSEDALE , T 1 ' 11 Environment Studies Includ- 

(Art arid design), ,n 8 ~! e P reset, l School of Architecture 

JOHN NELSON, n,,d Landscape. 

(Business and management studies), c * ,a P Jer holds strong rcservn- 

TOM CAIRNEY, |h>ns about the Thames Polytechnic. 

(Construction) , Darlford campus os a place of land- 

fa. H SWANICK. scape education for U,e following 

(Engineering), reasons! B 

NL0N * i h Geographical: The Dortford 

W HALE 1, landscape. courses. are the only ones 

(Science) * ■ l** England. There are 10 

ERIC WARD education In 

(Education) ’ - seve| } ln , Scotland and the 

Liverpool Polytechnic. . . ! . .22^ 

■ ' 4 Polytechnic and Hartford. Darlford 

Research fa , r / rom ““trul London as 

,,C ' ° Stirling is from Glasgow or Chester Is 

; Sir. - It is quite appalling that any “J® L |j er P0«i; JT tnc re Is to be Just 

pptyteclifiic director should slur iWnnH^? 1 * 6 ? ho ° ,n ,he *° ut " of 

, academic staff with the accusation that fl § d * “ ®f kes sen » it to be 

. ■ the vast majority; of. researeh is, done !Sr£. nece ?H* by P“hUc tnmspprt. 

for persona! advancement (TtfES: , "'b fo Mniral Lopdtm. Many of this 
March 9). Dr Nuttgens Should know- northand west Of 

: that therfljs little scope for advance- London have found it easier to' or 

ment in any part of academe now. and ■ '■ " 

few opportunities exist for pro- , • ; • . . ' . . 

rmotidn-most often go uf those who MPI P ctaff 
.administer, not as a reward for research • * . - ' OX.01T . . 

• Sm asi'TSS? il ]| v ! tab| y ponfrdnts Polytechnic. Perhaps I can present 



Landscape and architecture students in the Dartford campus studio 


the vast majority; of. research is,done : 
for Perspiial advaricorterit ITJfES.’ 
March 9). Dr Nuttgens Should know- 

InorlhoHi 3 i> liiiltf,' w. _ ' , i. . 


: that fherejs little scope for advance- 
ment in any part of academe now. and 
: ..what few opportunities exist forpra- 
rmptidn- most often go to r those who 
.administer, not as a reward for research 


« ' '-!;■■ ?,V: •?: wSBSjte ** were Wld’repeatediy 

■INAt 


Dartford. lJUUUUU 40 

n Horticultural and ecological links: 
Hartford has no complementary hor- 
tlcultural, ecological, biological or 
agricultural courses. The malor 
landscape schools In France, Hol- 
9f rn,an y- Sweden and the 
united Slates ore more often than not 
associated with horticultural or agri- 
cultural Institutions. Certainly the 
lack of such complementary links at 
Dartford. are a grave drawback. 

3. Computer studies: There- are the 
^ ft 1 ™ al of “mp«ter facilities 
Si fadd «ape architects 

vicb| LP PUE '*: is only a P ar,lal 

iO&ltSPnf ("HW than 

4U per cent) of our academic staff are 

' TO* nexl ^onth and the education- 
al [consequences wjll be disastrous. The 

tei° r 8 P 9 * •"■H ^ese staff can 

be jclcased .wuhout substantial dam- 

' a l? t0 , l!l e Academic fabric of tho 
polytKhriic'’ is plain nonsense, and 
' rauc h for . the work of 

thosp 64 staff! Whawlll be doing their 
wprk next term? Some faculties Tre 
1 *»h of their staff and smaller 
.departments will be: particularly 
vulnerable. If we take a period imit^ 
W ,hro «8h /asr academic y?ar arid 
lhc nun >b?^ oLitaff 
: SSSr fi ' tnid ‘ way through next 


landscape architect In private prac- 
tice whose firm’s largest office Is In 
Hong Kong 1 am concerned to main- 
tain my profession’s international 
standing Bnd competitiveness, The 
lack or advanced computer facilities 
at Dortford are a further drawback. 

This chapter would like to see the 
Thames Polytechnic landscape 
architecture courses become a de- 
partment in their own right and 
move to central London. We have 
recommended fills to both the ILEA 
and (he NAB. 

Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT HOLDEN 
Chairman, 

fawtitufe 18 * Ch4pter !Lajld5ca P€ 


the past five weeks asking them lo 
receive s joint deputation and despite 
being promised an early reply, we have 
heard nothing. Finally may I comment : 
op your, misleading headline: "Staff 
rush to leave NELP\ After four yean 
of tuts when we have lost 300 non- 
academic jobs and 200 academic jobs, 
the . pressure on staff has obviously ■ 
increased dramatically with ever', 
worsening conditions Of service. This ' 
5 demoralization and a lack of 
laitli in the educational purpose of our . 
work; On top of this, stafniave been 
threatened and pushed into leaving; . 
Sf. ! 1 * ,ancc b y being told that if they ; 

made, compulsorily redundant.. A ■ 
more accurate headline wopld , be: 
Staff pushed out of NELPY • ' . L 
YpJWjaithfuUy, j-.TT.1- = i. - 

martin HOV x.ES. ■ ■ : i'v ■ :■ ■ 
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Youth training 
numbers 

j Sir, - I he title of minister fo ^ 

r n , VV ,,, lV n c t ar| y rosts at presraTS 

i LLr Mxwke, but he mayl»^, 

, anitcmlcr in Peter Morrison. rnJ 
ul state at the Department of S 

men I, t* 1 

i . Mr Morrison has defended thedn- 
, sum to reduce the Youth ThjE 
» acnemc places in community W 
and training workshop ptondshn 
: WMHMI to 7tT.(lciu. These m thefi 

HI schemes for young people \A 
special needs. 

This has obviously caused me 
concern, so his reassurance to Paf> 
incut on February 21 was very tret 
come. He emphasized that "last i« 
only 54,311(1 places were filled aaiv, 
arc hoping to approve 70,000 pW 
next year . . . There is no need towoi 
about the trainees”. 

Not so. While 54,300 places sa 
occupied ill the end of Decent^ 
many more than this had actuallybm 
filled during the year - more fe 
63,1100, in fuel. Mr Morrison is aft 
cicmly confused to hnvc given ifa 
lower figure for both entry io ri 
occupancy of the YTS. 

The actual difference of 8.M 
places is between snapshot figumri 
llirnugh[iut figures, nnd it iscrucnLI 
reflects the sizeable number ofwo 
people who have entered the YTSaal 
then left, presumably logo to otto 
opportunities. But ihoscplacesaieBt 
now redumlum. 17ic YTS is a Mb 
from school to work, nnd somo yoa 
people have clearly used it to gw 
effect, so much so that by last D«» 
ber there were fewer of them km& 
standing on it than had entered. . 

But many more young people * 
still wailing' to cross - in Janaury 1®* 
there were 27(1,(100 unemployed l6of 
17-yeur-olds, n figure wnicn is dtw 
very little from January IM3, dtqfc 
file ( iovernnient's self congraluliw 
iiImiui the YTS. 

Mr Morrison also seems tobeir? 
tied in a time warp. The figures he gw 
in lute February referred to Decewa 
I UK.). He uppeurs to have been 
wore that the figures for Jmrnaiy iw 
were already publicly available nwitf 
a month before ills statement. Tkj. 
showed that there had been 71 /h 
entrants to Mode Bl. By HebW 
this hud further increased to 
Cun he still assure us that 7(1,000 p* 
are enough to satisfy the lrain». . 
needs? * ' 

If the effect of the minister’s poM« j 
were not hidden in his own corajWJ: 
he might see that the reality m*!' 
proposed cut is likely to la? very 1 
indeed. Many schemes of proven ip»: 
ity have suffered even where tnet*#. 
real evidence of need, and wherein* 
is no effective alternative- Sdie*v-' 
run by National Association^^,,- 
Carc and Resettlement of pffew® . 
and the YMCA hnvc hcen affectWrj^ 
many utheis huve come to my alto®* . 
from Dundee, Rochdale, Hull . 
•elsewhere. - 1 , i% fat 

The same issue 'arises w[“ i*"" ; 
Morrison as it did with Mr Br*B 
Did he knowingly mislead the njj“* i . 
of Commons about how painful - 
cuts would he? Inconceivable- 
then, did he not realise, and w . - 
now alter course? 

It seems that incompetence,^ - 
Government ministers Is 
or perhaps it's just that the evww®. i ■ 

prove (hat incompetence is DCff .{ 

coming quite incontrovertible. i.' 

Youra faithfully,. . ■ 

BARRY SHEERMAN, MP,. ^ , 
Shadow. Minister for Education ,»■ 

. House of Commons, WeStmta sKr- j. 

Economic view 

Sir, - Your readers might have ^ 
appreciated Mr Flemming's re^c t ... 
my book. The Conditions for 
mk Recovery (THES. FfhijJ,*};:;' 
had he carerf to mention that 
Is, an btlackon monetansr fi:*- 

eVen (be . word "morietansm _ » 
pletely Omitted fram the review- 
Yours truly, , - Kt 

JOHN CORN WALE . T -(jjfo! 


Til K TIMES HKillLH KD1K ■ATIONSHI'l'l.KMKM 23JJH 


Salary structure 
review offered 


City merger hovers in balance 


by David Jobhins 

dunces of a rapid solution to ihe 

E roruotion blockage ;it the tup of the 
west salary scale for college lecturers 
arc receding in the current pay round. 

Local authority employers have met 
union demands (or automat ie progres- 
sive from the Lecturer I io ihe Lectur- 
er 2 scale with the offer of a full-scale 
review of the entire salary structure. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, whose negotiators Iasi 
week rejected a 3 per cent offer, is to 
ask its 76.1HK1 members to vote on 
industrial action to be taken if talks on 
its claim for a substantial percentage 
rise and automatic progression reach 
deadlock. 

The union is hound by a decision of 
its special salaries conference to con- 
sult with the membership before pro- 
ceeding further with pay negotiations 
if the LI/L2 claim is blocked. 

Employers’ leaders say that the 
current structure is anachronistic and 
leaves further and higher education 
vulnerable to competition principally 
in tile area of vocational trialling. 

They nre not prepared to go into 
substantial detail about their plans, 
discussed three weeks ago hut the 
leader of the teachers' panel on the 
Burnham further education commit- 
tee, Mr John Pcarinan.said: “It is not a 
question of responding to Nat flic's 
concerns but rather that the empluyers 


arc concerned t hat the present struc- 
ture is hi need of urgent review " 
Thev feel that tackling specifics such 
as the L L'L2 problem and the claim for 

R art-time stuff, being pursued m the 
latimial Joint Council on conditions 
of service, should not lie considered in 
isolation hut in the context of the 
entire structure. 

Lack of progress m the Burnham 
Further Education review group over 
the past two years is acknowledged, 
but they feel a new sense of urgency is 
needed. 

The employers, challenged by union 
negotiators over the erosion uf salaries 
since the ..Wood arbitration of JUWI. 
pleaded poverty. They added that the 
1 .115 per cent increase in llicir contribu- 
tion to the superannuation scheme 
would have to nc met out of the rate 
support grant allocations which 
assumed only 3 per cent Tor salaries. 

I he unions suy that I4.K per cent is 
needed to protect standards of living 
and between 5 and H per cent for 
university staff to catch up with their 
university counterparts. 

The 3 percent was rejected by all the 
teacher organization including thc 
Assoeiatiou of Polytechnic Teachers, 
but prospects of a substantially im- 
proved offer are slim. The cinplovcrs 
are adament that neither the 4.5’per 
cent accepted by local government 
manual workers nor the same percen- 
tage being offered to Scottish school- 
teachers can be taken as a benchmark. 



Edinburgh University students’ association has launched a film to 
guide school-leavers through the jungle of higher education. The 
30-minute video. This University Business , was produced by Edin- 
burgh's student television society on a £700 budget and will first be 
shown at the student association’s pre-university conference, a 
three-day course for school-leavers during the Easter vacation. 


OU considers 
efficiency study 

An inquiry into efficiency at the Open 
University is being proposed by the 
Department uf Education and Scien- 
ce, in tine with studies being carried 
out in other unversitics. 

The DBS proposal will go before thq 
OU emmeif for .consideration at its 
.next meeting.' 

Last week it was announced that Sir 
Alex Jarratr, chairman of Reed Inter- 
national and chancellor of Birming- 
ham University, is to chair the steering 
group which- will supervise a series of 
efficiency studies. 

As with these investigations, the OU 
study is likely to involve scrutiny by 
professional consultants. 


Cabinet drops 
direct elections 

Direct elections. to the Inner London 
Education Authority have been effec- 
tively ruled out 'following n hostile 
reception for the plan at last week's 
mcctingof the Cabinet. The revamped 
authority will almost certainly consist ■ 
of nominees- from thd 'Londcrff 
boroughs. 

Discussion of the issue was post- 
poned initially despite support for the 
plan from n working group of ministers 
including Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary 
of. State of- Education and Science. 
Ministers .were unwilling - to give 
Cabinet approval because of the prece- 
dent' that would be set for other 
services in the capital. 


by Ngiiit* I'rcijiier 
uiul Karen Cinkl 

Ihe pr<ipnNe<l merger between City 

UllIVCTMIX Mid I'llV (if Lt >lllli Ml 
l’ul\ teiluric is .ilmiii in doubt after the 
uimcrsiiy renaic decided nut m par- 
ticipate in die feasibility study. 

The senate vole was overwhelming- 
lv fur rejection, with only one against 
die inoii«n and one abstention, .uni 
represents vet another change of mind 
at City. Tfie council will discuss the 
senate move on Monday. 

Opinion turned against the feasibil- 
ity study alier the publication earlier 
this month ol detailed proposals by the 
Inner London Education Authority 
for higher and further education in 


l.nndiwi, including the merger. 

The senate resolution, in response 
•o the ILEA paper said. " I he universi- 
ty is sensitive lo the need t»i develop 
new stiuciitres in hichcr education to 
take account of ill ringing require- 
ments. 

"It does not believe, however, that 
tins is bcs1 done by simple amalear na- 
tion of institution* across the binary 
line. I'hcrc is need for full considera- 
tion of the academic implications with 


the aim of establish ini! the national 
context for such developments, and 
foreshadowed in coiisufiaiiotis pre- 
sently being undertaken by the uni- 
versity (J rants Commitec and the 
National Advisory Body. 

“There are of course particular diffi- 
culties in responding at the present 


Bradford keeps open mind 


Talks have been held hetween senior 
officers from Bradford University and 
Huddersfield Polytechnic about 
academic collaboration, but hath sides 
have denied stories of merger. 

Professor John West. Bradford's 
vice chancellor, who was due lo make a 
statement to senate this week about 
the moves, told The THUS: "The 
rumours are wild but I can understand 
how they huve arisen. I had dinner 
recently with Mr Kenneth Du minds, 
the rector of the polytechnic, ami after 
discussing a number of issues, he said 
to me. ‘What about merger?' And l 
said: ‘What about it?' " 

“I understand that they feel their 
future lies with some kind of federa- 
tion. nr bigger institution, and lie has 
been given authority by his institution 
to talk lo anybody. 

“All 1 have said'isihut some lime ’in 
the future I will visit the place, nothing 
else. I am keeping an open mind, and 
that is what we have said in our reply in 


the 2H questions. The idea of merger 
has never been discussed in the uni- 
versity.” he said. 

Mr Frank Barr, a pro-rector at Ihe 
polytechnic, who was at die dinner, 
said there had been a meeting of 
officials since then. 

He said dim hist summer their 
academic board hud asked officers tu 
explore the possibility of ueademie 
cooperation in the region. “The nh- 
viuus contact was Bradford, so we 
decided to make the first approach, 
and the dinner followed. 

“We talked about one or two areas 
where wc could cooperate, such as in 
biotechnology, or modern languages. I 
reported this to academic bourn and 
they were encouraging. 

"At the moment the specific thing is 
academic cooperation, if arising from 
that it seemed sensible lo sec it more 
organic links, like merger, was a good 
idea, it might go further.” 


ABRC sheds light on its 
science shopping list 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils lias finnlly revealed its full 
shopping list of new scientific work, 
together with details of how the list was 
drawn up. 

Papers published this week give 
details of the prospect us of scicnlific 
oppnrlunities presented to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science Inst 
spring, in advance of detailed debate 
on the science budget for the five 
research councils. This list is an iiniiil- 

S ain of areas identified by the indvpcn- 
cnl members of the" ABRC and 
opportunities identified by the indi- 
vidual councils. 

The topics originally identified by 
the independent members included 
diagnostic imaging, enhanced oil re- 
covery, remotely controlled instru- 
mentation. space, satellite remote 
sensing and high-energy particle phy- 
sics. The Iasi is ironic in view of tlic 
ABRC’s subsequent decision to con* 
sidor abandoning particle physics 
altogether. t . , 

Tnc independent members also 
wanted inure work in biotechnology,- 
fond and nutrition, information tecli- 
noiogy, marine sciences, civil en- 
gineering, neuroscience^' and be uses 
and consequences of unemployment. 

Many of these topics were included*' 
in the portfolios presented by the 
research councils, together with adv- 
anced technology for ntn nu fact u ring. ■ 
atmospheric’ sciences nnd deep 
geology. ' ' 

Front this disparate array of topics, - 
the ABRC produced u shorter list it 
considered merited additional sup- ' 
port, taking into account existing 


spending * among the councils and 
scope for redeployment. 

Ton of the list after this appraisal 
was the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council’s bid for 11 5m over 
three years for work on advanced 
manufacturing tee lino logy, supported 
"not only on scientific grounds but 
because of longer-term economic be- 
nefits”. 

Then cumu food and nutrition (£7m 
over three years for the Agricultural 
and Food Research Council); and 
X-ray astronomy satellite l£12.5ni 
over' three years for the SERC): and 
the ncurosicicnccs. diagnostic inmging 
and nutrition fa three year total of 
£7. tin for the Medical Research 
Council). 

The ABRC also elected in support 
hew work in biotechnology, and bids 
for £l2m from the Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council for work in 
remote sensing, atmospheric sciences, 
marine sciences and deep geology. 

Unhappily for the ABRC, this first 
product of its new "scientific opportu- 
nities" contribution to the annual far* 
word look exercise which determines 
the science budget npneurs to have had 
little or no effect on the final outcome. 
All of the bids made for new money arc 
likely io be resubmit led. this year, and 
the hoard is trying to find new argu- 
ments to back them up. 

Last ycur when level funding for the 
science" budget was reaffirmed, apart 
from an increase to pay intcriiutionnl 
subscript inns, the board was only able 
to express Us regret that Its.ca^c hufJ 
not found favour. 

Scientific Opportunities and the Science 
Budget 1983 DES/ABRC, March 


Universities ‘should employ more short-term staff ’ 


Universities should niter the balance 
between short-term staff arid career 
academics to enable themselves to 
adnpt more quickly to new require- 
ments, Professor Peter Moore, , prin- 
cipal elect cif the London Busincs. 
School and a senior member of the, 
University Grants Committee, said 
this week.', •• ■ r 
. Profosspi 1 Moore put forward three 
possible initiatives designed to prpvidC 
greater flexibility now that universities 
hHd becorilc marc professionally and 
vocationally ori opted, As wgll as ,te-.: 


over 40 and should be allowed re- 
course to severance awards per- 
manently to assist in changing the 
.subject mix. 

The universities had done a remark- 
able job in the past 20 years, he said, 
doubling student numbers] inaintnin- 


ducing the $0 . per . ccnt -oF teaching i v 
prpseqtly crirfjedojft by lohured'slaK- ( 
universities mjghf lirWwertMr^qihbw^, l 


lenges facing the Universities Over the 
remainder of the century. ", j 
' As well at improving their capability 
to 1 respond to changed iicet^. these , 
were:- ''. I 

• -To‘hro«'db rt cAtlrt cs sd &T6'redtit«f ’ 
^.pressure for Vridile. specifljiz&tlrin *■« 


in the sixth-form curriculum. . 

• To alter the structure of degree 

courses to distinguish between the 
sEudv-tiftc necessary for mental and 
intellectual development, ns distinct 
from the absorption of derailed know- 
ledge for professional or vocational 
purposes. , 

: • To play a full part , witli professional 
groups. In providing continuing educa- 
tion. • ■ ■ ' ... 

• To assist in changing attitudes to, 
■■ demonstrate thb importance or cn- 

aineeririg, science and technology. 
Here - the omis was bn fit her arctls of 
-.piUilicliftf/' ’ — ' > :/ 

. . 'PrAfessftr MobYc; whose* lecture (o' 


lime lo the ILEA in view of un certain- 
lies .ii lending Us own poMium, not 
leasl regard ini! tin. nice. 

" Accordingly the university would 
not feel able in participate in a detailed 
feasibility study uf the recommended 
merger it asked tu do so by the ILEA, 
ul though it wnuld certainly wish tu 
continue in develop the excellent con- 
tacts that have been made, and to 
explore tlie possibility for eon pc ra- 
tion." 

The senate was particularly con- 
cerned that there was nu national 
academic context fur the merger 
although the UGC and the NAB are 
considering mergers in their higher 
education debates. City tines not parti- 
cularly want tu be the fust poly ver sit y 

There are grave reservation* ubuiit 
the ILEA report, a sense that the 
university's autonomy is threatened, 
and a distrust of the" authority's mo- 
lives. 

Polytechnic and college lecturers in 
London were due to.stin t a programme 
uf disruption uf ILL A activities from 
today in protest over aspects of the 
authority's merger proposals. 

The London regional secretary of 
the National Association or Teachers 
in Further anil Higher Education. Mr 
David Tricsiium. wrote to ILEA tiiis 
week saying tile association was in 
dispute with the authority from March 
23. and would decide on March 24 
what form the dispute would take. 

Nat flie lias representatives on 
numerous ILEA committees and 
would use various means to disrupt 
them. Mr Triesman said. He did not 
rule out strike action. 

The protest is over what Nalfhe secs 
as ILEA's failure to give two assur- 
ances: that there will be no academic 
staff redundancies ns a result of the 
proposed merger; and that the result- 
ing institution would not simply be- 
comes a typical university. 

Inquiry 
must wait 
for review 

An inquiry into a merger of Aberdeen 
University and two local colleges will 
only be conducted as part of a Scottish 
higher education review. 

It is a year since Ihe university couri 
asked the Sec re I ary of State for Scot- 
land ami the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science lo set up un ' 
inquiry into a merger of the university. 
Robert Gordon's Institute of Technol- 
ogy and Aberdeen College of Educa- 
tion. 

But il is understood Mr George 
Younger j s about to establish the 
Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory 
Council whose first task will lie to 
review links between the eight Scottish 
universities, the central institutions 
and colleges of education. 

The STEAC. an advisory body, is •' 
the successor tp the Council for Terti- 
ary Education in Scotland, which two 
years ago reviewed the structure and 
management of tertiary education. 

Robot teaching ' 

The Open Tech is to move into the 
area of robotics through the Orennizu-' 
lion for Rehabilitation through 
Training. 

An urgent need, fm basic robotics 
training nus been identified by die 
ORT - in particular among firms 
considering iheir introduction. 




the Royal Society of Arts was entitled I 
“Universities: their role in a changing 
economic structure"-, concluded: 
“Meeting all these, eh ul lenges would 
require u great deal uf hard work und. 
more importantly, m great deal of 
courage. 

. “Wq ha ve developed n higher educa- 
tion system of whicn we can be proud 
and whose high quality is interna- 
tionally' recognised. Nevertheless, 
quality cannot be directly equated with 
relevance. We need to ensure that, in 
the Coming decades, universities re- 
main in the mains! ream of national life 
and 'do ifot .hecuinc relented to a 
biickwn re r "of ’irrelevance.^ »m-i • >, i < 
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MONDAY 

I On this first day of the spring semes- 
ter, the thermometer outside my 
bedroom window registers a cool 
eight degrees Fahrenheit, The ex- 
pansive campus of the University of 
Connect item comes swiftly to life. 
Some IS. OtJO students convprge from 
all over the state, a colourful, boister- 
ous horde forming intricate moving 
patterns in the snow as they head for 
their first classes. The ducks on the 
frozen lake, already chilled and dis- 
gruntled. nre driven to extremes of 
anxiety as their territory is invaded 
by early-morning hockey players. 

My office is neated, Amcrican- 
style, to a fierce temperature. After 
the chill austerities or British cnergv- 
siiyjng, it is a luxury to work in 
shirtsleeves in January. Students 
from Inst semester drop hy and telE 
me a bout their new co urses , with that 
enviable social case of young Amer- 
icans, oblivious to the constraints of 
hierarchy and status. Others come to 
persuade me that they absolutely 
must join my limited-enrolment 
seminar, or their lives will be ruined. 
Everything is humming, and it is not 
yet nine o .dock in the morning. At 
such times. 1 feci a hint of nostal- 
gia for sullen British students who 
stay in bed til] noon. 

TUESDAY 

Freezing Tain turns the walk to work 
into q balletic exercise. My own first 
classes of the new semester stnrl 
today. After If) years of teaching. I 
still feel nervous. 

There is, of course, no need. The 
group wniting for me in “social 
problems" is wonderfully typical. My 
first impression, which I nave lenmed 
to ignore, is of n class of 2(1 divided 
about equally between football hulks 
and tiny, delicate girls with lots of 
hair and immaculate make-up. 

In gaining their attention, n British 
accent is the functional equivalent of 
: n funny hat. Their image or Britishers 
I Is garnered solely from televisions 
| ana combines the daftest elements of 
Monty Python with the egregious 
Higgins of "Magnum PI" - a mix of 
arcane silliness and antiqud vanity. 
This image has- to be overcome. 

, Political sociology in the afternoon 
requires a less theatrical approach. 
This is a course for seniors and 
graduate students, about a dozen in 
all, and we generate an interesting 
discussion about American political 
thought in the eighteenth century. 
After the class, however, a slightly 
chilling note is struck by one woman 
student who confides to me that 
human- destiny Is controlled by visi- 
tors from outer space in UFOs, and 


women's football team ('‘football" as 1 
in “soccer" - sporting equality has ; 
come only so far) out on a (mining 
run. Ignoring their derisive noises 
and rude signs, I puff along reflecting 
sadly how competitive sports bring 
women down to men's level. 

THURSDAY 

t The temperature soars to 50 degrees. 

I the snow melts, mud and slush are 
everywhere. Only the ducks arc 
pleased. Who said that the British 

i climate is unpredictable? 

The city of Hartford. .15 miles away, 
advertises itself as the insurance 
capital of the world, it also holds my 
economic salvation. As the pound 
plunges to new lows against the 
dollar, I have seized the chance to do 
some extra teaching on Thursday- 
evenings at an associated campus of 
the University in Hartford. 

At 4.10 pm’ i set off, punch-drunk 
from two earlier teaching bouts. 
Evciyihing goes splendidly until I 
turn off the main highway and start to 
follow the direction which someone 
has scrawled on a scrap of paper. The 
directions are wrong. Forty-five mi- 
nutes later I am utterly lost in the 
featureless outer suburbs. 

At last, some precise direction 
from n telephone linesman bring me 
to the place. The jogging pays off. 
Only 15 minutes Intel hurl myself 
into the classroom, where the stu- 
dents arc waiting with patience bom 
of experience. 

FRIDAY 

The morning is wasted in the fruitless 
quest for a decent textbook for my 
course in Hartford. Every possibility 
is out of print, nut of stock or 
otherwise unavailable. 

In the afternoon my wife arrives 
from the university where she 
tenches on Long Island, a six-hour 
drive away. Wc urc one of those 
contemporary dual-career commut- 
ing couples, nnd enn hardly wail to be 


interviewed about it by some trepdy 
sociologist of the family. Site locks 
herself into the spare room with a 
formidable pile or books concerning 
the snciohistoric construction Of pen- 
dcr roles. I go to the supermarket. 


SATURDAY 

There urc many things to do nrottml 
here on a Saturday. One may go to 
the nearest urban centre, a run-down 
mill town with the reputation of 
being the heroin distribution capital 
of the northeastern states. One may 
go to Hartford mid look at the empty 
insurance offices. One may go back 
to the supermarket. Ono may feed 
the ducks. Wc stay at home. 

• it is on these dead days that we 
write, an egotistical activity which 
assumes, on no good evidence, that 
one’s reflections on society are a 
saleable commodity. 

Av 7pm all such matters are de- 
clared, off-limits to conversation. A 
graduate student from my home 
university, who is studying the Pres- 
idential primaries, stops by for a 
scratch meal. We talk about politics 
for a. change. 

SUNDAY 

Snow overnight and a deep freeze 


Yesterday the University Grants Committee held their first lengthy ^ 
on their higher education great debate. Today we report a further selection 
of responses to their 28 questions. 

More open approach wanted 

by Ngaio Crcquer L ’ IUV - ‘■’‘mid enuiimie to rccruii uts 

The University Grouts Committee '^^vyA****^ level even if ovunillitemanddroft*] 

should be more representative of the l : *r t V>' "Any raluciton in target 


by Ngaio Crcquer 
The University Grouts Committee 
should be more representative uf the 
university system, more open in dis- 
cussing its criteria for decisions, and be 
seen to express more frequently views 
independent of the Government, says 
Manchester University. 

Ait hough it strongly supports the 
continued existence of the lIuC, Man- 
chester says it is not sufficiently staffed 
to do the fobs expected of it, and there 
is insufficient knowledge of the inter- 
nal operation of universities. 

The university is sceptical of the 
view that there should be a shift in the 
urts/sciencc hulance. "An attempt to 
engineer a rapid und large scale change 
in the present balance between arts 


and science places would be extremely 
costly, would fiv in the face of the 
known pattern of demand for universi- 


ty places among the best qualified 
candidates, and would be based on 
nothing more certain than aspirations 
towards large scale manpower plan- 
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that she has met them. While this •£***] bnght sunshine in the morning 
seems as. plausible as many sociolo- P , all thoughts of returning to 
steal : explanations, It threatens to " 1!^ M* lua ' ,a &° ur - The landscape 
inject, an unwelcome, clement idf- '*“*4 .north through- 

craziness Into our class meetings; l i ® 

tell her to bring me the research Vermont; We qre 

. literature or, better still, one of the S^Waastte “dinners at this gtune, 

-visitors. Which is cheaper and safer than the 

t : a 9 ? , .version. What’s more, you 

AVEDNESDAY ■ h®Vf to dress like an outdoor 

A d&y: free of teaching, dedicated, by hearty 

defaulttobuteauaracy^The morning • 1 ' ^ ross ' 

mail brings a letter frorii the Ame.f- ■ ■?• n r 5, Q ^ T l e 

, ican Sodokmical Association. reject- - J. lB ^ e ? s ^ 0 ^’ 

ing « taper A had Submitted for the.' united ^ 

. arinualconfercrice iu Te*as . Judging , . ^T.L?? c L pr ® c ^l C - , . nftsl = ,c ^ 

■ by the Speed pf its return j the paper 
.had. non even ; been read ; .bqt such 
! professional matters J aro a ranged in, 
iqysterious ways. By -way of balance, 
the Eastern Spciblogfcal Society has 
accepted another paper for a confer* 

. once in Boston- Ah we|l,. I would 


ning which hits no record of success in 
the past nnd corresponds to no identi- 
fied specific needs in the present." 

There nrc reservations about u selec- 
tive approach It) research funding. 
There is the danger of rigidity and 
self-justification, and a tendency to 
follow fashion. “People and institu- 
tions must be allowed to swim against 
the tide." 

Manchester says that the financial 
scenarios projected by the UGC could 
not be achieved without considerable 
legal and constitutional upheaval. 

it received over 27.0111) applications 
from home students for 2 .WO places 
und unless there was political interfer- 


Any reduction m target 

iqitheimiveisiiy. ..should bertS 

m/.cil not us a result uf foiling draw 
hut as a deliberate way of redoor. 
resource), to a preeminent l2 
ci 1 1 teat ion institution of first chow' 
There is a variety nf view on 
• new blood programme but ennuw 
ing. law, education, account™ w 
business finance, und theology fdi the 
age restriction was n handicap. 

But senate and council drar« 
about the need for closures. Sena 
opposes them hut the council in&j 
on adding u rider to the rasp® 
saying that "rules of saving of evetua 
per cent per annum up to theendofth 
century make the need for insiitmlcc.' 
closure n serious possibility....^ 
the unhappy event that closures tali' 
occur, the process should be cuncWr 
quickly on advice from a sped# 
constituted body independent offr 
eminent and the UGC." 


Funding ‘should 
be left to councils’ 


Poor navigation In the ! afternoon 
. gets ns , on atrailwe never intended to : 
lake, but theMbistake is luckyi- .11 
kilometres of wonderful Wilderness 
scenery, with scarcely, anothCr skiier 







Dr E. S. Page: vice chancellor ^ 

Research 
change urged 

Government research work could be 
done belter and more cheaply at 
universities, and also make n sub- 
stantial impact on 'university fi- 
nances, argues the Reading submis- 
sion. 

They say (hat in 1981/82 only 
iVi percent of (he lotal research and 
development budgets of the minis- 
tries dealing with defence, energy, 
health and industry was spent In the 
universities, 

But Reading says there is no 
prospect of universities attracting 
. much more pon-Government 
money, “The money is Just not 
available from British industry In the 
tens (and hundreds) of millions 
. necessary. Nor Is there much scope 
! from Individuals, but there could be 
some more ir every gift were allowed 
Billy against tax.' 1 

Reading says the essential differ- 
ence between (Universities and other 
insUfutionsis that in universities “the 
ablest students are taught by the 
ablest scholars and researchers .... 
and all academic staff have a requlre- 
- merit to undertake research.” 

,v- Reading 1 also attacks- UGC 
: assumptions oh student demand and 
says imore. note must be taken of 
social change, improved opportuni- 
ties for women and mature student^ 
and the role of continuing education. 

, But “If drastic reductions' in num- 
bers are imposed we think some 
dosuresi and/or mergers of inslitu- 
• are unavoidable!*. . i! . '■ 

Union calls for 

-byKarenQojdl; 1 V 

1 Formal links betxyfeen university and 

&itrtt? ho . r, Ki • u h y ,er ^“cation 
snaoidbe established particularly for 

regional ahd ebutte planning; accord- 

•• t S l[} * ^»*lflPW-*AAoSaiton pf 
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by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Select ivity in research support should 
be left to the research councils, (hough 
they would he willing to assist the 
UGC in decisions on recurrent grant 
levels to universities und rationaliza- 
tion within disciplines. 

These points arc made by the Sci- 
ence anil Engineering ami Natural 
Environment Research Council. Hie 
SERC is strongly opposed to more 
selectivity, arguing tlmt; "research 
funding through research councils is 
already highly selective, and a clumsy 
attempt to he loo selective on the l UiC 
side could stifle new initiatives". 

'Hie SHRC also expresses reserva- 
tions tilioiu earmarking the research 
component of the UGC grant, 
although the council asks the UGC to 
monitor expenditure on research over- 
heads mid technician*. Alternatively, 
the SERC.’ suggests, die UGC could 
ask universities for research plans 
quantifying this expenditure which 
would he used to help make decisions 
on overall funding. The SERC offers 
to help consider such plans. 

The NERC shares the SERC’s re- 
servations nbout earmarking, and says 
there is no substitute for the subjective 


assessment of properly informed an 
mi t lees when judging ilcparimui 
research performance. Again, tk 
council offers help with this kind d 
decision - 1 link ing, if needed. 

I he council is more synrpatbd 
than the SERC ’ to selectivity offuitd^ 
within and hot ween institutions. Hi 
NERC’ response says dcpnrimtnKi 
expensive subjects must be staffed iri 
funded above l lie viable minimumul 
this itmy imply a smaller number ^ 
stronger centres in some subjects, wl 
as oceanography and geology. 

Both councils argue strongly fa 
preservation of the Until support 
tern, a view shared by the Agrindm • 
and 1-ood and Medical Reseat. 
I ‘ointcils. . 

The two councils also agree IK 
research in universities has sufferwt 
recent years, and the SERC i«pw^ 
expresses regret (lull the UGC quo 
lions on resources are lied lo a«wv- 
dons ahottl student numbers, w 
council says any decline in 
population would not . necessarily F 
lify a decrease in university K«*f : 

The SERC conics out again* j 
single body combining the func nets ; 
the UGC und tire National AdfW? 
Body, oil the grounds that u n i«nj£i 
and polytechnics have distinct row 


Dual support gets backing 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Edinburgh stresses It has answered the 
UGC’s questions only reluctantly since 
they are based on inadequate premises 
and imply a narrowing and rigidifica- 
tlon of the university system. 

Level funding, it warns, will result in 
,oss 10 Edinburgh of at least 
#400,000, and it points out that since 
science students are more expensive to 
ans stu dcnis, cadi addition- 
al -100 sere nee- based students will re- 

Soo5o a furthcr un,,ua, ,oss of 

aosing universities should not he 
considered before the transfer of addi- 
tmjial degree teaching from the public 
sector lo the universities is considered. 
* J n jiSPdantl, it adds, there are grea- 
between the public 
sector gnd the universities than in the 


rest of Britain. The universiliojj 
responsible for the bulk P u {Lj 
applied research, while the 
institutions concentrate on 
vocational scientific and 

training, relating more closely w j • 

needs. . P 

There must be joint con^Jlp. 
between the Scottish uni«rsrt' ( “ rt ; 
UGC, the Scottish Education Djgt. 
ment and Scottish Tcpiary 
Advisory Committee to ■ 

flips at degree and poslgraduw J , c ' 

Edinburgh backs the dual ■ 

system for funding, rescarcn ■ 
adding that reseoren has been 1 FJj • 
funded for at least 10 : 

funding “enables the 

nurture developments wmcttMe^ j 

nnitishionable or wtach nug^j.*, - 
stifled if dependent on wn . 

control." if 1 


transbinary planning links 

s h , c « re hieher cdac * m “" w 

one-way process, in which universities q„, should resist pF 
“ Vo ! ce , ,n '?««» authority higher fof B ,°^ Mff a hiff» 
education piantting through the re- «pr two year ^ 

■ gjonal advisory (SunSkbutl ki«l inS 'K SeM- ^ 
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Doubts 

over 

MSC role 

by Patricia Saniinelli 

The Manpower Services Commission's 
effectiveness is criticized in an internal 
confidential Further Education Unit 
document which strongly douhis that 
the commission is better fitted than the 
education system tu provide wurfc- 
retated further education courses. 

The document, on the White Paper 
Training for was expected to he 
discussed at a meeting of the FEU’s 
hoard of management this week, with 
the nim of providing both a response 
and nn alternative scenario to the 
Government’s proposals. 

'Hie FEU. which has often mediated 
between the MSC and further educa- 
tion, says in the document that it does 
not frequently move into (he political 
ureiui. hut that the magnitude of the 
transfer must he questioned. The 
White Paper proposed the transfer of 
responsibility and funding for 25 per 
cent of ali non-:idvnnccd further 
education away from the local author- 
ities to the MSC. 

“It will chaiicogc ninny existing 
loyalties and create much confusion 
with respect to authority nnd policy in 
the NArE nreai Not least nffcctcaby 
this will be the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, for otic questiun that 
is inevitably raised is the implied 
inability and/or unwillingness of the 
department to generate policy or ac- 
tion on work related further educa- 
tion", the unit says.- 

In its criticism and assessment of the 
MSC's abilities in terms of curricula, 
the FEU points out that the commis- 
sion’s networks arc no more compre- 
hensive thnn that of lucal authorities 
and that it has to huv in professional 
expertise. 

The FEU believes that the MSC 
could generate and impose national 
critcrin but points out that the curricu- 
la issue outlined in the White Paper is 
mainly about satisfying local training 
needs not covered by a national 
framework. 


Cannon broadside 
on Tories’ policy 
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by Ngaio Crcquer 
A devastating attack on the Govern- 
ment's higher education policy was 
made this week by Professor’ Joint 
Cannon, chairman nt the aits sub- 
committee of the University Grants 
Commit tec. 

Professor Cannon, professor of 
modem history at Newcastle Universi- 
ty said: "In place of any sustained ;mJ 
carefully durnglu-oiit policy, we have 
had a succession of schemes and 
wheezes and assertions and proposals 
which have little in common, save that 
most of them arc stale and all of fhem 
absurd." 

He told h conference on "The future 
of history - the 1 98th and hevond" at 
Glasgow University there hud been the 
most astonishing contrast between the 
personal academic distinction of the 
.Secretary of State und the intellectual 
chaos of the policies over which he hns 
presided". 

Promises of level funding had hceti 
casually made and cynically broken. 
International academic nnd cultural 
links had been shattered hy the over- 
seas student fee policy. A blood-letting 
of the university system hud been 

Poly to give 
up mansion 

The governors of Sheffield City 
Polytechnic have agreed to close eight- 
eenth century Wentworth Wood 
House, a mansion and former teacher 


training college which the polytechnic 
acquired in 1977. 

Teaching and student housing ut 
Wentworth, which is 13 miles outside 


“And as yet there is no real evidence 
that the MSC is any better at identify- 
ing and satisfying focal training needs 
thnn were industrial training boards 
and/or colleges and local authorities", 
the unit snys. 

With respect to quality, the unit 
stresses that the monitoring of the 
Youth Opportunities Programme was 
nn acknowledged fuilure. Nor had the 
MSC been able either locally or 
nationally to demonstrate it has signal- 
ly Improved training attitudes, espe- 
cially where the training function had 
been traditionally neglected. 


in its argument for a more, positive 
scenario than the one proposed by the 
Government, the FEu soys the MSC 
should use its funds to give further 
education- greater opportunities to 
provide more speculative job related 
courses, but that the colleges in con- 
sultation with local authorities should 
be left to decide their own priorities 
and balance of provision. 

In addition the commission could be 
more positive about the role of NAFE 
in YTS, whilst locally It could support 
old as well as new skill courses with 
uneconomical numbers. 

Local authority associations and the 
MSC were pxpccted to discuss the 
White Paper yesterday. 


Longer hours bid by Gwent 


by David Jobbins 
College lecturers in Gwent have been 
given less than six days to find savings 
which would lift the threat of longer 
teaching hours for 400 of their col- 
lenfeuqs. 

But they .have been warned to gear 
jhemselv.es for' industrial action later 
this month If the' efficiency exercise 

• rails to approach the savings demart- 
ded by the Labour-controlled county 
council. 

It is the latest in a scries of disputes 
.. with authorities over attempts to in- 
crease clastfcontact hours involving the 
. National Association of Tepcfjers in 
, Further anid 1 'Higher- Education. Simi- 
lar battles :hnve been fbuglu by the 
union .in Manchester and Croydon 
with a .high degree of success, . 

This, week ^ rlncfbe ^ president, , Mr: 

• Cecil Roblftsbri,, arid na(loria| 6fflcial 
I Mr JlmtMunnary'neld three hours of 

; • 
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Miimcd by ,i h:iMv jihJ ill-cnnccivcd 
ilc\i bl'inj sclium- 

Smile fit Mil- NUgcciiitms ■■were sn 
trampare-nily foolish - I am thinking of 
the nvu-ye.tr degree proposal - Inal 
they were hastily ;ih;uuinncii by their 
foml parents before die great debate 
ever star led." 

Professor Camion said that ruilier 
tb -in being apparently embarrassed by 
high student dem.iiiil ami trying lo 
deflect or reduce it. Sir KcUh’loseph 
should borrow the Prime Ministers' 
phrase and rejoice. 

Nor was it true that the nation had 
failed in science and technology: wc 
had a greater proportion of nur gradu- 
ates in these areas than most of our 
competitor*. 

Professor Cannon said history was 
nn iilmost ideal general education and 
general training, encouraging students 
to weigh evidence. 

The enormous spread and bulk of 
history meant that it offered a vast 
variety of intellectual challenges. Its 
concern for the actual event, the 
specific instance, acted as an anchor, 
to prevent unprofitable word-spin- 
ning. 
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June Anning, a Plymouth teenager 
on a Youth Training Scheme course 
at a local hotel, jousts with comcdtan 
Billy Connolly alter receiving a prize 
from him at this year's Young Wri- 
ters’ festival. 

Her play. Unity, wns the first of 
four prize-winning works lu be per- 
formed at llio Royal Court Theatre, 
London. It will run as part of n 
double bill on weekdays until April 7. 
Among the other prize-winners was 
an Edge Hill College dratnn student, 
I.akviar Singh, whose play ManJIl 
was also performed this week. 


Under offer 

Bedford College denied u press report 
this week that they were a hunt to self 
their Regcut\ Park site to a private 
American University fur about IHm. 

"it is premature to say wc have 
negotiated a deal. We are til hh 
advanced stage, but no agreement has 
been made.' an official said. It is . 
understood that there are hi least three 
parties still in serious negotiation, 
including an Arab consortium who 
wish to turn the college Into a museum. 


Sheffield, will end in summer 1985. 
although the polytechnic will continue 
to run conferences there until 1987. 

The governors’ decision this week 
was part of a reorganization to save 
£410,000 and included a reduction of 
the polytechnic's current seven facul- 
ties to five. The two departments on 
the Wentworth site - sports and human 
movement studies and environmental 
studies - will be moved back into two 
of the polytechnic’s four city centre 
sites. 

But the polytechnic's student union 
haS'pledged to continue to oppose the 
site closure, arguing that it will reduce 
the already strained student accom- 
modation in Sheffield as well as the 
extensive sports facilities at Went- 
worth, which also has the longest 
facade of its kind in. the country and a 
collection of antique furniture and 
paintings. 

Student union president Mr Mark 
Kelly said that the governing body had 
promised the closure proposal was 
agreed subject to consultation with 
polytechnic unions. In the next few 
days the student union hoped to orga- . 
nize a protest shutdown by all student 
union members in south Yorkshire in 
protest, he Said. 

Once the polytechnic withdraws 
from Wentworth It will revert to 
nearby Rotherham District Council, 
which has a long lease on it. Discus- 
sions are also taking place between 
Sheffield, Rotherham and Bnrnsley 
local authorities, on the . future of,, 
nori-academlc ?taff who do not want tb 
work in Sheffield. 




QUESTIONS 






Higher education gives staff and students the freedom to 
study their chosen subject Plus the freedom to enjoy the 
many work and leisure faculties avaBaWa at colleges, 
polytechnics and universities. 

No one wants undue restrictions placed upon this 
freedom but the problem still remains of how to 
prevent unauthorised outskhre from taking advantage of 
. whafB on offer. ’ 

The simple solution Ins in a LAMINEX Identity card 
One quick glance at an IndMdualy designed LAMINEX 
cod cany ing both the holder's stgriature and picture will 
soon establish staff or student credbUty. And a 
LAMINEX card can actubly add Ip the quality of canqus 
llfa 11 opens the way to easy administration of staff end 
student discount schemes and allows proper management 
of subsIdBed faculties such as bars and refectories 
II gives Immediate proof of a parson's entitlement to use 
sports halls, laboratories, bookshops and libraries and, off 
campus, It’s proof of student status for travel and theatre 
'tickets. 


In hails of residence; a simple card check on entry can 
prevent a potential thief or attacker from gaining access 
LAMINEX Identity cards put an end to heavy-tended 
security methods and embarrassing questioning if 
requlredl they can even incorporate a discreet encoding 
system 

Vfflh the' minimum of training; LAMINEX cads can fce 
produced on- Site within minutes 
Choose front five compact, portable systems; aU complete 
with camera, photo dkheutter and lamEnator, and all 
simple to opereta 

Each completed card is sealed In a lamper-resfclant. 
lough; clear plastic pouch which Is no more obtiusto 
than a creffl card. 

And youT know all equipment is designed and engineered 
to the high standards demanded by a company with an 
international reputation for quality photo-Wentlty systems. 

VI hen you want to be MentHtaiL M entity with 
UNIMEX. 


21 to 22 hours a week, and for lecturer 
2 staff from 18 to 20 hours. . 

The authority intend* to .issue 
notices terminating existing contracts 
at ihe end of (he month and issue new 
ones effective from September. 

This action may hy postponed If the' 
search for altcmatiyo savings makes 
progress this week, but Natfhe officials 
ace. dot hopeful. 

“We really do nor see how we can do 
very mitch in this short time.*’ regional 
officilil Mr Don Dale-Jories said. "It is 
better to talk than to l« in confronta- 
tion but I am afraid this Is only a stay bf 
execution.” ". ;; . . ■ i ; 

Chairman • of Gwent's education 
. cbnlmittee. Councillor /: Graham , 
-Powell,. said: "Although regrettable, 
the proposal do safeguard tne jobs of 
permanent full-time lcctiirers.’' ’ 

But Mr: Dale-Jories said! "This is 
nonsense. ; Increasing class cohtnct. 

mm mmm 
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More places for women urged 


by David J oh bins 
Student places must rise hy a third hy 
the end of the decade t«» meet the 
growing dcninitd for higher education 
Irom women, the TUC womens con- 
ference in Torquay was told. 

Ms Penny Mullen, a member of the 
executive of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, said the cuts in 
higher education were especially 
serious lor women, while men still had n 
SI per cent higher chance of a place in 
higher education. 

ITie conference supported her call 
for vigorous opposition from the TUC 
general council to policies followed by 
the University Grants Committee 
which would '‘curtail women's hard- 
won rights to equality of educational 
opportunity." 


Ms Mullen accused the UGC of 
meekly accepting Government figures 
purjxirtine to show that student places 
sluudd fall in line with the reduction in 
the IK-yciir-old population. 

Participation hy women wus increas- 
ing. she said. “If this natural trend 
continues, we will need an increase in 
places of up to 3.1 per cent hy IWW 
when what we are heing offered is cuts 
in numbers on the spurious justifica- 
tion of falling demand." 

Competition for university places 
was already higher than at any lime 
since the |9'6fh. “By 1 989. if there is no 
expansion in university places, the 
competition will he even more fierce 
and it will he the female applicants who 
lose out.” she said. 

Mature students were also being 


WISE scheme criticized 
by unions as elitist 


Trade union leaders fenr that an initia- 
tive to bring more women ' Into the 
engineering profession places too much 
stress at graduate level. 

- Their anxieties over the emphasis of 
Women Into Science and Engineering 
year were endorsed Insl week by (he 
TUC women's conference. 

Chair of the womens advisory com- 
mittee, Mrs Marie Patterson, (old the 
conference Hint WISE must not concen- 
trate on (lie elite alone. “The emphasis 
must not simply be on entrance to the 
top jobs. We must remind both the 
Engineering Council and the Equal 
Opportunities Commission of the need 
to encourage and Improve the position 
of the 90 percent of women In engineer- 
ing who are employed in the relatively 
low skilled Jobs.” 

Ms Geraldine AJ listen (Institute of 
Professional Civil Servants) said that 
one of the barriers was not employers* 
attitudes but the attitude of union 


members who could not coine to terms 
with women engineers working along- 
side them. 

A conference organized by the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Unions in the autumn will 
invite representatives of the teacher 
unions Including Nntfhe and the AUT 
to discuss the Issue. 

The conference overwhelmingly re- 
jected a call for withdrawal from the 
Youth Training Scheme. It ncceplcd a 
motion which although critical 
accepted the need for continued In- 
volvement. 

For the WAC, Mrs Margaret Morri- 
son said; “If we pull out there (s nothing 
we can do (o solve (he problems of job 
substitution or employers exploiting 
these young people.'* 

Support for pulling out came largely 
from the National Graphical Associa- 
tion, the National Union of Journalists, 
and trade council delegates. 


squeezed out. a point taken up hv Ms 
Eva Kiiluzynskn of (he National Union 
of Journalists who, as an Open Uni- 
versity student, spoke of the opportu- 
nities it Ittid given for many women 
who hud missed out the first time 
around. 

“The rounding principle of the OU 
was access for anyone who wanted 
higher education. The Government i.s 
undermining this principle and is 
strangling one of this country's most 
important educational resources." 

Ms Felicity Harris (National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education) culled for imple- 
mentation of the Manpower Services 
Commission’s adult training strategy 
to ensure women's educational oppor- 
tunities were enhanced. 

And Ms Penny Holloway (Nat flic) 
called for a right to education tor 
prisoners with more resources devoted 
to fcinnle prisoners. 

“The educational process is a central 
part of the preparation of prisoners to 
take a useful place in society us well as 
enabling them better to come to terms 
with the penal system. Prisoners are 
already disadvantaged and it seems 
hypocritical of the Government to 
support education for prisoners while 
refusing to increase spending to com- 
bat the problems of illiteracy, and lack 
of vocutionnl skills." 

The conference also turned its atten- 
tion to the plight of women in employ- 
ment. Ms Trivia Leman Nntfhe’’, con- 
vincingly reelected representative on 
the TUC women's advisory commit - 
lee. said tliat unemployment meant 
women s chauees ol promotion were 
almost non-existent. “In Nntfhe we 
huve evidence that discrimination is 
taking place in interviews. Women me 
heing asked what kind of contraceptive 
they use and what child care arrange- 
ments they make us a criterion for 
employment." 


Finding more 
room for 
manoeuvre 

New methods of obtaining accurate 
and realistic Information on the stu- 
dent capacity of further education 
colleges are recommended this week’ 
by the Department of Education und 
Science, 

A design note prepared with tlic 
support of the expenditure steering 

« mun (education) on educational 
uilding says that up to now such 
ealeu In lions have relied solely on the 
space norms contained in documents 
relating to building design. . 

. The note. proposes two methods of 
assessment because no single method 
1 cap fulfil the criteria of simplicity and 
responsiveness fo.local circumstances. • 

• ; The first method Jesuits in an overall : 
estimate of the total 1 capacity ;»f a 
college and will show whether thqre is 
spare or deficit capacity. 

The second results in a more de- 
tailed assessment showing what types 
of accommodation are over dr unefer- 
provided and whether the mix or type 
of space is appropriate. 

-Both methods nave been tested in 
. . various pilot studies and in. each the 
• ’’ ** T \ ot V na l caiMctty in "space 

, fyUdtmc tovtfvajent" ; students- ja \i$ 

• Coyersioivcf enrolled students the DtS 
has defined full-time 'and sandwich 
Stude nts fo r example ns being equal to 
one SFTE, part-time as 0.22, part-time 
. day and evening, as 0.22 Mir block 
release as 0.33. 

: In its comment on the first method 
.s' the design note says this is quick and 
• easy anddoes not require Inspection of 
individual rooms. On testing ft Was 
found to be reasonably accurate With 
utilization levels based oq 80. per cent' 
frequency of uife and RO per, cent 
five rage occupancy, ; • ; <• 

: On the second ,■ the npiei )hat 
• this method allows for locfllj jud^jrnent 
Allied to the lise of area siaiqdards.' jt 
can also provide guidance for manage- 
ment decisions oil space use. fyivtofy- 
- ing, for example, the adaptation - df 
: buddings to achieve ; a elosCr match 
between student numbers'; cqii rst&And 
accommodation. : -if’t' , v : ; 

^Assehlitg \(fa 
EdMaiton Buflrfing^ pefl&i 


Cardiff caught out 
by debt of£lm 


by Ngalo Crequer 

University College. Curdlff, will he 
more than £lnt In debt this year, 
.rising to £2.5m In 1984/85 If no action is 
taken and allowance is made for infla- 
tion. 

The shock figures, when the cnllcgc 
was expected to end the present finnn- 
clal year with a deficit of only 
£3(10,(100. were revealed at the last 
meeting of the finance committee; 

The reasons for the rislngdoficltare: 

, s JlS rrt P^ * n fcc income of some 
.ez'JU.UUU . tram overseas students. 
■There was a 10-15 per cent Tall in the 
.projected number of overseas stu- 
■ dents, which had been budgeted to 
Increase. - • 

• An overshoot on salary expenditure 
of some £250,1100 replacing staff who 
nave teft. This refers to academics who 
have left or retired (outside the com 


pcnsntkm scheme) 
academics. 


imd nun. 


• Expenditure on revised national 
insurance payemeiiut. some £4(l,IIIX). 

• Clawback half-way through the year 
by the University Grants Committee 
of £I40,(XK). 

• Reduction in the college’s UGC! 
gram for I9K4/H5 hy some £450.1X10. 

rhe college Is urgently looking at 
ways of making economics and has 

*■»»• ° r £L5m in 
19X4/85 and £3qnn 1985/86. so as to 
provide a financial buffer. 

There will be more siringeut ex- 
amination of the filling of vacant hosts, 
and there are likely: to bo cuts in 
maintenance, porterfng and cleaning, 
workshop and photographic facilities, 
vice on,n l* u * ,n ® ar, d pnotoedpying scr- 

Staff have also been exhorted to 
attract more overseas students. 


— - • *™is. uraKus smq 

Consortium move would 

Gpe ^tdepsmtment 

by Karen 'Gold : ' V " ! '• V'V;' ' • " .‘'''-'S-f 

. . ’ cul ‘ endangering the department’s fu- 

Haa.Wl.irc Co»„ty ' K^" e **■ 

The polytechnic has decided to keen 
its intake at the current level of 40 this 

.Allfi HnmnrMrii >-1. ui - 


nompjmire county l 

tlon itfmrtitree has agreed In principle 
to SCI up; a consortium of colleges 
teqcmpg.fiqe .art, in - order* to avoid 
: cl ^S!p8;a ajtpqrtgicnt, ... \ ... : 

,L^i8 n -W^^.C*!N tf four colleges 
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happen in the 

, . ■ , -jough reform i d 

the board structure is on the council's 
agenda. But the argument underlines 
the strength of feeling among univeni- 
^researchers in engineering that they 
fio not get a fair dqal from the SEK( . 

Profewws* Con 

SbSIS f li”* Ss cn “ stron 8 Grille of 

SERC funding. The RPC argued for 
some years for a separate engineering 
research and development Liiuneil, but 

ain£ s s^g u c? u| "*' , ‘ 

■ They . believe -that jf the SERC 
dropped . the , Teaching Company 
-«'' d clyrcg a , dS aS a 

™ n ? OM eIsc w wW back it. 





Tlit* Cuticer Kcsenreli C'ttmpni^ii opens a new £5(10,000 Ipbontajl 
druR resell rch al Aston llniversity today. The laboratory will bfx 
for testing new nnli-cuncer drugs like Ml to/.oliitnide, shown herds 
prepared for iujetllon Into volunteer patients, ‘flic new unit, id 
university’s department of piuirinaey, will be opened by SbJt* 
Black, director of research for Wellcome laboratories, 

Engineers 
seek longer 
term funding 

by Jon Turney 
Science Cot res pm hie m 

The Engineering I’oifi-vxii-,' C niH.-i 
ence Is pressing the Seieiue and I-n 
giiieerinu Research Cuiiiuil i,i m.,ke 
radical changes in |t> iuiuiing uf en- 
gineering. 

It wants an SERC strategy group to 
recommend a shift of funds to lung- 
term research, away from initialiu-s 
like the Teaching Company Scheme 
und special directorates. 
e When EPC re present n lives met the 
SERC needs of engineering working 
group curlier this numtli. they argued 
strongly for u shift of rebimrtt-% Ixaii 
within the SERC and within the coun- 
cil s engineering board. Some hPC 
members argue thut lheu>uiuil should 
have just two boards - one Tor science 
and one for engineering - instead or 
the present four. 

This is unlikely to hat 
foreseeable future, although reform of 


*-,i»ilt\ Sunderland » n jj? 
|H»lyu-chiiiiv. Durham 
ituivvrsiiii'S. already wW 
u ic clings and collaborate m" 3 
ill 


and 

.mil Hidiisiriul projects 


luiiiinimno irtMJir jnimiiiniWiiiiiiiu Jiiiunmiiiii 1 1 hcriistidlfiiifl 


Time to 
stop the 
steamroller 

The Prime Minister's crude and 
rather hurriedly cobbled together 
plans for the future government of 
Greater London and the metropoli- 
tan counties have met with an endless 
barrage of criticism from all political 
directions and from the full range of 
Interest groups. Students arc among 
the strongest critics of these plans 
and In l^ondon some people have 
been curious to observe the strength 
of student support for the GLC. 
Indeed, It Is when acting In defence of 
both the GLC and the ILKA that 
tandon’s students have recently 
been most vocal. 

Nat too long ago tlic GLC could 
easily have been abolished without 
many students even noticing. Three 
or four years ago In the sleepy days of 
Sir Horace Cutler, they would have 
wondered what possible difference it 
would make. 

Since the last GLC elections In 
1981, the council appears to have 
woken Itself up. It has Implemented a 
range of new policies - not always 
without Conservative group support 
- which are quite clearly in line with 
the aspirations of not just London's 
Students, but of the capital's young 
people in general. We have a council 
which susidlzcs bus and tube travel to 
the point where It becomes afford- 
able; a council which believes in 
spending money to keep Londoners 
In work rather than to keen them on 
the dole; a council which takes 
positive action to combat racism and 
racist attitudes within our society! a 
council which refuses to pretend that 
Londoners would survive and East- 
West nuclear conflict and a council 
which seeks to provide cheap and 
accessible arts and sports activities. 

Unfortunately It is this awakening 
and these popular policies which 
appear to have set Mrs Thatcher on 
her present course. From the student 

E qint of view, a local authority Is 
elng threatened with abolition for 
no greater "crime” than that It lias 
become relevant to the people whom 
It is Intended (6 serve. It is to be 

;roup 
'esto 

upon which It gained election. It 
could be said that It Is being abolished 
because its lenders have tried to play 
fajr with (heir constituents. Speaking 


Eastern 
promise 

Sriiuii tivmlrinicft ftf* . 

|k>hi<Tlmii-\ and two uniw» l *'‘. 

(Ik- Ninth Hast nl FngUoW 
fiiib.ii kvit un a pnjnuiWw' 
lu tin* l ur hast, hoping «»£ 

Miulfiiiv ifn-urth ti»ntin£lii»“' 

Milt.uu.it: >i to the legion. 

Ha- vc.il Witt propoKo , 
ni^cit l»y the Hritidi CuunoL P . 
take in Hongkong, Indoncw-^ 

l»orc and kuwiol and ^V, abolished because its majority gr 
lonnighf . I he five ,ni, 'yL , . has acted to implement the niarnfi 


V-c retires i 

Sir Roy Marshall, 

Hull Uoher»N)'fc bj r f2I8: 

ber.l985,ayeMewlyJ0TO, 

a suHahta “natural brew/ ; 5 
structuring of the uaheiw. ^ 
‘io Is M< 

1979, 


Sir Roy, who U M, 
dhianceitor in 
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at our national rally on March 10th, 
Ken Livingstone put forward his 
view that the GLC's greatest “crime” 
Was that it presented an alternative 
view to the negative approach which 
this, government lias put forward. 
This union would not disagree with 
him. 

In the case of (he Inner I,ondon 
Education Authority our members’ 
education will be affected. Despite 
our occasional differences with the 
- we respect and 
stand against 
the government during the paBt three 
yfefcrs. The ILEA has so often led the 
way both In new educational Initia- 
tives and in resislbig massive cuts In 
funding, that the governments 
attempts, to silence IIS leaders and 
Stamp out their Independence Is 
extcitdYhelr teaching criminally dictatorial and cduca- 

cow S specialized langur J ' ; : . tltjnaliy disastrous. , 
schools, . ;. i •’:■/. ^Thc government and Its supporters 

Tlte students rtay well feel passionately that the 

their fcastet n ^ - i*«(lfev v ''0lC and the metropolitan author- 
language oounK aunf [ Hips must be abolished In order the 

gical ImtituK ;«»ve Britain from economic ruin. 

fwowcHtUlonEMO**’ They would do . well tq take Into 

tire cko.Moom. accouqt thc passion vith which many 

of us will defend the GLC and its 
ics.:. In, Londbn. we’ve been 
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Dole ‘preferred to YTS’ 


by Patricia Santinclli 
Many thousands of youngsiers arc 
Tejecting the Y«suih Training Scheme 
because they prefer io stay un the dole. 
Youthuitl warns in a criiieai rejmri sent 
to -.ill MPs this week. 

Youlhaid says that around iltMHH) 
16-year-old school-leavers have 
turned down ;i place. One reason is 
that the scheme is "training on the 
cheap", with each place costing some 
£2lH» less a year tlum on Ihe Youth 
Opportunities Programme. 

Commenting on the report. Mr Paul 
Lewis, director of Youthaid. said: 
“This is depressing news for all who 
hoped i liiit the scheme w-uuld provide 
good training and » fair chance of a 
job. But it is hardly surprising when 
the scheme is run on the cheap, with 
less than a 50/50 chance of n jub at the 
end. 

“We hope that the Government will 
take our report to heart and consider 
ways of improving the training and 
offering something positive m the end. 
Otherwise the scheme is doomed to 
mediocrity.” 

Youthaid says that the shock evi- 
dence that so many unemployed 
yuungsters were giving the YTS the 
(“thumbs down" cumc in u recent reply 
from the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion in tlic House uf Commons. Sir 
Keith Joseph said thut out of 330.000 
16-ycu r-olus not in work or fuli-tiinc 
education, only 220,000 had joined the 
YTS. 


It iminis mil that iht’.e liguro flatly 
contradict Government claims about 
the scheme, for example that the Unv 
tukc-up on the scheme was because 
young people were finding jobs or 
staying on in education. 

"Tlie new figures show that the 
number of I a- year-olds in jobs stayed 
constant at l7'(l.(Xli) between January 
WK3 and 1984. Moreover the number 
of i6-ycar-olds in full-time education 
has fallen from -Mu.niX) in January 
19X3 to 40(1, tHHl in January 19X4.” 
Youthaid savs. 

Youthaid has calculated the dispar- 
ity of spending between each YTS and 
TOP place un the basis of £1 billion 
spent on -Ihn.tino YTS places at £2,174 
per place. In the final year of the YGP, 
£743m was being spent on the euui va- 
lent of 315.CRJD places, or £2.359 per 
place. 

The report also predicts that the 
Government will attempt its introduce 
full compulsion for ! 6-ycar-olds to join 
the YTS through tlic removal of be- 
nefits when it reviews entitlements this 
year. 

A call for ti radical shake-up and 
urgent review of the YTS has conic 
from voluntary organizations whose 
schemes arc being t It reutened with cuts 
or closure by (he Manpower Services 
Commission' 

The Government announced recent- 
ly. against the advice on the commission 
and Lite Youth Training Board, that 
cuts of 30 per cent would he im- 


plemented in YTS places run by volun- 
tary organizations and Incul aulhciT- 
nie's. 

In a xtuik report. YTS: Luts Start 
Arum, the National Council for 
Voluntary Organizations warns the 
MSC anJ (he Department of Employ- 
ment that unless the- structure of ihe 
YTS is rethought, there is a strong risk 
of losing the valuable contribution of 
both voluntary organizations and local 
authorities. 

The report warns that the cuts will 
lead a twu-ticr programme, will 
brand ce Main young people as second 
rale and imply that some of them need 
remedial (raining. 

Among the changes ihe NC VO 
wants are the end of Ihe rigid two-tier 
system between Mode A and Mode B 
schemes. It also necks greater part- 
nership he i ween different sponsors , 
with trainees being given the max- 
imum opportunity in swnn from one 
scheme to another, regut diet.*, of their 
ability or potential. 

Altogether some 45 projects run hy 
voluntary organizations arc under 
ful of i ' 


thre: 


closures. 


The Youth Training Scheme: Uriejinu 
hiper, from Youthaid, 9 Poland 
Street, London \V1, £ 1 .511. 

YTS - Let’s Stan Again, a v nil able from 
the National Council for Voluntary 
Organizations, 26 Bedford Square, 
London WCl. 


Hague demands ABRC shake-up 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Sir Douglas Hague, chairman of the 
Economic and Social 


Research Coun- 
cil. Iasi week called for a shake-up in 
the affairs of the Advisory Board for 
• the Research Councils. 

As a newcomer to the ABRC and a 
management scientist, Sir Douglas 
said the immense complexity of the 
managerial problems faced hy a body 
taking decisions across the whole of 
science and technology demanded a 
change in its entire culture and climate 
of thinking. 

He proposed the formation of a 
separate ABRC strategy unit as a step 
in this direction, “to challenge ortho- 
doxies, to promote learning within the 
ABRC and to ensure the . change 
actually happens". 

Sir Douglas's comments were part of 
a wider plea for application of the 
expertise of business schools and man- 
agement institutes in decision-making, 
in his Mond lecture at Manchester 
University. 

He lamented the cultural gap on 
managerial questions between the so- 



Sir Douglas Hague; plea for expertise 


cial und natural scientific communi- 
ties, exemplified by the response to a 
paper he had circulated to a number of 
scientists on the ABRC. 

“They. Insisted that they found what 
anyone from a business school would 
regurd ns a totally conventional 


approach as veiling on the incompre- 
hensible." Sir Douglas said. 

Underlying his comments is a strong 
dissatisfaction with the ABRC s 
approach to the science budget,- which 
he believes reflects a conviction (hat 
research deserves more resources 
irrespective of considerations of effi- 
ciency or costs felt elsewhere. 

But while the scientists’ approach 
was unsatisfactory. Sir Douglas uWo 
found fault with ttye practices of 
businessmen drawn into Government 
derision-mnking and of civil servants. 
Businessmen took nn over-simple view 
of Government problems, lie felt, and 
civil servants were trained only to 
operate dn administering bureaucracy. 

Somehow, the ABRC nnd other 
bodies making policy on novel technic- 


al ar d socinl questions, must develop a 
bureacrncy, Sir Dougins 
‘We need Whitehall to dc- 


lenrning 
argued, 
elo 


veiop a connected set of leurning 
organizations. This would comprise 
the ABRC, the research councils, 
parts of the Department Of Education 
nnd Science and indeed parts of other 
Whitehall departments.' • 


Association 
seeks MPs’ 
support 

A hid is to be made to win back grant 
aid for (he LMucatiunal Centres Asso- 
ciation. folluwinu ihe Department uf 
Education and Science's decision to 
phase out funding over (he nevt three 
years. 

The assoc ut lion's executive, which 
held un emergency meeting in discuss 
(he decision, is to approach MPs 
asking i Item io raise the issue in 
Parliament. 

After Ml years, the assoc i ,\ lion's 
future is threatened hy withdrawal of 
the tlh.Mft) a year grant. Linder the 
DBS proposals funding would be re- 
duced to £7.1100 next year and com- 
pletely removed by I9XX. 

Member institutions of the ECA, 
which range from university extra- 
mural departments to small education- 
al centres will uho be asked tu support 
the campaign. 

The ECA’s executive is also to send 
a letter to the DBS asking for reconsid- 
eration of ihe decision. At the very 
least the executive is hoping for a stay 
of execution to allow time to explore 
other means of financing. 

Lecturers’ 
diploma call 

Steps to improve the quality of 
teaching at Birmingham University arc 
to be placed before its senate by 
students who feel that professional 
training of lecturers is being neglected. 

Birmingham’s guild nf students be- 
lieves that the cuts offer an opportun- 
ity to replace qualitative growth by 
qualitative growth by moving towards 
the establishment of a diploma in 
ranching in higher education. 

It says: “Institutional resistance and 
the resultant campaign against profes- 
sional training is merely the natural 
outcome of y long tradition of regarding 
university teachers as qualified by virtue 
of their degrees. «* 

“To change this tradition it would be 
necessary to make a new start in 
appointments policy rather than hope 
for the sudden nr even gradual reversal 
[among existing teaching stuff." 
i The guild says that if a diploma was 
| established lecturers could qualify for 
j tlic equivalent of nt least two annual 
I salary increments - an advantage they 
’would retain throughout their teaching 
career. 

“Surely the fact thnt the academic 
profession requires no qualifications, 
no sign of proficiency in the teaching 
clement or the job leave*, universities 
open to attack, the guild says. 
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Cox in attack on polys 


protected (here is sufficient iiccountn- 
bility to see it is not uhused," she 
concluded. 

Colleges ol education and the volun- 
tary sector needed stability rather than 
more change, accompanied ns it was by 
the Tear ol possible closures, the lit 
Rev John Gibbs, Bishop of Coventry, 
warned during the debate. 

Comment i tig on the Robbins report, 
the Bishup said that its reading had not 
led him to believe that nil higher 
education should be concentrated in 
the universities. They did have to be 
preserved as centres of excellence but 
not at the cost of different kinds of 
excellence in other institutions. 

“I am nervous nt the implication that 
there is only one kind of excellence and 
in our system we suffer from the kind 
of Hcndcmic snobbery which sees the 
ancient universities as the only mode) 
of excellence and which reduces all 
other institutions to pale reflections." 

Attacking the Department of 
Education and Science's concept of 
concentration, meaning a larger num- 
ber of students in fewer compart- 
ments, the Bishop argued for a greater 
diversity of institutions with dearly 
defined objectives achieving their own 
excellence with easier transfer be- 
tween them. 


nn.i Dntri/'ia Cnnfinaii* the Polytechnic of North London, protected there is sufficient nc 

nnu rnirECia aanimeill . where she was previously head of the bilily to see it is not nhusci 

Polytechnic resources have not been department of sociology! Student dis- concluded, 
rationalized enough because of an mption there continued and “certain Colleges of education and thi 
absence of overall policy for higher academic practices arc conduned tary sector needed stability rati 
education. Baroness Cox said in the which many outside that college be- more change, accompanied ns i 
House of Lords debate on higher lievc to he unacceptable". the fear of possible closures, 

education. Giving the example of the cirailn- Rev John Gibbs, Bishop of Cn 

Asking whether there was a need for lion of exiunination themes at PNL, warned during the debate. 
London to have eight polytechnics, she she asked how many other students at Commenting on the Robbins 
said: “These colleges often have re- colleges and the Open University the Bishup said that its reading 
latively small numbers of students in would love to have some such explicit led him to believe that nd 
some departments which are expen- guidance. “They feel they have to education should be conccntr 
sive to maintain'', work much harder and do not see why the universities. They did hav 

"Moreover, they often enjoy lavish the polytechnic students' degree preserved as centres of cxcclle 
funding in diverse areas ranging from should be seen to be of equal value to not at the cost of different k 
well-staffed and well- equipped media theirs.” excellence in other institution 

resources units to student unions, with Of the Council for National “I am nervous nt the implicat 

as many as six full-time, highly politi- Academic Awards agreement after' there is only one kind of excel Ic 
cized sabbatical officers paid from student protests that the practice in olir system we suffer from t 
public funds.” should continue at PNL for another of Rcndcmic snobbery which s 

She supported the polytechnic prin- year, she said: “1 cannot help being ancient universities as the only 
ciple of technical and vocational worried about academic standards of excellence and which redi 
education, hut not the way some when those charged with the responsi- other institutions to pnle re flee 
polytechnics had developed, in par- bility for maintaining them appear to Attacking the Departme 
ticulnr the way public sector arts be swaved by student action of this Education and Science's com 
students row comprised 23 per cent of kind". concentration, meaning a. large 

non-university provision, while uni- "As a nation we must he sure that her of students in fewer cc 
versity arts students comprised 21 per none of our institutions of higher ments, the Bishop argued fora 
cent of univversity provision. education gives .students academic diversity of institutions with 

She also questioned the comparabil- short shrift or abuse the precious defined objectives achieving th< 
■ty of academic standards between the resources entrusted to their charge, excellence with easier trnnsl 
public sector and universities, quoting and that while academic freedom is tween them 
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it finds, for example, the proportion \\ If J \ itJJw/EyxA'uv Jil 
of manual workers children going on \\ v* J J jj faSsK)” 
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cent to 31 per cent of the total in 1979. 1 [( < ; J \ll 
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. Between the survey years Catholic f « . . . 

participation in higher education rose ronapirants of Rats next to Edinburgh Castle may have naintli 

S!iS r ^S5ffM^S: feS 1 under ,heir wa "‘ 

contrasts with that of Pro ot , n ” e at 

terms of social class. iJ i?* 1 ■ , ar t In Britain believes the above line dr 

The number of women students also ** . °^ a *** ur «l» Pastorale Bte tonne”, which the 

shosyed a marked Increase: in . 1973 •pwiUedr in Ramsay Garden as part of a set of over 80 
they -made up 41 per cent of new j ■■■■ • 
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HMs next to Edinburgh Gaslle may have paintings hy 
JJliJS? “ch PMMmpwlonlst Paul Serusler under their wallpane/ 
according to a Glasgow University lecturer. • P P® * 

^iss Clare WIUsdqn of the department of the history of fine art and 
aspeciaHst on mural art In Britain believes tfc” boVe I™ 

S Q “ of a mural, “Pastorale Btetonne ,> , which the artist' 

painted in RtUbsay Carden as part of a jset of over 80 . ' 


Universities must heed 
‘revolutionary’ report 

by Maggie Richards 

Universities must psiy sijccml altcntion cxpciicniiul Iciimins m 


by Maggie Richards 
1 Universities ivuisi pay special altcntion 
(o (he findings of it Chiivorsily Grants 
Commit (cc working party on con- 
tinuing education. Dr Edwin Kerr, 
chief officer of (he Council for Nation- 
al Academic Awards has urged. 

Dr Kerr, chuirnmn of a simitar uroup 
within the National Advisory Body, 
Inst week described the UGC report as 
“revolutionary in its thinking”. 1 le was 
addressing a one-duy seminar at the 
Policy Studies Institute on adult ex- 
perience and learning. 

(n particular (he discussion concen- 
trated on assessment of prior learning 
and its development both in Britain 
ami in the United Stales. 

American experience in the field 
was outlined by Mr John St range of the 
Council for the Advancement of Ex- 
periential Learning. He related how 
recognition of prior learning had ex- 
panded during the past 14 years, frum 
a handful of institutions to currently 
more than 1,000. He estimated there 
were a further 800 American institu- 
tions offering some covert form of 
acceptance of prior learning. 

Case studies from British institu- 
tions included a system of prior learn- 
ing assessment nt Middlesex 
Polytechnic and a description of a new 

Change of 
direction 
for board 

The Engineering Industry Training 
Board is attempting to silence its critics 
by shifting its priorities from grants for 
specific schemes to ndvicc and consul- 
tancy for industry. 

The board hns recently come under 
fire from leudina engineering com- 
panies, who called ai vine Government 
to abolish the E1TB because it had lost 
touch with the new problems of train- 
ing for new technology. The com- 
panies were backed pint of the way by 
the Engineering Employers' Pale ra- 
don, which wanted Ihe hoard's £9m a 
year, budget reduced. 

The changes In the EITH's program- 
me, agreed at » meeting last week, will 
menu closer (mention to industry's 
Immediate needs, especially in training 
for use of electronic systems. Tlte 
board will recruit more specialist staff 
to deal with these nruas, and divert 
money from long-term grunts. 

Sir Richard O'Brien, chuinnun or 
the BITB, said; “Tito board reached 
unanimous decisions on a fundamental 
change of direction. It is right that 
engineering training should remain the 
responsibility of the EITB. It has the 
expertise, the contacts and the capac- 
ity to deliver”. 

The board is financed by a 1 per cent 
levy on engineering firms' payrolls, 
with exemptions granted if the com- 
pany’s training is certified as adequate. 
Hie EITB has also decided that the 
portion of the levy which is retained to 
pay its running costs, rather than 
retained through grants, will be re- 
duced slightly. 
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be increased. . 

“WhHe recognizing 1 that there are 


the brunt of the cuts. 
, 'The Researchers si 
there was nb real aab: 


qU aL » cd Wpish speaking candidates. 

All members of staff should be able 

through the’ medium of 
welsh, the union saw. “The practice 
of appointing monoglot English candi- 
dates to academic posts must cchse." 

A.; separate Universities Central 
. council on Admissions for Wales and 
separate funding are also proposed to 

e 75 c , te tf.Engfish students' 
; entering the University of Wales. 


experiential learning. ^ 

An American consortium of 

edueaiwn institutions cstab&ffi 
rlulmleplim to expand adult edX! 
ami provide counselling andi^ 
mem was dexcrilwd by Pamela 
the group s assistant director 
She explained how the consortia 
lirnl initially promoted an fdiwrjH 
ceiiirc for adults and later comWi 
this with out read t work. Contactsvil 
industry were established vA fit 
consortium began to develop |ot» 
term educational stratcglcsincoi£. 
turn with companies concerned dw 
retraining and the impact of leebrt 
gicul change on their employees’ jKi 
M ore recently un educational 
had been established on b rinS 
developed industrial .estate toworii 
advice, counselling and assessnugirf 
prior learning for employers and n 
ployecs. I 

Mr Norman Evans, of the Pofc 
Studies Institute, referred to the mi 
in Britain to encourage the same dtp* 
of collaboration between employe 
and educational institutions. He 
gc.stcd the creation of a bureau 
provide a mechanism through 
communication ami action coulduk 
place. 

College fears 
‘deal’ over 
transfer 

There arc fears at Bell College d 
Technology that (lie Scottish 0B». 
will leave it under local autbwtj 
control in return for StrathdvdcRf 
ttion giving up Glasgow College « 
Technology. 

Tlie Scottish Education Depart^ 
announced last year that Bell, W 
gow College and Napier College ■ 
Lothian Region should be transferred 
in central control, since they cones' , 
triiieil mi advanced further cducatKm 
with iion-nd vanced colleges remau^t ; 
mulor regional control. 

Strathclyde Regional Council 
opposed to the transfer of the colw«. 
lint an internal memo from «u*; 
principal, Mr Dougins Baker, W®. 
that there tire "widespread sugeesiiou 
that h deal is pending" wilh the St*: 
conceding Bell in return for Glup* 
College. • 

Such a move would endup.- 
courses ul Hell, which runs M perc« ; 
advanced courses, says Mr IW*: 
Since the SED cunt rols student qi»® 
for degree courses and approve* 
anccd courses, “any future redufli® 
in advanced work in gcodan ^|5^ ; 
likely to he al the expense of tna 
college". . .-rt*, 

Health visitors’ courses and tnw . . 
courses for technical teachers ww, . 
jeopardized if Bell did not beaw* : . 
central institution, according u 1 " 
Baker, since the UK policy. rt .. 
concentrate advanced courses 
trolly-run colleges. . 

“Despite assurances from 


vr : — 1 ■■ * _ - ■ — p • ■ • : ° 

i Students demand Welsh-speaking staff only ® 


man of the further education com®* ■ ■■ 
tec, Strathclyde cannot hold out^J .. 
against this policy as it docs not \. 

allocation of student grants."” » ' 
anced courses.” 

Bell’s contribution to highere®^ 
don should not be icopardiKO®^,- 
“rather useless sacrifice 
about whether higher 
should be under national Of- • r - 

control, the principal adds. , ■ - .- 

The Secretary of State for 
had said in July that he wojW. ^ j 
account of the interests o* st» .j,. 
students at the Institutions 
ferred, but Bell had 
cHence to put forward its views . 
negotiations began. 


ecoh^'li: 


embraces n , '•realistic'' eft"' 
approach. It is being, org«g 
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overseas news 

David Dickson reports from Paris on the European reaction to a manned space station 

Reagan invitation gets 
a mixed reception 


President Reagan’s invitation to Euro- 
pean nations to collaborate in the 
development of n manned space sta- 
tion hns precipitated n major debate in 
Europe over the future ut its nciivitcs 
in space, and in particular the joint 
programmes carried out through the 
ll-mcmher European Space Agency. 

He announced in January that the 
station is to be built over the next 10 
years by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

The American invitation hns been 
eagerly welcomed hy government offi- 


cials in some countries, such us West 
Germany. Germany contributed most 
of the financial support to the Space- 
lob. the orbiting laboratory built hy 
ESA as its contribution to NASA's 
space shuttle programme, and Imm- 
cluul by the shuttle last autumn. 
Together with Italy, Germany is keen 
to build on the technical experience it 
has gained to develop new components 
for manned space systems which, if the 
invitation is accepted, could he inte- 
grated into the US space station. 

France and Britain, however, are 
both considerably less enthusiastic. 
France is more interested in emphasiz- 
ing Europe’s need to remain indepen- 
dent from the US in space technology, 
and in particular to develop a signifi- 
cantly more power version of the 
launcher Arianc which could be used 
for manned space missions. Britain has 
long made it clear that it is more 
interested in the commercial aspects of 
space technology, such us telecom- 
munications satellites, than in space 
spectaculars. 

Furthermore many of Europe's 
space scientists are concerned both 
that a major commitment to the space 
station could result in yet further 
squeezes on an already tight budget for 
the more basic fields of space research, 
and that the scientific opportunities it 
offers could be achieved easier by 
other means. 

Stanford 
stands firm 
over centre 

from Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO 
Stanford University’s board of trustees 
has rejected by 22 votes to, four terms 
for a Reagan Public Policy Centre 
proposed by presidential counsellor 
Edwin Meese. 

The original White House proposal 
would have put the policy centre under 
the jurisdiction of tiie Hoover Institu- 
tion on War, Revolution and Peace. 
When Stanford trustees objected to 
the proposal, Meese offered a com- 
promise calling for on independent 
foundation to run the centre. 

Stanford president, Donald Ken- 
nedy, said: "There can be no convinc- 
ing assurance that a centre organized 
independently of the university and 
functioning merely as a lessee would 
be governed in accord with normal , 
academic standards." 

He reaffirmed the trustees' desire to 
have the university control governance 
of the $40m Ronald Reagan Centre. 

' W. Glenn Campbell, director of the 
Hoover criticized the board’s deci- 
sion. “Those who have lost in this vole 
are the many Stanford students, staff 
and faculty who witl not be able to 
benefit from the outstanding confer- 
ence facilities arid the association with 
,;the many distinguished national and 
. international scholars who will spend a 
' year or more at the centre,” he said. 

Kennedy noted that the Stanford 


Dr Herbert Curicn. president of 
France's national centre for space 
studies and chairman of ESA's admi- 
nistrative council said: “Must scientists 
think tliut a free living satellite is a 
more efficient wnv to obtain important 
scicntifie results than a space station." 

Yet each European country realizes 
that the cost of any individual signifi- 
cant space project is now so large that 
most can only be financed interna- 
tionally. As a result. ESA is currently 
seeking to put together and sell to its 
member states a package of projects 
that goes some way to meeting the 
demands of each - just ns it did at the 
beginning of the when it agreed 
to pursue simultaneously the spacc- 
Inb, Arianc and telecommunications 
satellite programmes. 

It was against this background that 
NASA's administrator James Boggs 
visited Bonn, Rome, London and 
Paris al the beginning of the month on 
the first leg of a round the world tour to 
invite foreign participation in the space 
station. 

Speaking in Paris shortly after 
addressing ESA’s council, Bcggs said 
he was hoping to convince European 
governments to contribute an addi- 



An artist's concept of a spare station 


tional 20 to 25 per cent to the space 
station on top of the $8 billion wnich 
President Reagan has already 
announced that NASA is planning lb 
seek from Congress over the next IU 
years. Japan is being asked for another 
If) to 15 per cent. 

Bcbbs also made it clear, however, 
that NASA needs a quick decision. 
The agency plans to award contracts 
for what are called Phase D studies to 
various industrial bidders early next 
year for design work on different 
aspects of the station, and any country 
or group of countries which wants to 
glay^a major role should be signed up 

Britain's minister for information 
technology, Mr Kenneth Baker, is said 


to have told Bcggs that there would 
probably he little problem for Britain 
in finding a sum equivalent to It) per 
cent of the predicted costs from Euro- 
pean nations, the minimal level at 
which both sides agree that participa- 
tion would be meaningful. 

He stressed, however, that parti- 
cipation on the scute which Bcggs was 
suggesting would require a quantum 
leap in Europe's commitment to activi- 
ties in space if it was not to undermine 
development programmes in other 
fields. 

This, in turn, would require a top 
level political decision among 
Europe's leaders. At present, llic 
whole of the European space budget is 
about $1.7 billion - less than one sixth 
the annual budget of NASA. 

The agency Itself has little doubt that 
it would like to collaborate with 
NASA. Studies have already been 
going on both within the agency and in 
several of its member states - in 
particular West Germany and Italy - 
on the form that this collaboration 
might take. 

f At its next meeting in June, ESA’s 
council will examine a proposal being 
put to it jointly by Germany and Italy 
to undertake a programme of develop- 


ment of modular units for mn lined 
spuce activities. This would lie known 
as Project Columbus, since it would 
aim to be ready in 1992, the five 
hundredth anniversary of the discov- 
ery of America. Burly planning docu- 
ments make it clear tnat, although the 
units could form an independent Euro- 
pean space station, they nre primarily 
conceived of us the basic components 
of the European contribution to 
NASA's scheme. 

Matching up ESA’s and NASA's 
ideas at the technical level are, how- 
ever. likely to be relatively straight- 
forward compared to the diplomatic 
juggling thu! must now take place. 

NASA is doing what it can to make 
the task easier for Europe. Beges 
stressed, for example, that it might 
well be possible to design the cargo 
base for the space station in such a way 
that it could accommodate Hermes, a 
small, manned shuttle which the 
French Brc hoping to develop for use 
with the expanded version of Arianc. 

Ho also emphasized the opportuni- 
ties that (be space station would offer 
for the development Of advanced tech- 
niques in robotics and telecommunica- 
tions. 


Australian row over high pay 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

The Australian government has 
“fined” 13 higher education Institu- 
tions more than AS250.000 for over- 
paying some of their senior academics. 

Deductions totalling A$259,00O will 
be made from federal government 
grams this year to 1 1 universities and 
two institutes of technology that paid 
staff more than the amounts recom- 
mended by the Academic Salaries 
Tribunal. 

The fines - which range from 
A$3,000 for the James Cook Universi- 
ty to A$175,000 for the South Austra- 
lian Institute of Technology have 
caused considerable discomfort among 
the heads of the institutions and some 
of their assistants who benefited from 
the over-payments. 

Minister of Education and Youth 
Affairs, Senator Susan Ryan, said thg 
Commonwealth andstate mlril&tCrS for 
education had agreed in 1979 that staff 
covered by Academic Salaries Tribun- 
al recommendations, including uni- 
versity vice chancellors' and college 
principals, should be paid those rates 
and no more. 


She used a piece of legislation 
introduced, but never put into effect, 
by the former Fraser government to 
make the cuts. Her action again de- 
monstrates the myth of institutional 
autonomy in Australia and the fact 
that the Commonwealth, as the main 
provider of higher education funds, 
can exert its will on institutions as it 
wishes. 

Senator Ryan had warned the in- 
stitutions last year to scale down the 
salaries paid to senior academics to the 
levels recommended by the tribunal, 
or face the consequences. Melbourne, 
La Trobe, Macquarie, Wollongong, 
Queensland, James Cook, Gnffiin, 
Adelaide, Flinders and Murdoch uni- 
versities, along with the University of 
New South Wales, the Western Au- 
stralian Institute of Technology and 
the South Australian Institute, arc 
now suffering the consequences. 

The vice chancellor or Melbourne 
University, professor David Caro, snld 
his two deputy vice chancellors had 
been appointed and their salaries de- 
termined before the decision was made 
to hold salaries at tribunal rates. "It is 
quite ridiculous with this university's 
budget of A$ 1 00m that we hnVe to fool 
around with an A$8,000 fine,” he said. 


A spokesman for Ln Trobe Uni- 
versity said its vice chancellor. Profes- 
sor John Scott. was paid AJ4.0U0 more 
than the figure set by the tribunal but 
this was justified because Professor 
Scott hnd no deputies. 

Generally heads of Institutions arc 
extremely well-paid by Australian 
standards. The tribunal grades univer- 
sities into two classes and has recom- 
mended the seven vice chancellors of 
the mnjor metropolitan universities be 
paid A$66.5(J0n year and the other five 
A$6I,600. 

These figures do not necessarily 
reveal the idee chancellors actual sal- 
ary package. Many universities pro- 
vide (heir acndemlc heads with houses, 
servants, cars and expense accounts. 

A spokesman for the Federation of 
University Staff Associations said the 
federation had no quarrel with the 
Common wealth’s action. But if the 
Common wealth insisted that universi- 
ties should riot pay above the recom- 


mended salary levels, it ought also to | 
legislate to ensure that institutions 
could not pny below them. Although 
all Institutions generally abided by the 
tribunal's recommendations, universi- 
ties were not obliged to pay their staff 
at those levels, the spokesman said. 


Irish college rules out student increase 


board had sent Meese a “cordial reply” 
to reassure him of the university’s 
enthusiastic wish to proceed with the 
Reagan library.. ■ 

Swedish aid 


,: Jhe Swedish Agency for Research . 
Cooperation With Developing CoUu- r j 
. tries (SAREC) has agreed to provide'. | 
{Swedish Kroner 3m for scientific uni- 


, versity research in Sri Lanka. : 

• Projects, include a buffalo farm, 
inland fisheries research', a zoological 


i , stnVey and^Ssridaf acl erkean d huma* r] 
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from John Walshe 

• DUBLIN 
Eire's biggest educational institution 
has bluntly st ated th at It will not be 
possible to drastically increase student 
intake. _ 

Education minister Mrs Geriima 
Hussey, had hoped thBt the existing 
institutions could cater for more stu- 
dents with little additional investment. 
But this has' been ruled but in a 
memorandum - from - University 1-. Col- 
lege, Dublin which In .1982/83 had 
10,011 students - 8,723 full-time stu- 
dents and 1 ,288 part-time students. Of 
those listed is part-time, 600 were 
taking evening arts or commerce de- 
gr)e«*!;TKere 4 wqra- fllscr- 4,060 fcxtta- 
muraJ ■stqdehts.v , t / * '■ 1 1 * ?/• f 


The memorandum prepared by the 
college president. Dr Thomas Mur- 
phy. rejects the idea of dual entry or a 
double intake* of students each year, 

He says there appears to be a current 
view that & the leaching year extends 
over only 75 to 26 weeks it should be 
possible to admit students twice 
annually, and to complete the course 
for both groups of students in the one 
year. 

■ But thfe is riot possible, says Dr 
Murphy. In pearly all departments, 
: June and September are taken up with 
the marking of scripts, correlation of 
results and examination iboard meet- 
ings. • 

fin all large departments', mbM oT I he 
staff at£involved during July with the 




matriculation examination. 

Dr Murphy's memorandum says 
there is no question of increasing 
Intake into riieaipjne, veterinary medi- ; 
cine, agriculture^ architecture and law. 
The intake of students is sufficient, or 
more than sufficient to meet the needs 
of Ihis country in these professions. 

"ITiis leaves four faculties: com- 
merce, arts, science^ and engineering'. 

Turning to commerce, he says the 
present' staff/student ratio at 1:27 ‘Is i 
poor. But it migtiV'bp possible to take 1 
into an extra 300 students nt a current' 
cost of £300,000 per annum. 

In arts, the ratio is 1:18.5 but this 
masks considerable variations, such'as 
1:20'" 'in ■■ philosophy 1 "to 1 L3A '-lil' 
psychology.* «i.v t,: ‘ 
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Artists suffer 
from heavy 
brushwork 

In recent months, the Canadian 
media has given extensive coverage of 
Revenue Canndn’s heavy-handed 
dealings wilh artists, faculty mem- 
bers and writers. Well-known artists 
have been advised by tax assessors to 
destroy unsold works in order to 
speed the allowance of deduction 
expense; members of fine arts de- 
partments linve been reassessed liy 
thousands of dollars because their 
artistic endeavours have been 
deemed to be really n "hobby". 

Journo I is Is and opposition politi- 
cians have discovered, moreover, 
Ural (he (ax department sets quotas 
for collectors, nnd bases employee 
evaluations on the amount collected 
and the number of successful reas- 
sessments. Obviously, the financial 
hazards for faculty and artists are 
serious and unpleasant; a more se- 
rious concern, however, Is the 
realization that this harassment Is a 
symptom of a complete lack of under- 
standing on the part of the federal tax 
department as to how artists, writers 
and academics ftinctlon. 

In the area of research expendi- 
tures, the Canadian Income Tax Act 
provides that research expenditures 
are deductible from research grants. 
Monies received through a research 
grant from which research expendi- 
tures are not deducted Is taxable as 
regular Income. 

Problems arise when the grant Is 
Insufficient or there is no grant and 
research expenditures are Incurred. 
When this happens to an academic, 
who Is expected by his or her employ- 
ment contract to conduct research 
and engage In scholarship, the em- 
ployee is forced to pay for such 
research expenses out of employment 
Income. 

Tiie Canadian Income Tax Act 
does not allow for research expenses 
to be deducted from such Income. 
The underfunding of Canadian uni- 
versities in effect, forces academics to 
subsidize the stale education system, 

A second problem area arises IVom 
the fact that ln Canada, a large 
number of writers and artists have 
had to supplement their Income by 
teaching ln universities. This has 
meant that students hnve n unique 
opportunity lo be exposed to some or 
our best artists and writers. 

By accepting this employment, 
however, these orltstB and writers 
now find themselves in a Catcli-22 
situation: if, In the opinion of the 
department, the artist Is not commer- 
cially viable, the department declares 
the Individual to be a "hobby" artist. 

It Is clear that the federal govern- 
ment has not developed a coherent 
policy towards artists and scholars 
employed by universities. On the one 
hand, a number of government de- 
partments and agencies provide 
financial support for the artS] uni- 
versity research and scholarship, but 
on the other, Revenue Canada’s 
restrictive rulings reduce the value of 
such aid. 

It is denrly Inconsistent on the part ' 
of the government to call for the 
development and protection of the 
arts In Canada ana at the: same ((me 
to countenance the singling out of 
artists and writers by disallowing 
deductions for professional expenses. 
It Is similarly Inconsistent to provide 
tax incentives to encourage. research 
and development and then to lax In a = 
restrictive manner employees such as 
academics who conduct much of 
Canada's research. - 

Ron G. Leyesque 

The author is associate executive secret - 
,my of y tht- Cn^adhln' Asstciatlon- of 
1 University Teachers . „ ■ ; 
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overseas news 



Polish opposition warned 


The Polish authorities will never give 
their consent to opposition activities in 
universities nnd colleges. Deputy 
Prime Minister Mieezyslaw Rakowski 
has warned. Mr RaKashi, Formerly 
editor of the relatively liberal 
weekly Polityka, frequently acts as 
government spokesman on matters 
relating to the intelligentsia. 

His latest pronouncement was made 
during a “public debate" at Poznan 
Technical University, at which repre- 
sentatives of the vanous higher educa- 
tion institutions in the city discussed 
Rakowski's new book Difficult Dia- 
logue. This is a collection of all his 
major pronouncements and press arti- 
cles since the beginning of martial Ihw. 

Rakowski noted in particular that 
some members of the student com- 
munity considered the new law on 
higher education as a “sign of the 
authorities’ weak ness". This law was 
drafted during Ihc Solidarity period, 
and was then promulgated, in on 
emasculated form, in May 1982. It- 
contains a number of guarantees of 
university autonomy. 

Students who felt that the conces- 
sions granted hy the new law could be 
“abused for the struggle against the 
socinlist suite” were, said Rakowski,' 
labouring under a "gross mis- 
apprehension'’. He appealed, there- 
fore, to all university lecturers and 
professors “not to bring up young 
people in a spirit of resistance to their 
own country 1 ’. 

This injunction seems to refer to the 
"self-education circles" advocated by 
the Solidarity underground. While the 
specific activities of such circles are not 
reported in the underground press, 
some idea of their scope can be 
obtained from a catalogue of text- 
books published by the ZEN (National 
Education Books) published press. 

By the end of last year, four works j 
had appeared; Economic Crisis in the < 
Poush People's Republic, Independent 



Mr Rakowski: appeal to lecturers 


Education, The Events of March 1968, 
and Tolerance, plus a handbook on the 
teaching of courses in history, soci- 
qlogy, psychology, religious affairs, 
literature, economics, philosophy and 
the affairs of the Soviet bloc. 

Nine further works arc at the prin- 
ters. five in preparation and 16 more 
intended. Titles include Solzhenitsyn 
on Peace and the Use of Force, Bukovs- 
ky's Pacifists against Peace (reprints of 
western editions). Vaclav Havel on 
The Strength of the Powerless (trans- 
lated from Czech), Robert van Vorens' 
on the political misuse of psychiatry, 
and the Kennedy- Khrushcncv letters 
on the Cuban Crisis. 

Apart from warning the academic 
community away from dissent, 
Rakowski offered a small carrot in the 
promise that moves will be made 
towards improving the living standards 
of Polish academic circles “if possibili- 
ties emerge”. This, presumably, 
means if, innis words “peace and order 
|s secured in Poland in conditions of 
international competition, growing 
distance and technological sap, in 
removing the conditions of crisis”. 


Hf!" health care cash is wasted in US 


For academic scientists, the threat of 
a gap between Polish science and the 
leadmg edge of world science is be- 
coming h matter of increasing concern. 
Last December, the outgoing presi- 
dent and academic secretary of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences warned of 
this danger in their report to the 
academy. 

To the academics the threat is 
primarily one of information - the 
economic crisis meant the curtailment 
and finally the cancelling of funds to 
subscribe to foreign journals, while 
martial law mennt severe restrictions 
on foreign travel and exchanges. 

This concern on the part of the 
academics has provided (he authorities 
with a means of exerting pressure on 
scholars. A particularly blatant case of 
such pressure was reported recently, 
by several underground Warsaw news- 
papers, concerning the scientists for- 
merly employed at the Swierk Nuclear 
Research Institute near Warsaw. 

This institute lias had a strong 
Solidarity chapter, which, in Decem- 
ber 1981. staged a strike protesting 
against the imposition of martial law. 
In reprisal, the institute was split into 
three new bodies, and the more mili- 
tant Solidarity people were thus eased 
out, during the reshuffle, without 
formally contravening the labour laws 
on dismissals. Recently, however, the 
authorities Imve indicated that they 
would be willing to restore the status 
quo at Swierk provided the scientists 
would perform certain “political initia- 
tives ’. 

TTiese include persunding Western 
editors which published accounts of 
the dissolution of the institute that it 
never look place, and writing articles 
to Poliiyka, based on materials sup- 
plied by the Party, giving the “correct 
view concerning Polish scientists sent 
abroad on official trips who have 
overstayed their visas and are now 
working in the West. 


from E. Pu trick McQuaic/ 

. WASHINGTON 

American consumers are footing the 
bill for $60 billion each year in health 
rare gadgetry and untested therapies 
they haven’t bargained for. 

A special committee of (he Congress 
exploring health care costs learned last 
week from a panel of expert witnesses 
that up to that amount could be saved 
annuuUy by investing “a few hundred 
millions into the careful evaluation of 
new technologies before they were 
marketed. 


of Medicine, speculated that an im- 
mediate "five to ten billion dollars a 
year could he saved through imple- 
mentation of a clinical trials policy for 
new therapies. This money, he said, “Is 
presently being wasted on medical 
technology that could clearly be shown 
to be useless, redundant, or even 
dangerous”. 

A number of American universities, 
medical schools. and agencies In both 
the public and private sector have 
carved out a role in medical technology 
assessment, but. witnesses testified, no 
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dent Ronald Reagan to thank for the 

l\rncn nt nnVl nnnll,. a 


cost of Staying fit last year hit a 
whopnipg W22.4 billions, up 12-fold 
from I960 figures. • 

Harvard Medical School's Dr 
Arnold Reiman, who .Is also editor of 
the authoritative New England Journal 


government, which picks up the tab for 
the bulk of the nation’s health care, 
lacks the basic information it needs to 
be a prudent consumer. 

,Bul this has not always been the 
National Centre for 
Health Care Technology was set up 
under congressional mandate to re- 
view new treatments arid advise the 


health care financing administration 
on decisions to cover or not cover 
developing technologies under the 
Medicare programme. 

According to Dr Seymour Perry, 
director or the centre until the Reagan 
government shut it down in 1981, of 
the 75 new technologies studied, -10 per 
cent were found to be “Ineffective" 
nnd "without benefit to Ihc patients”. 

After dismembering the National 
Centro for Health Centre Technology, 
the Rcnann administration assigned all 
of its duties to*, (he under staffed, 
over-burdened Office of Technology 
Assessment, a wing of the Federal 
Health Ministry. Four professionals - 
two registered nurses and two research 
assistants - are the only office em- 
ployees working on assessment issues, 
panellists told the Pepper committee. 
Hampered by limited funds, the office 
does not conduct clinical trials, nor 
does it calculate economic, ethical or 
social considerations. 


Strike 

threat 

withdrawn 

from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

More than 1,51111 professors mid associ- 
ate- professors in Finland have' with- 
drawn a threat to strike next month 
despite failing to achieve the radical 
improvements they were seeking in 
pay and research conditions. 

It hnd appeared that widespread 
dissatisfaction among loss senior 
grades of university staff would en- 
courage AKAVA. ‘the federation to 
which the professors' union belongs, to 
take a lead. But this week they 
accepted a settlement which fell far 
short of their aims. 

Ms Lcena L3htccnm!lki general 
manager of the professors' union said 
that since 197(1, when formal working 
contracts were first instituted for civil 
servants and academics, the pay of 
Finnish professors hnd plummeted by 
one-third in real terms. Government 
officials had forfeited “only" 18 per 
cent while industrial workers, the chief 
gainers, had almost dosed the once- 
yawning gup on their counterparts in 
neighbouring Sweden. 

“You can sec that the best people 
nre not ending un in the universities hy 
the 21 10 or 3llU professorships lliai 
remain unfilled, above all in the tech- 
nical and commercial sciences." said 
Ms Ulhtccnmflki. “In the long term 
the lag in pay could mean professors of 
a lower standard." 

The union has not been able to 
assess the number of brains drained 
away from Finnish universities in 
terms of potential professors hired into 
attractive research posts in private 
industry or seduced hy better condi- 
tions In other countries. But it is bound 
to be considerable. After 15 years 
spent acquiring (he academic qualifica- 
tions needed by professors tile Finns 
find themselves worse off than their 
Scandinavian equivalents - though 
grumbles on this score are now highly 
audible in Sweden and Denmark as 
well. 

Tnx scales arc similar to those in 
Britain. But since (lie Flnnmark is 
grossly overvalued vis-a-vis sterling in 
cost-of-living terms, comparisons arc 
fairly meaningless. What rankles with 
many Finnish professors is that after 
ten years of rising from a starting scale 

?? fin *i s 10 a maximum of 

£1,690 they may still be well over 
±1,000 a month behind a small-town 
manager appointed for little more than 
party loyalty and a penchant for poli- 
tical intrigue. 1 

Another problem is a snowballing of 
the paper-work performed by profes- 
sors - a drain on time and energy that 
could be belter spent on teaching and 
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Should Australian academics expect or have to carry out research? o — i — °' "‘ h ’ r °" 5 

C J y ° ut resea f ch? Geoff Maslen reports 


Lecturers’ 
stampede 
is halted 

The resignation or Scrbinii and M* 
icncgnn lecturers from Pristina Ur- 
venm y m Yugoslavia Ims been haliel 
Dr Hajrethn Ihulza, rector oft 
univeisity. announced recently 
He was speuking at D ^ 
commemorating the founJ 
anmyersary of ilic university, 
in 1 970 to provide a centre d hi*, 
education lor Kosovu province, 

Ims u large Albanian population. 

In 198], student unrest began m 
ilc nionst nit ion about poorc&nlcfcOB 1 
hostel facilities and escalated fc 
pro-Alhnnian riots. They deitai 
that Kosovo should have (he statusefi 
full member republic of the Yugo&i, 
federation or even become louM 
independent, prior to a possible aw 
with Albania. 

This led to the temporary closured 
the university, the severance of cii 
ral lies and exchanges with Tirana,#! 
a tightening of communist party at 
trol at Pristina. Lecturers and studeu 
considered to lie ton pro-Alta 
were dismissed and expelled. 

At the same time, Serbian ui 
Montenegrin lecturers at the Prisimi 
alarmed hy what they considered tali 
the “anti-Slav'' uttitude of the lod 
nopu hit ion and the student body 
found themselves posts elsewhere. 

Ihc lack of these lecturers wasa 
first less apparent, since at the bep& 
ning of the 1981/82 academic year tk 
vast majority of freshers opted fa 
Albanian us their language oi instw 
lion. Nevertheless, at one time, there 
were no less than 178 Albanian lec» 
ers giving cIhsscs with Serbo-Croat a 
Ihc lungunge of instruction. 

Now 1 14 of these have been re- 
placed by lecturers for whom Seth) 
Croat is their native language aodik 
other Albanian lecturers are only 
teaching small groups of Scrbo-Croo 
speakers. At the same time, 69 Setta 
and Montenegrin lecturers a« 
leaching Albanian students. 

Reviewing recent events, Dr Hods 
said that there had not been a sin# h 
demonstration of Albanian nBtktw" 
ists at the university during IhepS; 
year. He noted that the univeisi|f 
which had only 1(K) students at a 
foundation, now hud 411,000. '[. 

This figure, is somewhat douhM| 
During the I9HI riots, it was d row 
that the university, had grown w>; 
lurgc, with 45,1)00 students wi n. 
hooks. Intnkc must be severely l*- 
ited, it wns resolved, until the ong® 
target of 10-15.000 was restored. 

Careful Investigation revealed. t» 
not more than 25,000 of the rcipMj ; 
students were actually attending®: 
university full time or at all- Tb 
number hud been inflated by indu®} : 
part-timers, drop-outs and rectf ; 
graduates whose names still rema® 8 
on the rolls. 
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Sacred cows slaughtered 


we ry academic, he said, nor wore all academics 
capable: of ; stfch research.- 
- Under the present straitened financial cir- 
cumstances facing universities, it was impassible- 
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Birt th[nks the Wea was a good 
one. I think it was a step in the right direction. 
Tire number of people of real brilliance as 

EH? 1 ; ■« ^eir field is necessarily 

limited, as is the opportunity to support them 
.adequately in a country. like Australia.'’ 
Professor Birt is vice chancellor ! of the Uni- 
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of academic activity would also be' 


colleges would take over one of the prescflt*g 
of the advanced sector by training specialists** 
service in particular vocations on graduating- 
The arts and science colleges would o® 
courses designed to “serve the social funclio®* 
providing a generally well-informed andj«« 
educated service sector". These colleges 
meet two other needs; the provision of course^ 
thepcrsonal enrichment of mature students, 8 *' 
bridging courses for those wishing to go w 
university. j. 

Universities would provide intensive 
basic humanities, social sciences and scW^J 
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basic humanities, social sciences and_scM® 
Students in these fields would be those int^oo 
to ciiter academic employment, res ^ al Tj 
scholarly activity after graduation. If ul ) ,vei T fl 
were to deveiopln thip way they would ri 8 ®?; 
emphasis than at present on postgraduate tr^ 
and research in all fields. They might also 
smaller and fewer in number. ; . 

Although Professor Birt’s Ideas have be 
subject to some criticism, he said he had put ' 
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David Jobbins visits the Common Market’s European University Institute near Florence 

l-.im ideal is an ciidurim; J 


The European ideal i*. an enduring 
concept despite the recurrent Com- 
mon Market budgetary crises and ihc 
failings of its agricultural policy. 

To its most ardent supporters in the 
curly 1950s. economic unmn was only a 
transitional step towards the creation 
of u single European slate. 

Not surprisingly the grand simplicity 
of that early idealism lias been trans- 
formed into a morass of division and 
conflict not unly about ihc means hut 
also over the aim. 

But manifestations of the original 
ideal still remain - among them the 
European University Institute on the 
outskirts of Florence. 

With 135 graduate students and an 
expanding research programme, the 
institute represents a tangible express- 
ion of the value attached 10 exploring 
i he similarities and the differences 
between the cultures of Europe by the 
pioneering Six. 

But even its closest friends accept 
that in Britain the institute is not as 
well known us it should he, nnd thut a 
higher profile for its activities is 


urgently needed to enlarge the pool of 
highly qualified graduates from British 
universities ana polytechnics from 
which its students arc selected. 

Its nrincipal. Professor Werner 
Mai hole r, visits Britain next week to 
reinforce existing links and lie Ip build 
new ones. His visit begins with u 
eourtesy meeting with Sir Keith 
Joseph. Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, and continues with h 
tour of universities including the Lon- 
don School of Economics, Edinburgh, 
Bradford, Manchester, Warwick and 
Oxford. 

Also on the programme are discus- 
sions with the chairman of the Econo- 
mic and Social Research Council. Sir 
William Hague, and a meeting with 
representatives of the Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals. 

Professor Maihofer, a distinguished 
academic lawyer and for two years 
rector of the university of Saarland, is 
no stranger to diplomacy. A member 
of the west German parliament from 
1972 to 1980. he was from 1974 to 1978 
minister of the interior in the govern- 
ment of Helmut Schmidt. He suc- 
ceeded Dr Max Kohnstamm as prin- 
cipal of the institute in 1981. 

The idea for a European higher 
education institute was put betore 
foreign ministers of the then six mem- 
bers of the EEC at the 1955 Messina 
conference, but it was December 1969 
before outline plans were approved by 
the Hague summit conference. 

Almost three more years elapsed 
before the convention establishing the 
institute was signed by the original six. 
followed later by Britain, Denmark 
and Ireland. And it was 1976 before 
the first 67 students were admitted. 
Yearly admissions then stabilized at 
around 40, with total numbers 
reaching 135 In the current academic 
year. But n significant expansion is 
planned, witba target of250 by the end 
of the decade. 

Nestling near the foot of the hills 
surrounding Florence, the institute's 
setting has few rivals. Housed in the 
Badia Fiesolana, the cathedral of the 
small town of Fiesole until 1028, and 
later held by a series of religious 
orders, the institute readily bridges the 
centuries, housing both the research 
computer, a computerized library and 
In the refractory, now used by students 
for study, a fine seventeenth century 
fresco. 

The treasures of Florence are a brief 
bilk ride away, most students and staff 
living in flats in the city; ■ 

The’ original plan had been to offer 
both graduate and undergraduate level 
courses but careful consideration dur- 
ing the 20-ycar gestation period and 
[be changing fortunes of the EEC and 
hs member states led to anyideal of 
first degrees being dropped. The insti- 


awarded iii 1979. 

Froiq September, one of the four 
departments - law - is to offer a one 
year master's degree. But the others 
nave no plans to follow suit, one 
already, haying rejected the idea. 

■ Tlie institute's academic shape was 
determined ' by the 1972 convention 
which identified four departments: 
history , and civilization; economics; - 
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Tile institute, In the foreground, nestles heneath the hilltop town of Fiesole 




The ideal setting 


education and research, to the de- 
velopment of the cultural and scientific 
heritage of Europe, as a whole and in 
its constituent parts, its work shall also 
he concerned with the great move- 
ments and institutions which charac- 
terize the history and development of 
Europe. It shall take into account 
relations with cultures outside 
Europe.” 

It was intended that the institute 
would become a forum for the ex- 
change and discussion of ideas and 
experience falling within those areas. 

Certainly the academics on its 
permanent staff - there are currently 
20, six of them from Britain - arc in 
broad agreement that freed from the 
distracting demands of undergraduate 
teaching they are able to gam enqr- , 
mously from the culture cfasn between 
different scientific and linguistic tradi- 
tions. 

Professor Maihofer finds the early 
decision to concentrate on the social 
sciences “absolutely convincing and 
logical". 

"Our experience reinforces these 
structural decisions. Elsewhere In 
Europe, besides perhaps the UK and 
France, the postgraduate aspect is very 
underdeveloped. University reforms 
in Germany and Italy - and even in 
France to an extent - have concen- 
trated on (he undergraduate level." 

A common theme among the pro- 
fessorial staff is the value of the 
multicultural, multilingual trans- 
national dimension the institute pro- 
vides. 

One described it as the almost 
existential experience of working with 
differing scientific traditions, and Pro- 
fessor Stuart Woolf, professor of his- 
tory at Essex University, and now in 
the department of history, says: "1 find 
it immensely stimulating. There are 
deep and unwritten failings of charac- 
ter which Come through when working 
alongside colleagues from different 
countries and 1 find it very stimulating 
to be faced with this because it makes 
me more conscious of the limits of piy 
own approaches." , . , ... 

‘Ltfgely because of the value 
attached to this dimension, there is 
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The cloisters of the ancient Badia Fiesolana, home of the Institute 


general acceptance that it would be a 
mistake to oner tenure to academics at 
the Institute. Appointed initially for 
three years with provision for renewal 
up to seven, most have retained con- 
nexions with their former universities 
which will enable them to return. 

• Despite competing national pride. 
Professor Mnihofer has found no evi- 
dence of attempts by the supporting 
countries to ensure the appointment dr 
one of their . own professors. 

At present (he permanent comple- 
ment of professors stands at 20 but two 
chairs In international relations and 
cultural histbry are in t(ie process of 


appointment. 

Running costs arc shared between 
nine of the members of the EEC, 


law; and political Rnd social science. -. Greece so faf* excluded, A formula to 

Bu( the. same con vehtiop guarahteed : share the burden was incorporated in ■ w 

its academic freedorp ana gave its the conventibh, with France, Germany Philippe Schmitter, hegd oft fie depart - 

governing .body'; the high counpi!, arid Italy contributing 28 per cejii each, mein of political science, a great ideal 

power _to set up new departments dr Belgium. and. the Netherlands 7.9 per of resistance to the' ideq, . that the 

Yri ry the existing, arrangements. : cent, and tiny Luxembourg just 0.2 per Institute might become 'a European 

H? n , ven fi°! l i declared: “The aim ; cent.: Brookings, a think, tank for Eurocrats 

S'S* j ,|?c .ta <?qntribu|e ( , . .. ( TKp mcm^qF. B rim 9, Qpmurk, . — * J '~ - 1 


spread more widely with France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Britain now contribut- 
ing 2l.\6 per cent, Belgium and the 
'• Netherlands 6,04 per cent, Denmark 
2.47 per cent, Ireland 0.62 per cent and 
Luxembourg still the smallest share 
with 0.19 per cent. 

Since 1982 the EEC itself has also 
made a contribution towards the insti- 
tute’s activities a move regarded with 
suspicion in some quarters as a stepon 
the road to reduced autonomy. The 
£13,000 received from the EEC In that 
year rose to more than £62,000 last 
year, but continuing support from this 
source has met only with the opposi- 
tion of British Conservative European 
MPs. , i - ' ' 

The proportion is small - about 15 

J ier cent and the money spent orj 
argely neutral areas - language train- 
ing, tne library, the research compu- 
ter, and in particular to fund 10 
12-month ..Jean , Morinet fellowships 
which were launched in September last 
.year, 1 ; 

There is according to , Professor 
Philippe Schmitter, hejid of t fie depart- 


With these anxieties in mind the 
decision to establish a policy unit 
within the institute to act as a clearing 
house for the consideration of Euro- 
pean community short-term problems 
Is being carefully watched. 

But Professor Maihofer sees the 
development as necessary to coun- 
terbalance the effect of the departmen- 
tal structure as a barrier to interdisci- 
plinary research. 


“Besides lone-range research pro- 
jects we should also encourage some 
short-term policy-orientated activi- 
ties,” lie says. 

The institute. Professor Maihofer 
believes, offers ijn unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for independent . academic 
advice free of national partiality. 

“In some months' time there will l?e 
a conference to bring together the 
most competent people to see what enn 
be done to overcome the obstacles to 
European uni bn- what are the ideolo- 
gical problems arid what are the tech- 
1 nical ones," Professor Maihofer, a firm 
supporter of union ..'snys.' • ‘ 

. Many of the long-term research 
programmes are! of direct relevance to 
the problems df the EEC. The InstF 
lute s Academic philosophy is firmly iii 
the comparative ttadiiion. most 


W » I • .’pw ■ ’wMM immunity lofeejl .with VpepU,-. ^rqqgly.eriUept in t|ig of . .cap pqly.tVJsh.we covlfi 

by-: its actiy^tiff ip|;iqp ^ [i?. ppjloy. problems; 7Si 1 \ t >,\ ■■ <: poa liqlljgQd sqt^^ne^.lts^iprisiii,-^ .p^gresi.to Iqb nex^ s$\ 


main ru'-carch pmiaiipation, ihe fu- 
ture nf party government, is .1 logical 
progression from un early study nf 
changes in western European puny 
systems, and has been extended lurth- 
cr hv Professor Ihii Budge into the 
detailed study of mechanisms of parly 
government. 

One interest developed by Professor 
Schmitter deals in part with' the demise 
of authoritarian rule and the prospects 
fur democracy in southern Europe, 
currently of particular interest to the 
EEC because of the recent histones of 
Spain. Piirlugal, Greece nnd Turkey. 

In the department of economics, 
one theme of research concentrates on 
the theoretical foundations of decision 
uniking at national and international 
level, while another examines the 
management of structural change and 
a third, worker participation in western 
European industry. 

Its Fiend, Professor Mario Nuti, says 
the department displays its common 
Keynesian heritage with “more than a 
pinch of sail". 

“We do nut identify ourselves with a 
particular school. Most of us have hud 
11 connexion with Cambridge hut you 
would nor find cither extreme monetar- 
ists or extreme Keynesians." 

The widest spun of interests is to be 
found wilhin the deportment of history 
and civilization. It ranges ftom the 
fifteenth century with u study of Vene- 
tian patents over a 300-ycar period to a 
comparative study of multinational 
enterprise in Germany, France and 
Italy in (he first 3ti years of the current 
century. 

But a key urea for lona-icrm re- 
search hinges on the decision by the 
EEC to release its papers under a 
3U-year rule and that (hey should be 
held at the institute. Professor Alan 
Milward, professor of European stu- 
dies at the University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology, is 
spearheading an investigation into the 
economic origins of the EEC in the 
immediate post-war years. 

In the law department attention has 
focused on the possibilities of Euro- 
pean legal integration, with a long- 
term study on the American federal 
experience coming to an end this year, 
although a parallel examination of the 
economic functions of the welfare state 
continues. 

One problem fncing the institute is 
the reconciliation of the goal that 
students' projects should fit in with the 
continuing mainstream research wilh- 
in the departments with the desire for 
the best potential students. 

It has been acknowledged that occa- 
sionally students are accepted with 
research proposals bearing at best a 
tenuous link with the research prog- 
ramme, and the Institute's decision- 
making bodies arc soon lo consider 
how to correct this tendency. 

Another problem to be resolved is 
that of supervision. Students complain 
that the short periods academic staff 
remain at the institutes - they are on 
three-year contracts renewable up to 
seven years - means they may be left 
without supervisors for their theses. 

Professor Maihofer accepts that this 
is one of the structural problems, but 
agrees with most of his staff that a 
relatively rapid turnover is central lo 
the continued academic vitality of the 
institute. But plans arc afoot to streng- 
then the supervisory responsibilities of 
ncademics when they leave and 
perhaps to reinforce procedures. 

This concern at thd low numhers of 
applicants is not restricted to Britain. 
France which shares the same propor- 
tion of the costs this year has only 13 
students compared with Britain's 18. 
Professor Maihofer has recently vi- 
sited France, on the same sort of 
mission. 

The largest single group is Italian 
with 34, followed by West Germany 
with 28, and Britain trailing third. Of 
the smaller countries, Denmark fins 
seven, Ireland four, and Luxembourg 
just one. Four students are ci rurally 
from outside the EEC, 

Students receive grants from their 
own countries to cover ihelr first arid 
second years, while In the final year 
they arc maintained from institute 
Hinds at a level equivalent to the 
highest national grants v . 

jNoneof the three British students to 
whom I spoke felt the grant was 
ungenerpus. although accommodation 
in Florence is notoriously expensive. 

' Professor Maihofer feels that despite 
the progress. of the past seven years the 
. institute has not yet realized the ambi- 
tion of its founders. 

“It is quite astonishing that after only 
seven years We have reached this stage. 1 
,cat| 9qly,Wjsh,«je coplfThaye the sap)e 
.piqgregMO ttys next, ^ev^h," sajflk, 
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Members of the University Grants 
Commit tee are not elected. Lucky for 
them. If they were, their dismnl record 
of winning their constituents' assent to 
decisions over cash allocations be- 
tween universities would have lost 
most of them their scats long ago. 

So what is the UGC to do when it 
tries to decide, not between universi- 
ties. but between individual depart- 
ments? For that matter, why is the 
committee cuming down to this level? 
British oceanographers nre currently 
the guinea pigs in an exercise which 
should answer these questions. 

For oceanography, the why turns 
° u * ,^5?J airly straightforward. The 
run UGC has accepted a recommenda- 
tion from its physical sciences subcom- 
mittee that resnurces be concentrated 
in two departments instead of the 
existing four - at Bangor. Sou th- 
ump lon.Swanse a and Liverpool. A 
high-handed piece of rationalization, 
you say? A dry run in a small subject to 
set the style For sweeping changes in 
more established disciplines? Commit- 
tee members deny it. In fact, if press- 
ed. they say oceanographers asked for 

And so they did. Not. you under- 
stand, that they asked for university 
resources to be pared away year by 
year by an unsympathetic govemmen t . 

But they feared that if this process 
continued the four rathe rsmafl depart- 
ments which are their discipline's only 
roothnld for university research and 
teaching might disappear without any- 
one noticing. According to Professor 
John Simpson at Bangor: “Oceanogra- 
phy is never going to bring in the bie 
battalions in inc undergraduate worltL 
We were worried that any of the 
departments could be seriously dam- 
aged by a few. random retirements or 
frozen appointments after departures 
for new jobs”. 

The worry took hold in 1981 and at 1 
Rrs ‘ ■* as l hough a solution 

could be found to the classic conflict of 
academic loyalties immediately raised 
-between an institution or a subject. m 
There foUpwed a long and tangled I 
courtship between prospective part- ^ 
ncis. ‘ Everyone has talked to every- 
one else, according to one observer. Ti 
the most serious discussions arose ** 
between Bangor and Southampton +1 

,and Swansea and Southampton. But LI 

merger talks always foundered on the 
crunch question of foe at ion. “Your dci 

SSn* •£ Mo f ,s bcin S funny tioi 

S Hns . wor means selling bee 
and moving your family to s i ui 
another part of the country. i ev , 

***'''}* U ° C ' Tll ? y acce Pted the pul 
I?S1 1 ?[ m,er .'"ni versify discus- lies 

^i5 n^, ? S ' an important subject - ten 
with practical implications for ship- sea 

D UB. (Ipva nivnani n r ■ ‘ " 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SWPL&ffift ( 

Surviving death 

a thousand cuts 

Olga Wojtas reports on the state of 
Aberdeen University’s medical faenfc 

unwrtlamm, the beginning of wisdi.ni j s .LHSF 11 

is four of the Lord. i ‘ ■ V- msiblcw ‘liWitr 

But recently it has seemed the J 1 k ' , ! ,i,lu ‘ ll 1 'g lo knowdaf. 

university might he hotter to ,0 dt ' abow *P' 

nppronrime that nifty publicity line- This a. 

from Jaw 2; “Just when you thought it since it is !!f <fcc l l *■* 

w„s safe K. p, Lack in ,l,c w „ lt; ,. » 

First came the fear of bankruptcy ...t . i t, n . g JL le ™«i r 

then the threat of aunmilsory rodnn- Professor j m Si Jg? ^ 

Xiris ss 
xrfe i “r , " u,sw:,y ‘ ,r ^ nnd is to, * ii 

I f ± g ;nK.lran has naHicah, ^ 

faculty!" k mahaA clinical nntionnl health Kniae 

The university had been soared „!" hold '^'wrary university ipp. 

compulsory redundancies largely be- mlded J^th? ? n ?. dou 5! 
cause 162 academics took voluntnrv 1,1 - - ,0 tl, c teaching load ofi 

severance, ninny of them under the S?! 1 “Wjuff* and were it not faf 
Premature Retirement Compensation bc *P w B et >" uodtrpil, 

Scheme. The intention of PrF'S wns in d i tL >!*’ ^ rom lbe NHS iisff, 
make permanent cut backs in universi J °t/ lhmk wc . co , uld have caniedit 


Why oceanography 
ran aground 

f°\ n , Tumey foUows in the wake of 
tne.uCjC boarding party 


lor silip- 

pmg. development of marine re- 
sources including fish, minerals and oil 
and , slud,ps oF PoUutlon and 

n??? 1 aS Wel1 as thc intrinsic 

n/IEf J ?J!lF sens , cov cring two-thirds 
.i h s . SUrfaCe - An cx P cn $ivc 
SHS to°. it uppeared. Direct ocean 
observation depends on ships or satei- 
sa ‘ c 4»« data , especially, is 
placing more demands on coinDuter 
processing. The Oceanographers ^own 
protracted efforts had pSVonwK 

Smmhti 6 jp nda ' AI L ri « ht - said the 
for o u ry ° U CHrl t d0 ' l * w c’l| do It 

questions, really; one 
procedural, one methodological, Proc- 

UGr«S?n l t aliv n y easy find. The 
“Pasmall group, rather like u 
normal visiting group to collect in- 
Wt me four depart- 
J2SSL ?' S &mUp < which does not 
oceanographer, although 
there is an observer from the Natural 
Environment Research Council versed 
pornography), will report tolhc 
physical sciences subcommittee, which 
wjfi put Up a proposal to the full UQC * 
The unlveiaities will then be asked how 

«nSSf'" dlo ' ,,6pro P osednew 

522 IP 0 of. thb four institutions as 
homes for .tlife oceanography depart- 
Fature - And even if a list 

C0lJldb 5 v . drawn up there 
for “^ote about their 


dcparmumis With plenty of i„ft irmn . 
{2J; u " ,Hv - t K UGC group have 
bc b S urct Wl,h slulislics; on 
{I5 d ? nl n J ,m,>ers * employment and A 
level grades, on research grants and 
publiconons. and on investment fadll- 
ues. nie two departments have diffe- 
rent emphases in tenchlng nnd re- 
3' ’,! n both argue that their own 
model is a viable base for a larger 
deportment. rger 

• S n ™ a ' w,th seven ncadcmlc stnff 
m post, turns out between 15 and 20 
undergraduates with a single honours 
degree in oceanography each year - 
J*{ co “ rsc of its kind in the UK. 
And thc department teaches joint 
5™?nH S s J“ dcnls - os well as supporting 
SEE 1 ™ d ln i 5 Postgraduates.. Bangor, 

favour lingRoSZ ?J &8J5- 

SSrt a^-snaS 

srngl c honours slant goes 
5i? B ng 0,ber differences in emph- 
asis, with Swansea placing great weight 

t rSn lif. d ? an 8 or concerned to 
tramrlgorous theoreticians. 

, Aside from this, the two departments 

lha!! 1 a?* ^ a -, ked by f heir differences 

than .their sum nmiAt « 


than their 

S T tfc ( uPr 1 ,h ^.9r four ifours in 

: : v ^GC party an hour or two 

longer.) Both nave smart - research 
vessels. W |(h Bgrigor's 1 slightly the 
‘hough' (hey lord the UGC 
. It was.no longer cost-effective. Swan- 

■3ft rd 1 "S- 

' ?!L a . e “nngor they use the 
Natural Environment Research Coun- 
cil, ships, based at Barry /near Swan- 
RtS. r ^ really voyages 


. y/jf y| jj ted tw 'o depurtnients jotVy this. 

?hoosc , which two 
pdHtical ■ di mehsfoh 
four are in • 

Wfenllvtew is that It 

' *' " : . i ' 


i^Wpledged that, he wj|l fiS®' 
have good Int I cr u>iih 


virtues. Dr Miclinc! Cciliins. the i»rc- 

if d | C,,arln,onl « SwnLn 

stresses the advantages of the lone 

iradi mn of work on Swnnsen Bay® 

I a like a natural laboratory for us* ■ 

mnHnl ” r ? COrd n * m sc dimcnts or 
marine species wanted for further 

JwSiv^b™ pillpolntod cosi| y «"d 

quickly, Bangor can point u> rcadv 
access to the Irish Sea. whcJc 
f a ^ e ( d eve| 0P ed expertise In study o? 
shelf sens near large and smntl land 
masses, and to thc Menu! Straits. An 

renflilll M C Sll S s ac,s as « base for a 

■KS U " ° f Q,ns,a ! and ^‘“arine 

««!!.■ sec ? cd lQ mc » anyway, that 
nothing here pointed dearly to one 
department. The difficulty is that this 
tea preemptive move. As both depart- 
ments are obviously working now 
teaching students, turning St new 

BnS n n e i’ 'i f|nning grants from public 
and.prjvate^cctor commissions, they 

%h! d ^ n i a , b il a . blc> at the moment. 
The point of the consolidation is to 

norJ?nS R IU St ^ falUn 8 below some 
notionaT threshold of activity some- 

rlinTJlrlt 6 ^ tare - Since ‘he whole 

SS ^ S ! C i “F V° channel more 

casu to the lucky department the 
w ‘ n *» self-Fulfilling One 

J25JS5£ that ■ hese . are two perfectly 

SySft. ri UniVerSIty departments 

. However, the members of the visit- ' 
mg group now have to weigh and JR l 
thi? mfonnation and mate a recom- 
mendation. So far, everyone has been 
very polite. The decisioti-makers are 
anxmus to carry the consent of staff in 
the departments affected, and thev 
have persuaded most of the waiting 
oceanographers that they are anxlouf 
. jo strengthen, the subject.' The under- 

; 


make permanent cut backs in universi- 
ty staffing*: posts lost this way could 
not be refilled. 

The scheme's obvious failing was 
that early retirements were eoiuplctclv 

a—s a ", d ™»w nui g ', 

iced to fall only m over staffed Ik-part- 
menls. * 

Many subjects were badly hit. but 
none was seen to lie in such danger ns 
Aberdeen s medical faeuliy. Ii was 
losing seven chairs, almost half the 
. professorial staff, with two professors 
rcachnig normal retirement age and 
five taking PRCS. 

Aberdeen had gone through so 
manv traumas that it took little to 
spark off panic and paranoia. Bui the 
medical school was in an extremely 
vulnerable position. How could it 
continue without a professor of 
surgery, and n professor of obstetrics 
and gynaecology? 

The faculty was also losing chairs in 
therapeutics, general practice, medi- 
cine, pathology nnd chemical patholo- 
gy as well ns another IN medical mists, 
most of them senior lectureships. 

m.2!! 1 ?. f ,,cw l , ! ,c government was 
like y n lie seeking cuts In thc output 
of medical graduates: what hotter way 

H lj ,z., ax . , , ng a . '"Wjlciil school? 
Aumittcdly the university provided a 
quarter of local henlih care, hut the 

irev«hn y « r,,,,tS a,n,n,ll ‘«t had 
ments. UnB W rcgk,,,Hl nrg u* 
Mnttcrs were not helped hy the 
umvcrsiiy facing a hill' of sevend 

SSSLPn^ '" r rcpnirs l " medical 
buildings. There was some feeling in 
other faculties that it was somehow the 

w^p C r S .r W V au,t Ihat lhcir buildings 
were falhng down, nnd it might not be 

* B to - gcl T id of ‘his nlbatross 
round the university's neck 

thpifh^oT 6 Very ? tron 8 rumours 
nr n Ju !' J ty wa J go,ng to be closed 
or privatized, and our people were 

2S »>«*." “i d one member of fhc 

Teachcr^. SSOCa "° n ° f Univ " sil V , 

?u ce tf } e rumours reached | 

ISL* 8 ? * he administration, they 
were hastily scotched. Committees 1 

The C eh^S hed i P J° 0k a J ‘KS? ' 

S flri hp mi L m - ed,C I J e and P a ‘hology ! 

"sawsr hJ ^ 1 

jAM 25SSS2E 1 

are to b® hlled. But s 

PattJssst i 

an u che fT ical Pathology.’ H 
And there has been little publicity of h 

( L th k f th u chair of surgery has a 
5? 1°, b° u P ht back from the UGC h 

ca n be filled, and obstetrics a 
Board Cn S8Ved by Gra mpian Health *i 


nc. limit for the freeze. But a sun**, 
,w m° v y while the UGC turSt' 
,,n | :yc ' s *ca«wly possible with^: 
loudly demanding l0 know\Ef 

... r,;a: mumls,od ''»^ 

‘"i? ^ talaris 

' pnvatizcil coming to terras rh) 

•Mvnmtol Mate. Th c faculty dm 
i Professor I. M. Rkhndn.w 

' L ' ,hL ‘ Patients have suffered ElV 
'«> severe amputation nnd is lcanim r 
iv walk again. “ ^ 

!!i ‘I hv dean has particular praise b 
hi clinical national health senate: 
who hold honorary university tM- 
-u ments. "There is no doubt iheke 

v- added to the teaching load of i 
ry remaining stuff, nnd were it notfaf 
K enormous help we get in undeiini, 
,n ate teaching from the NHS staff, 
u don't think we could have canicdit 
“uiversity's close links wttt 
a N HS nnd Grampian Health Be. 

have also helped cushion theelfar 
l! « the cuts on patient enre. The UGC. 
y understood to think Aberdeen aw 

(' involved in patient care, whid: 
disputed by both thc health boards 
the faculty. 

‘ l‘ is wrong, agrees Profe. 

s Richanlson, to suggest staff came- 

s ecnirate on research nnd teachings 

m*t need to took after patients. 

J "The information for rcseartfu 

often comes from observations nil 
during the cure of pnlients. Ifyanku' 
at the tremendous developments iDih 
past 1(1 yea is in the control of inns 
uhle pain, much of the impetus cn 
from the observation thnt this wm 
unacceptable feature particularly o 
terminal care.” 

These arguments did not pww 
job losses in the medical faculty. Bs 
Grampian Health Hoard, wilhm®) 
from the Scottish Home and Hob 
Dejnirtincnt. lias funded six pwao. 
ensinc there are no serious gaps a 
clinical care. 

l b is must be one of thc men 
ludicrous effects of the universiiyeufi. 

‘ )«c government departBifl 
apparently saves money by-wt' 
|iosis, altmnigti it lias to payforibp 
carrot of severance nwnrus, ito' 
another government department *!- 
obliged to refill the posts, increasing, 
own costs, 

. T be funding was intended for fij 
lime NHS staff, but the health Iwp 
was so concerned by the disappear® ■ 

of the obstetrics chair Ihat itargued®!;. 

money for one of the posts should Pi 
towards appointing a professor. ■ 
Dr Howie stresses that theSHHD' 
funding 1ms been a unique move.**,!; 
the board is unlikely to be abkj. 
intervene if the faculty suffers fu®?.. 
cuts. •' 

Further cuts would also meM 1 ? 
reduced student intake. The to**.:, 
student intake was frozen at JTOftri!, 
number of years, and has nowbwo^i: 
to 120. Again, though this has Dt”; 
been explicitly srated, the UGC i«r t 
tcdly thinks Aberdeen has beeD^° v 
funded, since it has neverexpai»ff»a 
its originally proposed intake of l“ 
Aberdeen would maintainjj f., 
geography makes it much ■? 

sive than other areas. It hasarouw 1 ^ c 
; some number of medical 81“®?“* \ 


t • * *’ * ’ll - '• '*■- 


that P roviso .the advantage 
Of asking questions now Is to gather 

fewiS K fl f v ?L aSSeSSment ^ fore 

' snfi«^oF e fii h fu 'j ?n announced. In 
.spue of .-all the doubts : raised 1 the 

. JJfP 1 ® ^hose future is at stake 'seem 
■ reassured hv; rh« "r 1 * 1 


' w?» tefaS- 1 ' jffl, “n^entthanl 
■ - whether this DieansthB 1 


UUQIU, 

, Allapplicatlons formally retirement 
were considered by a small commirif>p 
o thi court. Should it ESg 
allowing so many key staff to leave? 

TTiere are few within the universltv 
who- would, say yes, “The univeSft 

dances lhl 8 Ih W,tb « ? om P‘ 1 i so iJ' reduri^ 

; dancies the alternative to PRCs H vs 

a semof-A^X official. “Everybody^ 

» fiamihg grateful that people we re 

« d ! ng ‘^1 there wrenTThTof 

■ SaSSSS d*' ayl?e - there shduld 

graatier discnminatlon, but I 


6umc numner or mcaicai 
Leeds for example, but while 
has a catchment area of scffl'jT 
million, with half a dozen tcseW 
hospitals, Aberdeen has a 
area of SOO.CXXI and only one wag 
hospital, although it has recently^ 
ated some teaching in Inverness, n" 
than 100 miles away. 

The medical faculty has still ^ 
room for innovation. Funds 
through the university's highly 5“*“*: 
ftil development mist will se‘ ^P.. 

ophthalmology unit, headed by * i" 

fewer. ■ 

. But in most of the medical srt 
says Professor Richardson, 
develop, we con only maintain w 
We’ve got.” . 

: “I've, had to watch a pod**#. 
what I’ve built up here oyer 
declfne;" he says. And while 
and parent care has'e been 
the oedn is concerned about rwe® 

‘ Tit is! in the research effort tn*^ 

* cuts ; have had the most 

, 1 effect and there is no doubt at all 
ha^ -slowed (town with souw ^ , 

.^iprajit^'tening ffeu sheM Sr 
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A code of practice governing the 
external examining .system In the 
universities is shortly fo lie published 
by the Cuinmltlee iff Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals. 

It is a code of practice, rulhcr than 
the slightly stronger code of conduct, 
no doubt because of thc disabling 
horror which seizes the CVCP 
whenever it appears they might he 
telling thc universities what to do, or 
speaking for them. 

Bui It is thc first fruit of the group 
on academic standards set up by the 
CVCP at the end of last year. Its 
remit is “lo study universities’ 
methods and procedures for main- 
taining and monitoring academic 
quality and standards” and it was set 
up in the context of the letter from Sir 
Keith Joseph, the education sec- 
retary, to the University Grants 
Committee, which launched the 
“strategy” great debate. 

The letter only briefly referred to 
standards, asking what prospects 
there were for more radical changes 
directed to thc maintenance and 
Improvement of quality in the context 
of a more efficient use of resources. 

Rut the vice chancellors have not 
ignored Sir Keith's constant ■ enlls 
elsewhere for higher standards, and 
Ids attempts to introduce methods, 
most particularly hi the schools, lo 
sieve the good from the bad. 

Quality control Is the issue of the 
moment, too, in the polytechnics. 
They are pressuring for more inter- 
nal control over validation and the 
design of courses. At thc same time 
there is debate over the proposal by 
the Council for National and 
Academic Awards to provide data for 
the quality ranking of colleges and 


Examining the system 



Ngaio Crequer 
talks to 

Professor Philip 
Reynolds (left) 
about the CVCP’s 
standards group 


polytechnics. 

The university group is une of 
three set up by Lord Flowers, shortly 
alter he became chairman of the 
CVCP. and Is an attempt by him to 
meet some or the public criticisms of 
(he universities. 

Rut neither he, nor Professor Phi- 
lip Reynolds, chairman of the stan- 
dards group, accepts that they are 
merely trying to nip in (he hud nny 
future Government plans. 

Professor Reynolds said: "We 
think the Secretary of State's concern 
Ls b proper one. There Is a large 
amount of public mnney being pro- 
vided lo the unviersltlcs. We think It 
proper that he should wish to be 
satisfied that standards are being 
maintained at the highest level. We 
wish to bcsatisfled-orthal ourselves.” 

Thc group began by a review of (he 
externa] examining system, firstly to 


find uul how practice varies. 

“Thc critical questions ubout good 
practice are: how are examiners 
selected? Wliat roles arc they encour- 
aged or required to play in relation lo 
examining, thc conduct of examining 
hoards and their relation lo degrees, 
whether exumincrsnrc asked lo write 
reports and who gets them, and 
whether opportunity Is taken to have 
discussions about curriculum and the 
nuturc of provision for degree ques- 
tions," said Professor Reynolds. 

“Examiners need lo know, for 
example, If they have □ veto on 
classification. I would not accept an 
external examinership IT I did not 
hove one. 1 do not think the system 
should be undervalued. It just works 
unevenly. Most external examiners 
take It very seriously.” 

But Professor Reynolds would not 
accept that there Is a need for 


Private v public enterprise 

Drug companies and universities in America are increasingly in dispute 
over the right to control their discoveries. Selina Hunt reports 


Who owns science? The question 
seems less odd today than it would 


have a decade or even five years ago. 
In technologically advanced societies 
professional scientists no longer 
assume that they alone control the 
fruits of their labour, or that their 
discoveries will eventually become 
public property serving the public 
good. 

Consider, for example, the long 
running quarrel in the United States 
between the University of California 
and the drug firm~Hofnnan-La Roche 
over ownership of thc technique for 
making Interferon from the KC-1 cell 
line. 

The cell line-taken from a leukaemia 
victim to help research on cancer- was 
developed in the late 1970s by two 
scientists at the university. They sent a 
sample to a colleague in the National 
Cancer Institute-, -who noticed that it 
produced a low concentration of Inter- 
feron, the body's natural antiviral 
protein. He in turn sent a sample to a 
colleague at the Roche Institute of 
Molecular Biology, an Institution 
wholly funded by Hoffman- La Roche . 

Next, Genetech, a young biotech- 
nology firm linked with HofEman-Ln 
Roche, devised a way to make large 
quantities of Interferon genes from 
KC-1. Sensing a lucrative market. 
Hoffman- La Roche filed a patent 
application. 

The University of California, accus- 
ing the drug firm of tryiqg to profit 
from thc open exchange of scientific 
information, did likewise. The dispute 
dragged On until an out-of-court settle- ‘ 
ment last year in which Hoffman-La 
Roche kept the patent but paid an 
undisclosed sum to the university. 

Since the . 1970s, the potential for 
such conflicts has been magnified by a 
dramatic increase in the interpenetra- 
tion of commercial and university 
research. In the United States In 
particular, traditional fee-for-SCrvice 
consulting arrangements made by indi- 
vidual scientists nave been supplanted 
by new and more extensive kinds of 
arrangement* • 

Scientists in many of the most intel- 
lectually exciting disciplines, such. as 
the life sciences, have more thafi just 
an intellectual stake ! in their work: 
Ttieyiafe increasingly likely to have a 
direct financial interest, not just con- 
sultants ;for, but also as. shareholders 
>n, aggressive new biotechnology com 1 
panies striving to protect trade secrets 
From their competitors.' , - 
\ -These- burgeoning links with'private 
enterprise are causing widespread con- 
cern, Jn -some oases; the race, to 'patent 
has 


race to publish. As a result, many 
leading universities have started to 
impose firm rules to avoid conflicts of 
interest. -■ • 

' But a study published recently by 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science fAAAS) 
•argues that the problems posed by 
biacommerce are just part of much 
wider changes in the control of the 
scientific enterprise, changes which 
have already upset traditional assump- 
tions about intellectual autonomy but 
are not yet fully understood by scien- 
tists or by those who use the know- 
ledge they produce. 

. According to William Carey, execu- 
tive officer of the association, Amer- 
ican research is no longer the simple 
trilateral alliance between academia, 
government Rnd industry that it was in 
the immediate postwar decades. It has 
now evolved into a pyramid of part- 
nerships ranging from traditional con- 
tracts between sponsors and individual 
academics to complex deals negotiated 
strenuously by whole institutions. 

In the new circumstances, he adds, 
the research scientist increasingly en- 
counters dilemmas of rights, regula- 
tions, multiple sponsorship, profes- 
sional conscience, openness, and 
secrecy. As infrastructure expands, 
dilemmas multiply. 

The association's study, directed by 
’Cornell sociologist Dorothy Nelkin, 
traces these dilemmas to a variety of 
new and sometimes conflratlngifodal- 
developmertrsr. ' ' v 

• Concerned about lagging industrial 
development, thc federal government 
is urging scientists to break down the 
organizational barriers that used to 
separate basic and applied research. 
Tax incentives, changes In patent law 
and a decline in federal funding have 
encouraged an increase in industrial 
sponsorship of university research. 
The hew collaborative arrangements 
pose new questions about the own- 
ership -of research results. 

• Worries about the health effects of 
toxic wastes, environmental enrei- 
: npgens and chcmicals in the workplace 
have increased thc public appetite for 
early access to scientific findings. Re: 
search results are now commonly used 
in litigation ' rind to settle political 
controversies. But often, the demand 
for early information -undermines sei- * 
ence's time-honoured but also time- 
cpnsumirig validation procedures suich , 
a; peer review. " . ->•-!' 

• Widbscale public funding* of selcn- , 
tific research has. limited professional 
autonomy. .Scientists Who receive pub- 
lic funds ihust account for their iise of 


regulations on the ethics of their 
research methods and on thc disclo- 
sure of results. 

• Under the Reagan administration 
the government is making- bolder 
claims for ' its right to 'control (he 
dissemination of scientific findings in 
thc interest of national security and 
even international trade. 

Not all or these changes have gone 
unnoticed by university presidents. 
Major institutions which have signed 
collaborative agreements with private 
Industry have, for the most part, 
conducted long and careful negotia- 
tions to ensure that commercial in- 
terests do not undermine the inde- 
pendence of university scientists and 
thoir right to choose and publish their 
own research. 

Sometimes, however, the sheer 
scale of the agreements appears to 
confound attempts to retain me tradi- 
tional ethos of the universities. 

In 1980, for example. Harvard's 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
accepted a 10-year grant of 550m from 
the German pharmaceutical firm 
Hoechst to set up a brand new depart- 
ment of genetic engineering. Stanford 
and the University of California have 
formed a centre' for biotechnology 
research with funds from six chemical, 
engineering and biotechnology com- 


E anies, and similar arrangements have 
ecn made for microelectronics by 
Stanford arid the Massachusetts Insfi- 
. , tiite of Technology. ; ; 1 %' ■' ■ 

' In such cases. Professor Nelkin 
argues, even the most carefully struc- 
tured arrangements can raise sensitive 
proprietary issues. For one thing the 
new arrangements make it possible for 
private firms to Invest, late in'tho day, 
reaping the benefits of years of prior 
research funded by the government. 
Thus the public pays twice -'once 
through taxes that support research' 
and again for privately-marketed pro- 
ducts cased on the same work. 

Nelkin also doubts whclher indi- 
vidual academics can really avoid con- 
flicts of interest when researchers with 
a financial state in' thoir own work 
regard many' of lhcir findings os trade 
secrets, Stcrecy.Jn turn, weakens the 
system of peer review and hampers the 
replication of scientific findings. ' 

' She warns that unstable federal, 
support is forcing ;aCAdemic scientists 
into.lndustriai liaisons that may change 
their traditional role as a source of 
1 relatively unbiased Irifornlaiion. 
’‘lndbstrfol connect ions blurt hedis- 
tinCtibns between corporations one) the 
university, establishing private control 
. over, a •public, resdufee.. Problems 1 of 
sijcr&jy ■ Ani^ i jfti^IfefaVy'' : 'ri4htsV ‘are i 


external validation iff universities, 
such us an extension uf the practice 
whereby HMIs look at university 
education departments . 

"When HMIs ure ins lied to educa- 
tion departments their concern is 
with professional content, not 
academic content, and In that field 
they are heller qualified than anyone 
else lo make judgments. 

“Degree level work Is constantly 
changing. ] think it is unlikely Ihul 
anyone except a university physicist 
in physics research, understanding 
how the subject is moving forward, 
could be qualified to make judgments 
about a degree programme in phy- 
sics.” 

To the criticism that If there are 
serious question marks uhorit uni- 
versity courses, or poor performance 
by staff nobody would ever find out, 
Professor Reynolds points to the role 
of the student as watchdog. 

There Is constant interaction be- 
tween staff nnd students, criticisms 
can be made ul departmental meet- 
ings and students can he very free in 
lhcir “alternative prospectus”, he 
says. *'I have known many cases 
where students call allcniiun to how 
courses arc run.” 

Rut he also makes the point that 
diversity is of utmost Importance, 
and Judgment must allow for It. 

“There is a good deal ofatl vantage 
In variety of method in leaching. For 
example. In the' sciences there is a 
great range of material thnt must be 
covered so the most economical way 
Is lecturing. 


“I n Hie soda! sciences there is more 
need for dialogue 50 you lecture less 
and huu* mure seminars. When I was 
head (if u department 1 was chary of 
saying 'hate more lectures or less'. 
Variety is valuable, it extends (he 
range or students.” 

T he group is nuw going lo luuk at 
four other ureas: 

• Other external review procedures, 
including the peer review sy slem and 
academic advisory committees. 

• The procedure for the accredita- 
tion of degree courses hv pNffes- 
slunal bodies. 

9 University method and proce- 
dures for the supervision uf posl- 

S raduate work. 

• Universities* internal procedures. 
Including those relating to validation 
of courses in colleges In the public 
and voluntary .sectors. 

The membership is: Professor R. 
J. Ulin-Stoyle, FRS, department of 
theoretical physics, University of 
Sussex; Mr II. H. Burchimll, reg- 
istrar, University of Liverpool; Pro- 
fessor D. C. Freshwater, department 
of chemical engineering, University 
of Technology, I .ourIi borough; Dr J. 
il. Horlock, FRS, vice chancellor, 
Open University; f)r D. J, E. Ing- 
ram, vice chancellor. University of 
Kent; Sir James Llghtlill!, FRS, 

f irovost. University College London; 
'rafessor G. P. McNicol, principal, 
University or Aberdeen; Professor R, 
Quirk, FRA, vice chancellor, Uni- 
versity of London; Professor W. V. 
II. Rogers, deportment of law, Uni- 
versity of Leeds; Professor G. D. 
Sims, vice chancellor, Universltv of 
Sheffield; Mr K. V. Thomas, FRA, 
reader In modern history, St John’s 
College, University of Oxford. 



inherent in these ncW relationships nnd 
hold serious implications for both 
academic science and thc public in- 
terest.'' she said. 

But it is not only in relationships 
with private firms that scientists me 
facing new and perplexing issues. Tra- 
ditional assumptions about the right of 
researchers to safeguard lhcir own 
data- and decide when 10 release their 
findings - arc also facing new chal- 
lenges. in 1976, for example, a group 
of doctors filed a request under thc 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) 
for data gathered during a long-term 
study of treatment received by 1 , 00(1 
diabejos patients.-. 

' The issue arose dftcr university 
researchers conducting thc study sug- 
gested that a drug used commonly in 
the treatment of diabetics was danger- 
ous., Their results .contributed to a 
decision by the Food and Drug Admi- 
nistration (FDA) to withdraw the drug 
from the market. 'Complaining that a 
useful therapeutic tool hod been with- 
drawn on slender grounds, the doctors 
dentnnded access to the original re- 
search data. Their request was turned 
down by a Federal appeal court. 

Courts also blocked an attempt by 
the Dow Chemical Company 'several 
years rigo to forte the ,Univcrsily of 
Wisconsin to divulge data from a study 
of the toxic effects of dioxin. . Dow. 
deeply ' involved ! in debate over the 
safety of thc herbicide Agent Orange, 
said the public had a right to scrutinize 
the federally funded study. A district 
court, citing the principle of scientific 
autonomy, said It was lor the universi- 
ty to decide when the results were 
ready; for disclosure* ' ‘ 

... Byt. the AAAS itudy warns that 1 ., 
spell decisions have not prevented ah . 

* enormous ' increase in public demands "• 
for access to research -data:- FOIA 
;J rudest S-^di:!ib'' i Nnri6'j 1 i^l Insiittife bf 
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Health increased from 300 in 1975 10 
1 .638 in 1979. 

Even more acute conflicts over the 
ownership of scientific data hnve sur- 
faced when scientists have felt compel- 
led, in the public interest, to divulge 
in format ion their employers want to 
keep secret. 

In 1980. Morris BhsIow, a research 
biologist employed by a private con- 
sulting firm, disputed a report the firm 
had given one of its customers, a 
nueleur utility, minimizing the impact 
of proposed power plant on local 
marine life. The firm had omitted the 
pari of his findings which indicated ' 
that effluent would have a consider- 
able adverse effect. 

Baslow asked thc firm for permis- 
sion to present his findings. At a public 
hearing on the power plant in ques- 
tion. When his employers refused, he 
wrote directly to the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) detailing his 
concerns. He was immediately dismis- 
sed. and sued by his employers for 
dnmages and for the return of the 
research data lie had taken with him. 

. Although thc cose wassctrledout of 
court, similar instances of "whistle- 
blowing" have become common enough 
for several stales to Iihvc passed laws to 

S Totcgt employees facing . retaliation 
or disclosing proprietary information .. 
in the public interest. 

• How have scientists responded to •' 
these diverse challenges to their • 
sovereignty? Not. as consistently as . 
Nelkin would like. She complains that 
scientists expect too often to havg 
things both ways. TTius they claim that : 
security-related control on sensitive- . 
research chill their creativity, but con- 
■Tinuc to ..seek defence! .department . 
.funding. ■ -.- .i; ; j :: t\, , ; : . 

1 For (belief, she says: to adopl a 
consistent stand against aijy secrecy in . 


.■.■Si' 
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Britain’s outer cities 
face an apparently . 
bright future. John 
Herington argues that 
their relative 
prosperity is increasing 
environmental, social 
and political conflict 


The paradox is that at a lime of 
national economic recession the com- 
muting zones around our large cities 
now include some of the most dynamic 
growth settlements in Britain. The 
1981 Census of Population reveals the 
fastest rates of demographic change 
are found in the new and expanded 
towns. New forms of high technology 
industry are found in “science'' or 
“business parks" close to the national 
motorway network. Warehousing, 
out-of-town shopping centres und 
other types of commercial and indust- 
rial development jostle for cheap land 
and accessible locations. Smallcrcoun- 
try towns find villages feci the benefit 
or the so-called “urban-rural” shift in 
employment. 

In a perverse wBy, recession encour- 
ages the expansion of the outer areas 
because these arc (he very places 
which attract - those sectors of the 
economy which are growing, notably 
the tertiary and quaternary industries. 
If notional recovery takes place it is 
more likely to be in Northamptonshire 
rather than (he London Borough of 
Newham. 

Ironically, the current Govern- 
ment's rate-capping bill has upset 
Conservative as well us Labour 
strongholds and pushed the problems of 
urban growth and recovery in (he outer 
cities into the political agenda. What 
lies behind the concerns of sit ire coun- 
ties like Essex nnd Buckinghamshire is 
not simply the immediate problem of 
how to raise revenue to meet (lie 
targets being imposed by central gov- 
ernment bur the increasing public costs 
of physical and social infrastructure 
necessary to support a youthful and 

" •-* • 



Cut and cover construction of the M25 under the old All at Bell Common, near Epping, Essex. 

The price of urban recovery 


growing population in the outer metro- 
politan regions. The issue at stake is as 
much national policy for the redis- 
tribution of population and employ- 
ment as the question of central-local 
government relations or local govern- 
ment finance. 

National planning policy has long 
sought to encourage die growth of 

g tonle and jobs in the outer areas of 
riush cities. Throughout the 195fls 
and 196fts and indeed up to 1977 when 
the Government published the Inner 
Arens Act. pubic policy was directed 
towards planned decentralization in 
new nnd expanded towns (following 
legislation passed in 19*16 and 1952). 
Despite changing economic and de- 
mographic conditions, planned decen- 
tralization has had an enduring impact 
on the geographical spread of urhon 
development and created opportuni- 


ties for social and economic prosperity 
in the outer cities which have been 
denied to the inner cities. 

Although the policy of planned 
dispersal is now officially ended in 
favour of a more explicit recognition of 
inner urban problems, other changes 


health provision costly to provide nnd 
difficult to coordinate with the spatial 
pattern of privute housing develop- 
ment. 

The social cost of outer area de- 


velopment is not the only considera- 
tion. The out -migration of a relatively 
in Government philosophy are having prosperous middle -class has cflective- 
an important impact on the growth ly ousted local residents from the 
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momentum In outer areas. The public 
planning system has' been the subject 
of dose scrutiny und led to new fnrms 
of planning practice. The Govern- 
ment's purpose has heen to shift the 
emphasis nwuy from (he protection of 
the environment (implied under urban 
containment) to facilitating economic 
development. Some comincmutrirs 
claim that containment is no longer an 
adequate response to nutionnl econo- 
mic requirements. If planners limit the 
“natural" growth of those areas 
favoured by new technology nny 
chance of prosperity will simply wither 
away. Hence district councils tire 
urged to grunt planning permission for 

employment-general in ' 

,na make 


„ ng development 
Inncl available for housing. 
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Hence the Department of the Environ 
mcnl intervenes to modify upwards the 
structure plan targets for future hous- 
ing development in counties such ns 
Berkshire (+H.(KX) houses) and Surrey 
(-t-l2.(X)l) houses). 

Changes in the nnfluiiti! economy 
and shifts in (he attitude of central 
government in favour of development 
combine, to present new and hitherto 
unanticipated social problems. The 
mdst worrying feature about recent 
■ developments in the outer city is that 
the public planning system has become 
a Idss secure framework for managing 
urban change. Of course too much 
control may wreck the chances for 
economic recovery but too little could 
lead to the very environmental .prob- 
lems which prompted the town nnd 
country planning systenl in the first 
place., 

Potentially the most serious con- 
sequence, of urban dispersalhas been 
the concentration of disadvantaged 

S roups in the inner cities. Out-migra- 
on has favoured the younger, skilled 
and better-off leaving the unskilled 
urban poor behind. A growing geog- 
raphical separation between social 
classes and racial groups -brings social 
and political tensions! Mpreoytr, (he 
Gaverrtmenrs apparent, eneburage- 
rqent to private investment in tne 
outer .cities will .require Increasing 
capital expenditure on infrastructure 
(transport, water and sewerage for 
example) which y/\\\ have the effect of 
redistributing wealth in favour of the 
nibre prosperous ekurbanites. 

, ■'Hie catalogue of urban Ills associ- 
■ ated With dte inner, cities might lead us 
wrongly, to I assume that the social, 
problems of the outer 1 cities. j were 
negligible. The official ehd of planned 
oyersnill.programmes tips not dimi-’ 
niSned the occasion for large scale 
urban "growth (as the' expansion of 
Swindon or parts of north west Hamp- 
shite testifies). The only difference is 
that pnyate rather tHaji: public Invest- • 


housing murkci. There are real diffi- 
culties for lower income groups who 
must compete with other commuters 
who can afford higher priced dwellings 
in the outer city. The diminishing 
supply of private and public rented 
housing slock exneerhuies the problem 
for the less well-off. Additionally, the 
discrepancy between average incomes 
and average houses prices in some 
commutingnrcs makes it probable that 
many house holds will face difficulties 
in becoming owner occupiers, a point 
which this Government should take 
note of. 

The housing issue is not expressed in 
the same way by the volume house- 
builders. Their arguments turn on the 
amount of land released for housing in 
structure and local plans which they 
say is insufficient to meet maikcting 
criteria. The Government appears to 
agree and has issued a succession of 
circulars urging authorities to grant 
permission for residential develop- 
ment, the latest of which, l.inut for 
Housing, gave virtual carte blanche to 
the developers. 

The present Government's desire 
for economic recover) 1 virtually wher- 
ever it can be encouraged, combined 
with its more relaxed policy stance on 
urban industrial development, un- 
doubtedly adds a fresh dimension to 
the lunu resource issue. Certuinly 
much needed economic development 
requires the taking qf farmland. Some 
planners argue that farmland loss has 


are st rung nnd seem difficult to control * 
given the current macroeconomic ax! 
political climate. Yet is the physiul 
urbanization of the outer cities a i« 
i/uu non of economic recovery? 
Although some high technology and 
service industry could be encouraged 
to expand as* a result of a more 
permissive approach to land release « 
the part of die local authorities, there 
is no guarantee (hat either higher 
output or more employment would 
result. Indeed, the science porks and 
superstores being built today are on 
likely to have more than n maipml 
impact on the rate or economic 
change. Moreover, there ore oibo 
economic activities which might sent 
ihc nation and the outer cities more 
efficiently and prove socially moft 
acceptable to exurhan communities: 
for example the expansion of toun» 
anil agriculture. 

Nor should we ignore the long let* 
social consequences which mi Eh taw 
from ifpost-indusiriur dcvclojwirrt 
of the outer cities: the erosion w 
cherished landscapes und farmland, 
increasing social polarization behwa 
the communities of the outer andmiw 
cities, and steeply rising inlrastructmt 
costs. Possibly the greatest (raw 
arises from the niismanugcBWJt fll ,■ 
private housing land decisions. Hq* . 
mg lather than other loimsof indmifl g, 
accounts lor the greatest loss of pt*; 1 
duclivc farmland. ( >ver-cmphass « ; 
speculative housing provision h«£ 
acerbated social pulurizulion 


population growth resulting froro 1 
house building puls pressure on ^ ■' 
services, raises public expcndiluK*™ ; . 
may swamp local communities. 

All these issues might be resold; • 
over the long term, economic rewtj - 
might permit greatersociul spending . 
such fields as public des-clopmraj .. 
plunning and low-edst housing,^ 
making it possible Cor Govemmeoa 
manage uuler city growth; ' 
housebuilding might he rcleas c “® 0 |‘ r 
selectively; a more equitable din. ■■ 
und tenures could 
in; the s 

costs of community develop®"!.: 


house types und tenures couio i,\ 

hrenk Jam , 


seen exaggerated; others advocate a 
more cautious approach to lund re- 
lease. What seems less in dispute is 
that a relatively high proportion of new 
building takes place on greenfield sites could be reduced or spread ovo [ 

outside urban areus and. that an in- longer time period. A slowdown in ■: 

creasing number of planning applica- rale of urban change could k 

tions affect farmland which is not political tension. Por all tins . t0 ^T^r . 

strictly allocated for development. would require a /norc c l ear| y 
The political balance between pro- *" favour oi fi 


tection of the countryside and’ the 
provision of lund for future industrial 
development - whether for housing, 
commerce or warehousing -has invari- 
ably fallen down during the post-war 
era on the side of preservation. What is 
new about the present time is the 
political tension between local and 
central government which surrounds 
so.panTgrowth.phtns for the outer 
cities. The environmental lobby of 
landowning and conservation interest 
groups have always tended to oppose 

urban dey“‘ • -*~=- -■ 

takes on a 


development, but their 'voice 
, . )n a different significance today 

in the context of the pressing needs of 
tHe,jnnc" 


fnncf cities. 
Political tension 


between central 


national consensus in favour 
scrvntion and city living- 
It would help if the . 

between the Government * : 

industrial policy and its ovoww ^ 
mltmcnt to urban re 8 enCtfl i£:vn^ 
be spelt out more clearly, i 
Paper Regional industrial u , .- , 
me/if (Cmnd 9111) published J .r,;, 
cent her 198.1 baldly . 5l3l . e , 5 'Sti 5; : - 
government’s ecoiwiituc °Rj •= 

rural areas arc esses** 11 *J|. . ^ ^ 
plcmcnta ry to regional w : i . 

cy and urban areas. It ** ■ ’■ 
imagine a more comply g 
Ing statement: Only.d b y H Vhii pot*- , 
njeanf “remote ninl L . . 

idly be true. Sadly there o ^ 
nn*n dimencinn in Goventi“ eu V|Ji# i'-. 




Alan Wilson on the benefits and difficulties of philosophy 


Martin Walker’s articles in the (itoir- 
dimi have given new prominence in the 
issue of what pliilusnpliy should l>e 
about and how it should relate to other 
disciplines. My own interest is engaged 
partly because an amateur’s involve- 
ment fasii user) snails the 25 year time 
period he describes; and partly be- 
cause t retain my belief that philoso- 
phy should be a significant part of 
multidisciplinary teaching (and, in- 
deed, should he' available as one of the 
foundations for students in most disci- 
plines). 

1 want to argue that the main role of 
philosophy for students of other disci- 
plines is to add a necessary subtlety to 
their thinking and that recent contribu- 
tions arc a substantial help. I also 
argue that a new dimension becomes 
available to research and scholarship 
in many disciplines. There is a major 
problem, however, in making the 
appropriate concepts nnd mooes of 
thought available to non-philosophers 
with relatively little time available. 
And there is n consequent danger: the 
ideas are treated simplistically nnd the 


concepts become used only as labels 
cither to claim respectability for an 
argument or as niun to be slung. The 


Idea of “necessary subtlety” applies to 
philosophical concepts themselves as 
well as to tlicir use within disciplines. I 
will areuc* that some key ideas can in 
principle be made available Hiid that it 
is then possible both to begin to use 
labels (or to avoid using them) more 
effectively, but more importantly to be 
able to think more deeply in the 
context of a particular discipline. 

My own education was on the mar- 

S ins of Cambridge philosophy - the 
loral Sciences Club and some addi- 
tional lecture courses in the late 1950s. 
The influence of Russell was still 
strong, certainly in my own reading. I 
was nappy to accept the canons of 
logical positivism to avoid becoming 
the prey of the evangelical movements 
of the day. Dons such as R. B. 
Braithwaite were concerned with the 
nature of theoretical concepts and the 
idea of “depth of explanation “ in a way 
which seemed to allow Cambridge 
positivism to escape from some of the 
trivialities of the Oxford version. 
There seemed' tq be no problem in 
retaining an interest in questions of 
“values - as in politics for instance: 
there was no need to cast them into the 
bin of metaphysics. They could be 
rescued by focusing on the notion of 
"experience” in a broad sense and 
being able, ultimately, to relate lan- 
guage to It; rather than believing only 
in tne reality of something more sim- 
ple-minded like “fact” or "observa- 
tion". I was able to work out a modus 
operandi for my own thinking which 
lasted a good number of years and saw 
me through a transition from the 
natural to the social sciences. 

The comforts of these foundations 
were shaken when I found myself 
being attacked in the literature ns a 
positivist and functionalist, and that 
these were obviously intended as terms 
of abuse. The mcantngof “positivism" 
seemed to have changed and I needed 
to find out what a functionalist was. 
Thus began a lot of (unsystematic) 
reading which ultimately led to a 
revised personal position. What fol- 
lows is a digest of one person's re- 
sponse to. the new philosophy and tin 
implicit argument that this represents b 
way into some of the new ideas; 
perhaps with eipphases which are not 
all conventional. Some of it, however, 
will be simple to the initiated and their 
patience is requested. 

We ; can begin conventionally Ijy 
philosophy is concerned 



Adding a 

degree 

of 

subtlety 


connected in the idea of knowledge; 
but i his is soon seen to 1»e unsat is f 
tor 


dgc; 
s fiic- 

ry. 

Some key concepts of modern phi- 
begin to shed tight on these 


difficulties. I want to start with four 
ideas. First, knowledge is a social 

f iroduct; secondly and consequently, 
angnugc is made up of elements whose 
meaning has evolved socially; thirdly, 
meaning is established as a conse- 
quence of communication between 

f icuplc (inicT-sLibjcctivity); und, 
uurihly, truth is not something abso- 
lute but simply the result of agreement 
- a consensus. 

The first point enn be illustrated by 
the ways in which knowledge is pre- 
sented in particular disciplines, espe- 
cially those which can be regarded os 
coherent schools: there is an orderly 
system with no room for alternative 
representations and perspectives 
which may offer different insights for 
different purposes. The focus on lan- 
guage and meaning is the most crucial 
of all, since this where habits of 
tolerance, subtlety and the ability to 
search for understanding are estab- 
lished. Modern semiotics, building on 
the philosophy of C. S. Peirce, shows 
that the meaning of a sign - an clement 
of language - is defined in relation to 
other signs. There is a sense, there- 
fore, in which all our language, nil our 
thinking, is metaphorical. The circu- 
larity can be broken from time to time 
by ostensivo definition: "That is a red 
bus". The evolution of meaning, and 
pur understanding of it, is closely 
related to the idea of intersubjective 
communication. We each have our 
individual understanding of any con- 
cept, but the complex of interdepen- 
dent definitions and our continual 
performance in a public arena, keep 
definitions within bounds and this 
allows us, for much of the time at least 
roughly, to understand each other. 
Tills understanding often breaks 
down, however, between disciplines or 
even sub-disciplines. The fact that wc 
are all part of (tils social process should 
encourage tolerance wnen we don’t 
understand, or when we feel that the 
use of a term is different to our own. It 
should encourage the search for new 
words which clarify the differences and 
facilitate the development of-an under- 
standing of what, mutually, needs to 
be said, 

The fourth point - truth as consen- 
sus - js surprising at first. But it is 
quickly seen to be helpful. For exam- 
ple', natural science .can almost be 
defined as that pnrt of knowledge 
about which (usually) consensus can 
readily be reached. The meanings of 
the terms of scientific theories evolve 
like anything else, but they can more 
easily be related to experience in the 


form of experiments or observation. 


IK'.illi It is .il this | ■■ ■ it 1 1 tliul quesiinns 
<>f v.tIiil 1 hum in he exp lured and 
interf net i'il. Pliilusnpliy slum Id luvt* 
much tii nlfcr through the Mil .-disci- 
pliiiL- of (.-lilies mid indeed inieresiing 
ideas build on ihu* work of people like 
John Raw-ls and Robert Nozick 

My argument turns on five ideas or 
concepts which irt first sight seem odd 
in relation lo the usual dc Kites. Where 
dn I stand on the positivism vs 
phenomenology vs structuralism 
arguments, for example ? The debates 
,-msc in this form because philo- 
sophers, nniiiicur or professional, be- 
have like practitioners of many other 
disciplines and croup themselves into 
schools. So, to he "positivist'’ is a bad 
thing, to be “structuralist'”, currently, 
a good one. The debate, organized by 
(he structuralists (because debates are 
always organized by the newcomers, 
the invaders) is ihcn conducted in 
terms of a curicaturc of positivism 
(which is thus “ value-free*', works on 
the assumption that the only route to 
knowledge is that of the natural scien- 
tists. and so on). 

I want to argue two things about this 
kind of debate: first, that different 
positions cun he distinguished more 
fruitfully starling from the five ideas 
sketched above; and secondly I lint this 
allows us to retain Ihc benefits of (for 
example) positivist thought while shift- 
ing positions to absorb the vnhinblc 
insights of the new schools. A corollary 
of this procedure is (hat useful under- 


standing of the shifts of the mean ing of 
i like pi 

articulated and understood. If the 


terms like positivist, over time, can be 


analysis implied by this argument is 
earned through, then the different 


nos 1 

bcii 


itions are distinguished by what is 
ing said about their objects of study 
- but it may be necessary to work very 
hard to get these into focus for mutual- 
ly-understood comparison. 

At this stage of the argument. It is 
useful to add a sixth element to the list 
of ideas which provide an overall 
framework. It is recovered from my 
1950s education and can be labelled 
“depth of explanation". The main 
practical differences between what is 
taken now ns positivism, functionalism 
and structuralism, for exnmplc, may 



ence, the simple-minded positivist may 
be rooted in observation and naive 
about ideology and so restrained to 




acquire 

ists (epistemology). On the former, I 
am still prepared to be o naive realist - 
thus uvoiding the sort of issue which 
infuriates non-philosophy students ab- ' 
out whether that table really exists 
and transfer any problems iitto the 
category of problems about know-., 
ledge. A naive epistemological posl- 
tiop would involve the unproblematic 
acceptance of sense data describnblc in 
some language, the "observation lap- 
gunge”, with nigher-level concepts re- 
lataple to lower-level concepts by 
logical deduction. Truth Is.establishcd ' 
by comparing logically-deduced, pre- 
dictions with observation. This posi- 
tion is more easily tenable. for science. 
Social science raises issues of value; of; 


power of a few individuals. ,The arts 
has all this coupled yrith an expldratjori l 
of possible as well aS actual worlds. It is. 
comforting tp see tqe Qne forced into 1 . 


scientific knowledge as the same kind 
as any other sort.o? knowledge (which 
is the opposite emphasis to the logical 
positivist viewpoint). It is not ultimate- 
ly privileged. The other side of the 
coin is that knowledge about the more 1 
interesting aspects of life and society 
will, not be so easily the subject pf 
consensus and in many cases agree- . 
ment will not be achievable, ... . 

Disagreement will often bo A matter 
of ideology, and this is a fifth valuable , . 
concept to add front the contemporary , 
armoury. Ideology can be taken as a 
set of beliefs relating: to less-than-: 
universally held values which underpin 
a position and which are usually un- . 
conscious and- implicit. The products 
of science can usually escape Its realm 
though not . the judgements wplch 
'scientists make about what constitutes 
the most interesting and important ; 
problems; nor the use of the results of' ■ 
pdence- In technology.' :Mudl social .. 
science' and !much art. is often uncon- 
splously 'ideological, and im important 
Objective of critical theory M be dbie. 
tq dr/JW itbiscr- 1 -^ <u - ” 

.i$inpi!t~awAyr 


sometimes questionable elementary 
description. The functionalist takes a 
set of institutions as given, not to be 
“explained”, and explores their roles 
and relationships. The structuralist can 
ask deeper questions about the forces 
wh(ch create the institutions in that 
form and, if this depth of understand- 
ing can be achieved, can demonstrate 
the circumstances in which there will 
be transformations to a new form. The 
structuralists, therefore, make us ask 
deeper questions; but I still feel I can 
retain some of the advantages of 
positivist thinking (for example, ulti- 
mately being able to relate meaning to 
experience) and a preliminary func- 
tionalist analysis may be worthwhile. 

The argument has two substantial 
consequences. First, some (mining 
(for students and teachers) in the- use 
of the concepts of modem philosophy , 

f mrticularly in relation to examples 
rom a variety of disciplines, would be 
valuable. Secondly, a critical scrutiny 
of academic writing as a major part of 
scholarship would often be more pro- 
. ductivc in the seqeratioq pf, , both 
understanding and new ideas than the 
current organization of research within 
narrowly-defined “schools". The two 
are closely linked; more activity in the 
second area, would provjde the mate- 
rial for teaching in the first. 

TwO disciplines provide n^pdels for 
ways in which progress could be rii&de. 
Mathematics is a methodological disci- 
pline, like philosophy, but has con- 
tinually kept itself in the mainstream 
by a tradition of applied work. Second-, 
ly, consider literary criticism. The 
objects of study are literary text?. 
Understanding is achieved by Ibyer 
upon layer of critical writing abotit 
text?, each building, on earlier scho- 
larship. It .would be fruitful, to apply 
these methods - the application and 


to 




development of critical Insight -to. the 
texts of any discipline. We should seek 
to 'develop fields of scholarship, like: 
“geographical criticisin’’ or ‘‘pcQfioirtrc. 
criticism".: Tbc concepts of content-, 
i notary, philosophy, provide. -the . basis, 
for this kind of work,. . ' \ 

J 1 ' , "i 1 ! . ' ! ■ . i . ? 

The 'duthor: is, professor of urban and 


Bernard 

Crick 



Reflections on memory, 
myth and history 


I remember my uncle lifting me on his 
shoulders and flopping upstairs on one 
leg while women. I've no idea who, 
cncd our, some in pretended shuck 
and some in real alarm, “Oh Broad, 
don't do it". “Put him down!" “It's too 
much for you." “You'll do yourself an 
injury!” It must have been the old 
soldier's party trick. And 1 enn remem- 
ber both the dark blue office suit, 
supervisor of the night shift ut the 
telephone exchange, and its incon- 
gruous companion, u grey cloth cup. 
serretury of the Kingston Amateur 
Football Club; also the hideously con- 
spicuous bright blue serge that the 
soldiers war in Rochamplon. He went 
back there often fur them to probe and 
dig once again for the splintered 
shrapnel in the groin. 

He would swing along powerfully on 
his crutches, cheerful to see his sister, 
sweets or a toy for me, but often 
wincing with pain. The shoulders so 
broad, no longer the photograph of the 
slim young sergeant who had run away 
from Sunday school in 1899 to join the 
King’s Royal Rifles, a crack Light 
Infantry regiment , voracious for disci- 

E lined, biblc-rcading recruits since the 
ist enemy, whercever the Great - 
Game was played, was the bottle far 
more than bullets of Afghan or Boer. 
So uncle carried the colours to the 
King Emperor at the Imperial DutbaT 
of 19 U and sent a memento home, ail 
Ivory frog, the size a/ an halfpenny, 
which yearfl latcr I begged- from my 
mother s trinket box ana had set as a 
ring,. 


took tea with her cousin. Else, wltu run 
the Lest We Forget, the Primrose 
League, die Twickenham Ludics Con- 
servative and Unionist Association 
:md organized the local Armistice Day 

K sales. Mild hud them all 
:ssly muddled as one comprehen- 
sive. necrophiliac cull of the dead of 
the First world War. I lung thought 
that churches were puns of war memo- 
rials and that Christ had died among 
the poppy fields of Puschcndalc. In- 
deed mother's cousin Else refused in 
accept the Second World War. When 
her husband, George, always home 
promptly and accounted for. the 
General h 


icneral Manager of Mcar's the river- 
boat people, phoned her nnc day in 
excitement. “I won't he home dear, 
the Admiralty have ordered us (u 
Dunkirk", she said: "Don’t be silly 
George, don’t you know there is a war 
on"? You'll gel no trippers in times like 
these." George took the helm until the 
skipper, his day off, was found by the 
Kingston police in The Swan, sobered 
up and lowered over Putney Bridge. 
George got his MBE. 


Only in my teens did I learn that 
— jele had been drowned, right there. 
white swimming by Eel Pie JslAnd In' 


He returned after serving his 12 
years with the colours and became his 
nel's confidential secretary. Floss 
that Colonel Benyon died In bed 


colonel's confidential secretary. Floss 
says that Colonel Benyon died In l 
with Mrs Lily Langtry, but that's surely 
a stock name, could have been any 
“demi-rep", a Sarah, a Kate, a Maude, 
or a Rose ratfter than “Jersey Li I" 
(who had once held the Royal War- 
rant, “By Appointment Supplier of 
to HRH the Prince of wales). 
And the doctor said to my uncle, 
“You're on old soldier, you know a 
dead 'un from a live 'un. The medical 
register. I'd struck off it if 1 gave a false 
death certificate, but if you can get him 
home quietly, I'll sign that he died at 
home. Uncle got Tiim to Cadoean 
Square - thus rendering himself redun- 
dant. 

In 1914 the widow discovered all and 


sent for uncle. "Never did an employer 
■ h^ve A more loyal servant. No, 1 mtijt 
say, never did friend have a truer; 
fnend; you have prevented scandal ' 
and saved my honour. What can I do 
for you? A pension? A cottage? Lady 
Esher needs a man .'like you. 
>u Madame, the colours are recoiled, at 
this very moment the regiment is 
mustering for Belgium in Kingston 
Barracks, Buf the reserves won't .go 
out for u. week or too yet ; it could be all 
oyer before I get out there. Could you 
put in a wordwith . ; .?" ”1 will calf on 
my friend Lady Kitchener tomorrow,” 
She did- He went. Within a week, 
during the stubborn, retreat through 
Flinders, standing beside Lord 
Maurice Battqnbera. so. mother says, 
organizing the rapid volley-fife of the 
Light Infantry, the same ?nell crashed 
its shrapnel into them both; and they 
hqd tp cut off his teg without analgesia. 
My mother and her mother visited him 
at jBatiipl College:. ''The' Warden Was 
mast kind, offered us a <?tip pf tea. said 
-how proud He.was.th&t ih?. college was . 
a'hdspflab” 

' Tire full ink came out iti bits .Arid' 


1936. Twenty years later my mother 
otid I had been shopping, collecting 
some keys froma locksmith in the 
market. “Crick, that’s an unusual 
name. Arc you Harry Crick's son. 
Kingston's bad-tempered, right-half, 
1919-1928?" Such is fame. My reply 
was cool. Wc then boarded that most 
rare, red and solitary of suburban 
buses, an R5, taking its lime before 
climbing Kingston Hill as through a 
misty Saturday afternoon twilight. A 
side street disgorged a crowd running 
with a red-faced, elderly dog-collnred 
man out in front. He leapt on. The ■ 
conductor rang this bell, the driver 
accelerated, stranding the intoxicated 
football crowd; "Quick", said mother, 
“move up the bus, Bernard, That's the 
Reverend Wellesley Ore, Rural Dean 
of Kingston, your uncle's good friend. 
He was chairman of the club and your 
uncle secretory. 1 don't want to meet 
him, brines back painful old memor- 
ies. He's the one went to the inquest to 
sec that the Coroner would bring in a 
proper verdict, ‘Drowned by mis- 
adventure while swimming’. He swore 
on the bihlc that Charles Cook swam 
everyday and all through winter at Eel 
Pie Island. He saw that the right 
vordict was brought In so that he was 
buried in church with military hon- 
ours. 



'•erihanf ‘and ‘Ham; Svhile'my mother 


.The full truth came out, and the gift 
of the frog, only after l hnd tnkon 
Floss, like all my lady friends, to see 
“Oh What a Lovely War" at Wyn- 
dhpm's In 1963. A “Sister Popcrwell at 
Roehampton”, again 1 suspect the 
nhme. had begun walking our with hint 
anid become engaged, "for (he sake of 
his pension”, his sister jealously. said, 
"And to trrfcak.it off, she told him right 
out, what we all knew but hiid kepi, 
hidden from him, that. he had. a heart 
condition: 1 ' "Oh Brand, ilon’f d<l it"! 
For then, he did go swimming!' folding 
up his dqthas neatly as if for ktt 
inspection; and he left a note that, the 
CorPner and the Rural Dean,' bid 
patriots, tore iipi Perhaps one dny with i 
the. SKilfs:;i'V4 ■ leartit* a*-.(l ;-$!|)blar i'll 
have t jme |o search tha:.sdurces,‘.re-'. 
cords arid papers, lo try to ejsfabltsh 
how.. true are my inniher'S memories. 1 
‘Perhaps next summer.' ", * " ' • * .-• 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUC ATION SUPPLEMENT 




Two teachers relate their experiences of helping pupils find their way through the applications 
jungle. James Halfyard left and Martin Stephen below 
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School’s eye view 
of the UCC A lottery 


One feature not reduced by (he cuts is 
the complexity of higher education 
applications. 

The three mnin and several minor 
fields of application nose problems 
first of selection and then or decision 
which tax most experienced sixth-form 
teachers, let alone the 17-year-old 
students they seek to advise. It is to be 
assumed, therefore, that any attempt 
to simplify part of the system should be 
welcomed. Nevertheless, my experi- 
ence with the Universities Central 
Council on Admissions and the Cen- 
tral Register and Clearing House since 
1970 leads me to he rather concerned 
that problems arising from the proce- 
dures of those organizations may be 
repeated in. the proposed Polytechnic 
Central Council on Admissions. 

The least helpful element in the 
UCCA procedure is the assumption 
that (lie five courses listed in Section 3 
are in order of choice unless brockets 
indicate otherwise. This is, I believe, 
an unnecessary and (for the candidate) 
potentially harmful complication. In 
the event, few candidates can know 
their first choice until they have visited 
a university and had some opportunity 
to inspect it. This would be less serious 
if il were not evident that, whatever 
their public statements, a significant 
number of university departments pay 
close attention to their position on a 
candidate's list of choices. 

Consequently, some very surprising 
decisions are made especially in the 
case of very good candidates whose 
lists are headed by prestigious institu- 
tions. The standard reply to tactful 
inquiries about this is “We had so 
many goad candidates . . but this 
rings false when the highflyer who 
placed the institution on line four is 
rejected , the average candidate who 
placed it first is made a conditional 
offer, both decisions being taken with- 
out benefit of prior interview. 

Of my current crop of UCCA candi- 
dates, only one quarter have accepted 
or probably will accept firmly their 
original first choice university. Inter- 
views and visits hnvc caused the re- 
mainder to prefer another. 

That one may bracket alt choices 
equally is (rue, but It is very unclear 
how this affects the candidate's pros- 
pects, The coy attitude of many uni- 
versity deportments to this question is 
disappointing. 1 would hope that 
PCCA" (and uCCA as soon as possi- 
ble) would eliminate the element of 
preferred order from the form entirely 
and instruct candidates to place institu- 
tions in, order of polytechnic or uni- 
versity code number, 

' The CRCH uses an order of prefer- ■ 
.tfoce in indifferent, pnd to my mind 


I aim to have UCCA forms off hy 
mid-October. I cannot regard a delay 
of four months ns either necessary of 
reasonable. 

I labour this point in particular 
because the polytechnics are uniformly 
excellent in the speed with which they 
make their decisions. The usual 
polytechnic reply time is about three 
weeks and hardly ever does one wait 
more than six. Perhaps the biggest 
source of anxiety associated with n 
scheme like UCCA is the period either 
side of Christinas when those who have 
not heard from university are left to 
contemplate those who have received 
five offers (several in my school this 
year). The lucky ones are limited 
neither to particular subjects nor to the 
group of high performers estimated at 
14 or 15 points. 

In the year they apply for degree 
course places and take A levels, sixth- 
formers arc placed under pressures 
■ which for sontc verge on the insupport- 
able. 1 am forced to suppose that some 
of these arc unavoidable hut I an very 
sensitive to mid offended by those 
which enn be avoided and which make 
my sixth-formers' lives more troubled 
than they need be. 

It must be 

criticism of the UCCA system 
directed not so much towards the stuff 
at Cheltenham (who arc invariably 
helpful, courteous and constructive 
when I need to contact them), but 
towards some individual university 
departments who may (to sonic ex- 
tent)., shelter behind “the system" ns 
on excuse for procedures which are less 
than efficient or considerate. 

All applications involve, of course, 
forms. I gather that PCCA will need to 
use 8 more concise document than the 
pTescnl polytechnic application form. 1 
hope very much (lint any new form will 
allow more spine in whin is. in ihe 
UCCA form, .section 5. the candidate's 
own information about him/hcrsclf. I 
have spent hours editing the 2<Kl odd 
words or information which good 
candidates wished to include about 
themselves and which the space avail- 
able in section 5 precluded. I hope that 


be apparent that much of mv 
of the UCCA system is 



Pedestrian exam fails front runners 

proinu 
or lwr 


The decision by Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to base all 
its future entries on A level grades can hardly nave come as 
a surprise to addicts of Oxbridge watching; pci haps part I v 
as a result of this, the reaction to the decision was. if not 
totally wnrm, nt least not actively hostile. Despite this, il is 
possible to sec the decision ns a decision hy a major force in 
education lo replace one faulty examination with another, 
and claim this as an advance. 

The arguments for and against u separate Oxbridge 
examination ate wcll.uircd and known. The. decision lo rely 


on’A levels nlonc, however, brings a new set of fighters Into 
the ring. Whatever the provincial universities might say. the 
chance of a place at Oxford or ( ’amhridge lias lor ycni s been 


the sensible space in the existing 
polytechnic form will be retained 
but perhaps lines might be provided. 

I suppose thBl the really frightening 
task facing the polytechnics is the 
scramble in September ta.fUl places as 
those candidates who arc unplaced in 
UCCA and who did nol make suitable 
application earlier send off large num- 
bers of forms. I can see how a 
clearing system will ease this but I 
doubt that the fundamental problem 

facing the polytechnics a* 

thki of thousand* of late 


even more harmful way. The expert- . processed somehow by about October 
ericc of a BEd candidate, this year is.' I. can ever be solved' except by a 
fortunately, nqt typical but seemed lo unification of all degree applications in 


an irresistible lure lo the very lop percentile of ability in 
British schools. These pupils are. by their very nature, 
exceptional. 

In mathematics and some of the science subjects, A levels 
seem at least reasonably capable of giving an accurate 
estimate of a top- night candidate’s ability. Mom tcnclicisuf 
English will be aware that in Hint subject, hiuI perhaps in 
one or iwo other nrts subjects. A level cun have n crucial 
blind spot. It is not enough to discredit the whole 
examination, because numbers arc so small, and it does not 
apply evenly within the very small group of students who 
will go on to get first-class degrees at Oxbridge. 

. I was made aware or this blind snot when two successive 
pupils who gained awards at Oxford on the basis of the 
entrance examination, and then went on to achieve high 
academic distinction, both obtained meagre B2 grades in 
:ptnl problem ■ their A level English, when in Ihe same years pupils with 
at this stage, ; double or triple A grades failed miserably to qualify for a 
q forms to he place. ■ 


done oil cither his or her own. I he entrance examinsw 
coupled with an interview after A level was much bt 
capable of predicting what is surely the most importfl 
element in « candidate, whether dr not heart**! 
produce the goods while actually at university. 

Expressed in the simplest lei ms. the entrance Minis 
lion was better at assessing |>otcniinl than A levelcm**-- 
or will be. There may well lie a lot of dirty Iwihwalerbin 
thrown uway by Eiiiinnmicl. lull theic is «Im» the Ottawa 
babv. If the pattern is followed hy other colleges. A It® 
will he elevated to a position they simply do not dfltw 
and perhaps Ihe one undeniably guocl feature oftl*6. 
entrance examination lost forever Emmanuel and ate 
colleges c.m be accused of replacing one fallihjc ennu» 
(ion with nuotlici. 

A number of other riither diriy bus of linen comcloffE 
pr are focused on by this decision. In owpanw*; . 
inlet view techniques being used in some sector* otw® . 
and the mined forces, the techniques adopted by#*-; 
univcfsitics arc positively primitive, uni! t»ccasionallyq> 
downright ludicrous. Some colleges ui both OmonP 
( 'muhrulge have gained very bad repuiationsjor v ® 1 


cause no: concern to the institution: 
concerned. Her application went off to 1 
college’ of first choice in mid-October.- 
After some telephone calls had failed 
lo elicit information; 1 was. told at the 
endof January that she would be called 
to Interview in mid-February. I was 
also told that there had been illness in 


a single system. This does not seem an 
impossibility, in theory but I suspect' 
that in practice it would prove as 
difficult to achieve as most other 
ecumenical projects. I cannot antici- 
pate that such a monolith would be less 
prone to Ihe features I 'have already 
criticized in UCCA and CRCH. 

jojc PCCA. 


the department - which .had 1 "caused. . ■ do.not necessarily oppe 

some delay’. * ; • 1 • ‘ . K Would save time and oostaae 1 w» invw* question was «e 

With her application lying fallow for tocfofo, hOVrevpr. ; ttoafl- mv export* a.CritjcalQu&rfarly article 

three witl a baTf-months ncr chances of 4n«;$ -vUib individual polytdchrilcs 1 

. --«■ - the Mvfcbeeb uniformly happy In recent *P te lfectuaIlsm, or an aitempt to bluff the examiner. 

IS rtf—' 1 nrrfava nn#1 V' i j. . . 


finding vacancies if referred to 
in. lies list. were ne 


place. 

The reason for the comparative failure at A level of the 
successful pupils was not hard to find; in an examination 
where there are many more C and D grades than As, the 
student with a genuinely original mind and a maturity one 
or two years ahead of his peers, was liable to overshoot In a 
rather pedestrian A level. Views which Oxford dons hailed 
as startlingly original became merely eccentric in the hands 
of an A level examiner; a desire to examine one testing and 
crucial point in detail was taken as proof that the candidate 
simply was not aware and had not learnt the more mundane 
elements to the question. Scorn poured over a rather triic 
an ^ vi rl? ues \ lo . n wa ? SW as flippancy, and reference lo 
publisheaonly a wifok before foe 
qxahitnatfohi app&red.tobeifakch cither ns psqudo- 


ble. failure to send applications simui- smcVwUI retnmthe! auam!csWWfo\ stoera°by d facts such as?he«!f-%fkh diScred ' 1 ^ t ve ! 

*Slt» «$d* wltlV polytechnic .dnSi 


\yrpuaht ehfcbs.'witlt her 
and caused deep and en 
'able tension and ..distress 



examipe t But whateyef its manifold sins and 

” — *--*■- V Oxford and 

ticking winners 
level starting 
and must be 
ame entrance 


, . ; ‘rapid rep 

ahd correspbhden 

- .If thesq 
tained 
behalf of. 


-be clear of foe “Oxbridge* 1 ’ processes 
which affeef 75 per cent of Its candi- 
dates, one of whom, this yejar, comes' 
frojn my school. At the time of vnriiihg 
she is sttU waiting to hear frofo this and 
from one other tjiriversity. Her UCCA 
form Was .despatched on Ojctober S. 

She : is . also a classic victim of . the 
“choice, order" problem, bjsin'g esti- 
mated at AAA' and holding a single t . . 
offer! Several other: candidates jiaye forms brtd 
had no word whatsoever frojin ope bf arrangement, 
their fiVe Choices. ' In each "caSc tele-, 
phone calU elicit the. Information 1 
Ore still consicferirM: him/her''. : 



Carried over 
the threshold 


Michael Schmidt explains 
how the writer C. H. Sisson 
changed his expectations 
as a reader and editor 


C. H. Sisson: his 
work “was a slow 
imaginative 
earthquake”. 



Several friends stand at the threshold 
of my editorial career. There is the late 
Edged Rickword, whose Calendar of 
Modern Letters, short-lived though ft 
was in the 1920s. remains a inode land 
a standard for any literary magazine. 
And Octavio Paz - his magazines 
Plural and Vuelta were the immediate 
models for my PN Review. , 

Donald Davie's vision of intellectual 
responsibility not confined to the 
academy has weighed with me. Laura 
(Riding) Jackson stands rather inside 
the threshold (1 came- to her work in 
my early thirties): 1 am distressed at 
how she is maligned and hounded by 
those who will not rise to the challenge 
of her work. 

There is also the brilliant clarifying 
figure (a little chilling, like the Lanark- 
shire he is gradually transforming Into 
a neo-classical landscape) of Ian 
Hamilton Finlay. And George Steiner, 
who never spares me his criticism or 
stints his support. There 'is Michael 
Hamburger who placed his learning at 
iy disposal from our first meeting in 


All of them have claims on our 
attention; all have been marginalized, 
ignored ill-understood by those who 
define the academic and journalistic 
mainstream of contemporary culture. 

The person who looms largest at the 
threshold - so large that he resembles 
the threshold itself - is C. H. Sisson. 
Seventy this year, he came into my ken 
a dozen years ago. I was 25. Carcanel 
Press was active. Poetry Nation (later 
to become PN Review) was planning 
its first issue. Sisson's submission of 
poems knocked Carcanct off the 
rather predictable course it had 
embarked on, changing my expecta- 
tions as reader and editor. 

I heard a little about Sisson from 
Robert Nye.who suggested he send me 
work. I received tne parcel ol the 
English department of tne University 
of Manchester where I had recently 
begun teaching. The typescript bore 
the ungainly title In the Trojan Ditch. \ 


disliked. There was a good deal of lust, 
satire, abjection, Christianity, a tone 
chastening and acerbic to an unnatural 
degree. 

I checked the impulse to reject the 
work on the spot and wrote bcmuscdly 
to Ihe poet, asking to sec his earlier - 
books. He obliges with copies. 

It was the title poem of the collection 
Metamorphoses that opened my car to 
his rhythms and my eyes to the central 
analogies in his work: the confluence of 
the Christian and classical, “the resur- 
rection of the body", and the savage 
denunciation of certain elements in his 
(and human) nature and in the contem- 
porary world. From the poem “Meta- 
morpnoses", with its pictorial precision 
and its resourceful tetrameter couplets, 
I began reading back and forward in the 
oeuvre with increasing excitement. 

Robert Nye is one of several readers 
of Sisson who records a similar cxr 


„ . .‘xpen- 

could not make head or tail of Ihe ence to mine: a strong dislike which, at 
poems. Therfc was a long, intraicatoly ■ a certain point of familiarity with the 
stanzaic piece called "The Discnmn- work, turns to the rare joy one feels 
tion" that (at the time) I particularly upon discovering for oneself, or being 


ilisenvcrcd, h> major nocirv. Sisson 
Miys hi’, lirM reading nf round c fleeted 
■ uie nf those rare adjustments of ear 
ami oriental inn which occur only mice 
or twice in a lifetime. 

For me. Sisson's work was n slow 
imaginative earthquake- My bias to- 
wards American poetry - Elizabeth 
Bishop. Randall Jarrell. Robert 
Lowell in particular - had until then 
almost entirely coloured my reading. I 
remained faithful to them, but here 1 
hud an English noet (just how English I 
was to fjiui out) whose work was on a 

f iar with ihcirs, yet different in kind. It 
acked their sense of deliberated occa- 
sion, ■■plot", complicity with the read- 
er. It snared sonic qualities with poets 
like Edward Thomas and Keith Doug- 
ins and Larkin, for whom I had a strong 
enthusiasm; hut also with Eliot and 
Pound. It was intellectually and spir- 
itually ambitious, and it pursued its 
subjects without looking over its 
shoulder at the reader. 

I published his poems in the maga- 
zine and 10 years ago published his first . 
collected poems and selected transla- 
tions under the title In the Trojan 
Ditch. A new Collected is published 
next month to mark his seventieth 
birthday. 

It's hardly surprising that 1 passed 
from reading his pnenis to his prose - 
the novels An A sialic Romance and 
Christopher Hamm, the critical books 
and the essays. I edited his Collected 
Essays under foe title The Avoidance 
of Literature and commissioned trans- 
lations from him. I attended to his 
editorial suggestions. The Carcunct list 
includes Fora Madox Ford. Wyndham 
Lewis, Jeati-Lauis Baghio’o, Botho 
Strauss, Abdelhak Scrhane. Christina 
Rossetti and half a dozen other authors 
thanks to his recommendation. 

Why should his work have bitten so 
deeply into me? I am a “deracinated 
intellectual" - English isn't even my 
first language. Perhaps Sisson’s 
rootedness and English ness arc attrac- 
tive in part for this reason. Through 
him I've acquired a sense of place 
(even if it is not his place) nnd culture 
(though not his culture, either). He 
encouraged me lo write about Mexico, 
certainly, and I have learned by trans- 
position to apply his ideas to my 
experiences there and here. 

Through his pdetry rather than his 
criticism he infs made it possible for me 
ro hear foe rhythms of Pound not the 
pr t-Cantos Pound for whom I had long 


had an a fleet inn. but the tough later 
Hound who generally the English Ibid 
si i rch.irbutive. He made M.icrJinrmid 
- even the lung-winded MucDiiurnid- 
|ust about readable to me, and he 
shove*) Rosenberg under my nose. He 
told me how I could learn Trench by 
rending Diderot and Bussuet (he wjs 
not so happy when I went on to 
Voltaire!). 

As a wedding present he gave us 
C Urcmiim's H isiory , and his essays led 
me to Hooker and Jeremy Taylur, 
Swift and aspects of Coleridge I'd 
never at tended to before. Indirectly, 
he revived my moribund Anglicanism. 

My debt-, to him arc so diverse that l 
have only hinted ai them here. Those 
tempered essay-advocacies of his 
truce writers to their origins, give 
context and stimulus to the reader, 
never profer foe “summary” which 
makes it possible to avoid direct en- 
gagement with his subjects: when he 
writes on Vaughan, you get down your 
Vaughnn and read again. Or Marvell, 
nr Barnes. The prose he writes is 
aphoristic but not In any way rcduc- 
. live. 

What makes him a particularly po- 
tent tonic is his insistence that bonks 
exist in a common world, and what 
matters is the quality of mint) of a 
writer, regardless of personality. He 
has no faction, coterie nr fashion: he 
lias readers. He keeps his distance 
from the academic world. “The avoi- 
dance of literature," he says, is ncccs- 
sury to anyone who wants to tclt the 
truth. 

His generation Is a remarkable one, 
clouded though it is by neglect. It 
includes George Barker, John Healh- 
Stubbs, W. S. Graham, David Wright 
and others. Sisson emerged late, 
largely I suppose because his work asa 
civil servant and his natural scepticism 
delayed him. 

In 1984, the writers of his generation 
look quite tall in comparison with the 
two - or is it three - generations which 
have succeeded them. At least, they do 
to me. And - again, to me - Sisson in 
his unassuming way, with his halting 
step, his speaking voice coloured by 
the accents of his provincial back- 
ground. with his trenchant prose style 
and his inexhaustible poetry, stands - 
yes - highest. 


The author Is editor of PN Review and 
head of Carcanel Press. 


imina to continue to p, erf 


interviewing «r assessing candidates at all. btnjjc- 
making wholesale offers nf three A grades at A!ew*“. 
ccrrniniythiit n vermin proportion will inevita bly J *"*- . 
grades. This can give u student ti wholly mhpjKw**!, 
pis potential, Iciiu him tin the Burden path, and Jeaawc* ... 
in effect wasting one or his five UCCA bids. 

One final point is the situation familiar to even ’Wjj’. .. . 
who ltns been responsible for preparing a canaiow 
Oxbridge entry, where for reasons totally kjjw 
control of school or student the A level grades simp)” 
accurately reficet u candidate’s ability. Divorce, iw** 
collapse of a family unit can and have wreaked havoc. ■ . 
level grades, amf the examining boards are nmw _ 
Inflexible in dealing with incidents of this nature. 
schools to universities urc often seen as special ■ 

ns coming from a school's sense of duty toward ‘"jjA 
rather than its accurate assessment of the P u P l '. i 7 vW: ■ 
the occasional referee who seeks to excuse a FW' 
ance from a bad candidate on compassionate gnw 
not helped the credibility of this excuse. V 

. Nope of tlus mean* that Emiiwnucl in 
in what it is doing. Given that both examijM«w ,, 
produce nonsense, at least Emmanuel s ■ 

teachers only one form of nonsense to «*' . . 
would be sad would be if the decision were 
advance; at best, it is a retreat to ground that iiwj 
feast wcll-wom. In that retreat, one or two 
ground have been lost, and perhaps 
around between different examinatfoniy’St^' 1 ^^! ;' 
Oxford and Cambridge might be better aPP*'*^* pf, i; 
ah entry system to till universities lba ‘ 
allowances not for stating where a pupil was v a v . 

bui where be might be going in the future- • 

I! devising such a system sceips imp°s»Wj^Ajj)s» ; 
member now impossible it would have s *rfh« f (#, • • 
10 that a leading Cambridge College * I id, I 


In his recent letter on the development of a 
strategy for higher education, Sir Peter Swinner- 
ton-Dyer asked a number of questions renting to 
research. He suggested that cuts had fallen more 
heavily on research than on teaching and he asked 
universities to provide evidence of the extent of 
these cuts. 

There is plenty of evidence to suggest that 
research staff themselves arc unhappy with the 
present situation. In November 1982 the first 
national meeting of contract research staff, 
the A 


Limiting the contracts 

Ewan Ferlie and Jan Pahl argue that it is in the universities’ 
interest to offer a new deal to research staff 


convened by 


Association of University 


Teachers, was large and vociferously angty. 

Discontent at local levels has led to a number of 
studies in different universities which have in- 
vestigated the conditions of service of current 
researchers. This article draws on a study carried 
out nt the University of Kent last October, with 
background material from'a similar study carried 
out at Bristol University in 1981. 

In the Kent study 38 of the 70 contract research 
staff in all disciplines at the university filled in a 
postal questionnaire designed to provide data 
comparable to that coming from other studies of 
research staff. Eight of the respondents were 
female and 30 were male; their average salary was 
£9,716, with a range from £6,400 to £16,400; their 


main sources of funding were the Department of 



(4. . 

was a higher response rate from social scientists 
than scientists. No research staff who responded 
were funded from UGC money. . 

Both studies underline the extent to which 
there is a dual labour market within universities in 
which research staff on short term contracts form 
on insecure and disadvantaged group. At Kent 53 
per cent of those, who responded to the question- 
naire had less than one year of their contract left 
to run , while at Bristol the comparabie figure was 
62 per cent. The overall length of- contracts of 
employment varied from a tew months to five 
years, these more favourable contracts being 
concentrated in research units with rolling con- 
tracts. 


Research staff still havo to sign away their 
ry teacher «0 that a leading Cambridge College 1 W, ? , . Jshl* lo redundancy payments or to protection 

Iriy donor . spkfy on A levels for its entry procedure- against unfair dismissal; a request for maternity 

Offo wthe portftm of time and effort in past years has V: .. eave is Ifoe y to provoke delay and uncertainty as 

4 - 1 a? yet imsufexttfol attempts >0 ufienhe -'‘V . foe university and the funding body argue over. 

advanced examination (Fie irk where lie : : • which is responsible for ’maternity pay; and.even 

though manyrtseatchers move fpwn university to 

give ; .Welcoming ShS gwffiioo. «>«„■"' ^ "" 

oas •* problems, Emmanuel add (bose like i* * 'S.'S •■*’**<; 

** ^5^1^ W High -rates of pay, but rates for contract 

worry about the ones tire y should £ ^ low g/ compari son with tboseof 

Jfo'fhe pa$t, contract research was secnas a brief 


career phase; those who were successful typically 
moved on to a tenured post as a university 
lecturer. Successful researchers now have a 
choice between remaining In contract research in 
the university sector or leaving, either for re- 
search in government or industry or for other 
occupations. 

In the Kent study many of the respondents 
were considering leaving: "I could solve my 
problems by going to work in the USA like most 
of my former research group”; "I am now 
unemployed but have a place at a college of 
education"; “I expect to have to move to 
commerce/industry, or the public sector, even- 
tually”. 

A scientist summed up the problems of short 
term contract research and then commented: 
"Govcmment/universities must be made aware of 
the true worth of research workers who contribute 
a major fraction of the overall research effort and 
who are the source .from which .‘centres of 
excellence’ develop, to’tttc'berifefit of the univer- 
sity concerned but not the individual." t 

The last few years have seen a steady increase 
in the proportion of university staff who are on 
short term contracts: what used to be » temporary 
problem for a small minority of the academic 
workforce is becoming a continuing problem for n 
substantial number otpeople . There are now over - 
9,000 full-time contract researchers in British 
universities and the proportion has : increased 
from 13 per cent of the total academic workforce 
in 1967/68 to 21 per cent in 1979/80 (Williams et 
ai. 1974; Salter, J983), 

Researchers contribute .to the life of their 
universities in a variety of ways, not least in 
teaching. At Kent 66 per cent of researchers did 
some sort of teaching; at Bristol over half were 
involved in reaching, with 20 per cent, carrying a 
teaching load over six hours per week. 

Contract researchers remain d , minority, 

. however, and a minority which lOfren lacks the 
right to participate in university decision-making. 

. , This means that any university which votes on the 
' . question, for example, of earmarking UGG funds 
for research Is Hkcty to produce a’ decision which 
.favours. teaching as opposed -to research. 

-Universities are very anxious to .attract re- 
■ search, with its attendant prestige nnd Overheads, 
but seem equally anxious to^avoid responsibility 

.It? plHCe'ui fheTcaguc fiLfe, -where' foe tesenrdi' 


income of each university is expressed as a 
percentage of its total income, while ignoring the 
career hopes of its research staff. 

As Suiter says: “The contracts by which 


researchers are employed effectively render them 
the grape pickers of academia: researchers are 
lured when they are needed and fired when they 
arc not.". (Salter, 1983, 19.) Yet In terms of 
qualifications researchers are not grape pickers: 
just under a half of all the Bristol researchers nnd 

J ust over a third of all the Kent researchers, had 
•hDs. 

In many ways the problems faced by today’s 
university researchers are cohort-based. Encour- 
aged to enter academic life in the 1970s, these are 
the people for whom the ante to tenure clashed 
shut just as they reached it. Thus 63 per cent of the 
research staff at Kent were aged under 35; the 
comparable figure for university staff as n whole is 
26 per cent. . 

Such conditions would be more defensible if 
researchers were milking only marginal intellec- 
tual inputs. One argument has always been that 
research workers typically act as “technicians" 
collecting data but not being concerned with 
project design or the final report. However, the 
Kent survey showed thnt the vast majority, of 
research staff, even at the most junior levels, 
undertook responsibility for all three stages. - 
■ Jhe case in equity for Improvement in the pay 
and conditions or research staff has long beau self 
evident. Efficiency considerations increasingly, 
form a second argument that will appeal to even 
t|ic hardest of hearts. The too-frpquent cases of 
research assistants, on short-term and badly-paid 
contracts deserting half-completed projects rep- 
resent a clear example of (his efficiency argu- 
ment. , . . 1 

However, a much more fundament af question 
arises: to what extent does the growth of costly 
and large scale research Imply specialist roles and 
careers? 

Research 


now derives from two main causes. The first is the 
rapid creation of new branches oT knowledge In 
high technology sciences such as computing and 
biotechnology and applied public policy studies. 

The growth in American policy evaluation 
dntes from the Great Society programmes of the 
1960s. While the increase in British capacity is 
both less spectular and dates from a la ter period, 
it too is taking on Increasing significance in 
research sponsored by such departments as the 
DHSS, the Department of Environment and the 
Home Office. 

.. Second, funding bodies such as industry and 
Government departments have needs for diffe- 
rent kinds of research from that supported by the 
traditional dual funding system. The task of 
creating new paradigms in emerging subjects can 
hardly he undertaken by teaching departments 
where skills arc broad rather than narrow, where 
cross-disciplinary cooperation is often lacking 
and where numoers arc too small to allow for 
sufficient specialization. 

The new “triple funding” system reflects the 
demands of sponsors whose heeds arc less for the 
small scale project (which can be undertaken by 
inhousc research ahd development capacity) than 
for concentrated investment in research centres 
. whfeh enn carry forward long-term empirical arid 
theoretical work across traditional boundaries 
and undertake diffusion of their main findings. In- 
applied policy studies some of the most j exciting 
work, revolving around the construction ana 
evaluation of- Innovative forms of public provi- 
sion. can only be realistically undertaken, given 
difficulties in securing access and implementa- 
tion, within n long-ierm timescale. 

This argument might be criticized for excessive 
functionalism. Pressure for increased specializa- 
tion has been resisted by British academics as a 
threat to traditional alt-round values and col- 
legality (Halsey and Trow, 1971). 

Research is prized - but not specialist resear- 
chers. However, this picture may change drasti- 
. colly, in the new climate nf retrenchment and 
.selectivity when univetsities may promote large- 
scale research activity as a means of avoiding 
threats to their research function and nf attracting 
outside funds (Moore, 1983). 

But a triple funding system will place very 
different demands bn university research from 


Research can be undertaken either by lecturing 1 ihoSewhich it has traditionally served and is likely, 
by specialist ■ research staff. The extent of to Imply both an increasingly specialist division of 

cialization has- traditionally, been lower in .labour and a more stable, and continuous 


or 

specialization ; has- traditionally 
humanities research foan Jq- natural science, 
where a tradition of large scale research .has been 
built up in such centres as the Cavendish. Social 
science represents an Intermediary discipline 


framework for research. For the first lime it is in 
tho self interest. of universities. ip offer a new deal 
to research staff,' ' ‘ T'i, 


, where individual and institutionalized modes of The authors are research fellows at the University 

VswhA/V' , . .W«; .yw 

push- inwards institutionalized research • hearn services research unit- respectively. — 
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Out of the parlour, into the laboratory 


by John Ziman 

Science and Paraselene?: u history 
of the paranormal, 1914-1 039 
by Brian Inglis 

H odder A Stoughton . £12.95 
ISBN 11.140 26325 3 . 


Stances, ectoplasm, table-rapping, 
telekinesis, clairvoyance, psychic 
photography - we know about them as 
we know about antimacassars, tandem 
bicycles, smoking jackets and guineas 
It is not exactly that they are obsolete; 
they are just decidedly old fashioned, 
ana not la be taken very seriously. 

The great days of the Society for 
Psychical Research (SPR) were before 
World War 1. when it was not out 
of keeping for a reputable scientist, 
even the President of the Royal Society 
himscir, to participate in these mys- 
temus and undignified goings-on. 
Nowadays, respectable jrarascience (if 
that is not a contradiction in terms) 
deals out interminable hands of care- 
fully randomized Zener cards, to be 
perceived extrasensorily by voluntary 
subjects whose guesses are recorded 
electronically and statistically ana- 
lyzed for an outside-chunce score. In 
fact, the paranormal has moved with the 
limes, into a graceless era. 

This is the transition chronicled by 
Mr Inglis, front the pseudupods and 
phantom voices manifesting them- 
selves around a physical medium, to 
the purely mental phenomena of tele- 
pathy and precognition. The history of 
the SPR itself, between the wars, is a 
chronicle of the decline of the tradi- 
tional style, ft was rent with internal 
conflicts, between the “high and drys", 
who took an austerely sceptical view of 
most reports of psychic phenomena, 
and those with a much more confident 
altitude to the possibilities of a break- 
through. The topics of controversy 
were, as always, the sincerity and 
integrity of mediums and their investi- 
gator;, compounded by the ploys of 
would-be publicists and professional 
magicians. 

The course of events In the United 
States, and in the rest of Europe was 
very similar, although not so politely 
.institutionalized as in Britain. By the 
mid-1930s, psychical research had 
moved froth the dimly-lit parlour to 
the university laboratory, with J. B. 
Rhine at Duke selling the style. Mr 
Inglis does not pretend to cover in. 
detail the period since World War II, 

- although those of us who have watched 
' from our dugouls the intellectual buf- 
foonery and subsequent red faces 
generated by the Uri Geller skirmish 
Would like to know what he makes of 
thjs reversion to the psycho-physical 
paradigm In manifestations of the 
; paranormal: 

Mention of a contemporary episode 
:■ is; not Irrelevant to -a review of an 
historical study because it is so ex* 
traordinarily difficult to assess the 
significance of past episodes in this. odd 
but fascinating activity. I think I know 
what I believe about uri Geller and the 
people involved with him because 1 
know some of them personally, have 
. re^d. the. works of others, arid was able , 
: loj follow 1 the storV- ps it uhrbTded on < 

: television. tjndin the pages of Nature : 
apd NewStienllst- This wouldigive mfc 
some basis.bri Whfch to judge whether 
s^meb6dy,;elso describing the same 
events wafr . grossly misinformed on 
such relevant matters os the character . 
. and competence of individual wftnes- 
: ses. thc current, climate of scientific 
z opinion, the temptations of publicity 
and the professional qpsts of .noncon-- 
Jbrinity. These contextual cortsidera-- 
; lions are very difficult io weight lip iri :! 
.. relation ioeveats that took plate half a- 
■ century or: more pgq,. Irt a cultural 


'T n>: 



, J*TM 


WIM 

s' 'f:. 


In the course of a test stance al the Ccsnrc Lombroso Academy of Psychic Studies in Santos, an alaniRMi Dr 
Carlos de Castro (right) looks on as n deceased poet (centre) “nmlerliiljzcs” Itchvecn him and (he entranced 
Carlos Mirabelll, who had already achieved fame as a psychical medium. Thu photograph, reproduced in 
Brian Inglis’s book, is supposed to have been taken ns pari of an investigation inlo Mlrabelli’s claimed 
powers, reported by Eric J. Dingwall in the iowranl of the American Society for Psychical Research in 1930. 


normal has not yet crossed this 
threshold into the archives of scientific 
knowledge. The movement of psychic- 
al research out of the parlour into the 
laboratory is obviously motivated by 
this fundamental principle of the phi- 
losophy of science, but Is still without 
evident success. Tf wc are to tnke nnv 
unite? at nil of ilk* types at events 
mainly reported in this book, we have 
to accept I hut they have not proved 
reproducible, have not been inte- 
grated into a coherent explanatory 
scheme, and have too often uccurrcd 
under conditions where deception or 
self- deception cannot be convincingly 
diminnted. In other words, there Is no 
way as yet of thinking about them, 
except in the cultural, psychological 
apd material milieux in which they are 
said to have occurred. 

Mr Inglis manages to paint In live 
background pretty well. He seems to 
have read widely in English and 
French, and quotes aptly from many 
sources. Drawing detail from the pub- 
lished accounts, he sets the scene 
vividly, sketches in the characters of 
the participants, and records succinctly 
the successive volleys of at gument and 


cast of participants and critics, and he 
feeb bound to mention a miscellany of 
cases from the spoof photographs of 
fairies that look in Conan Doyle to the 


|y scorn fill of the motives and capabili- 
ties of the sceptics. He rcuurds ns 
“unfortunate" the old Si'll rule tlml nil 
the results obtained with mediums 


premonitory drenms or J. W. Dunne, inter caught cheating should he set 
It is obviously going to be a valuublc aside, and remarks at the "absurdity" 


counterargument about the credibility 
of what is supposed to have happened. 
His drama Is played by an impressive 

A case for 


lte)»iheI^\ysrfPbydQfLte ' i* . -I!'" 
•by Nancy Carl weight ‘ ' V 
Clarendon Pres^: Oxford University .. 
-Press, £16.00 and £7.95 
TSBNO 198247QU I and 824704 4 ; 
Representing and Inter vetting 
by Ian Hacking : . 

-Cambridge Univcrsily.Press, ,i / 
!; £aq,«Mindl5.<fc.,.:.:.. • 
; ?SBN0521^93and2824b2 ? 


'. The problem of scientific realism , which 
concerns llie existence of theoretical 
entities, and flip, truth of theories, has 
dominated .much philosophy, of science 


silhouette: •' .; 

Surely one should not have to take . 
I stitch a very localized view of events the 
... significance of which must be universal 
• if -they., did occur as reported? The - 
j essence ol? scientific discovery i* (hat . 
•' if (ranscends its 1 immediate cdnjpxt:.* 

. : ftdwever bizarre i and : cohtrfvSd. the .; 
j attanistd^s, Wjual is observed i a Only 
■ Interesting i scientifically it it 1 , tap be 
vinterprtted as a particular base of a 
i- ^ *gtt 1 c+a[ - das4 ‘df 


secondary source for scholars ventur- 
ing into this little corner of cultural 
history, hut it enn also lie coniine in let I 
for its fluent .sympathetic ami tin night - 
fiil style. It is n surprisingly agreeable 
hook to read, in spile of the fact thut It 
describes phenomena thut Thomas 
Maim called “preposterous", and 
Maeterlinck "vnin und puerile", and 
that many of the people involved must 
have been thoroughly misty or silly. Or 
perhaps, fundamentally, purasctcnce 
is a sweet and innocent pursuit hy 
comparison with the real science of 
designing cruise missiles or racing with 
other rats for a Nobel prize. 

But what you may ask , does lie make 
of it all? Does he have nn attitude 
towards the events that he chronicles? 
Of course he does - and he makes no 
bones about It. Mr Inglis admits, 
candidly, that his intention was to 
present the evidence about, not tor, the 
paranormal but “found it difficult not to’ 
slip into the role of counsel ' for the 
defence". He gives the benefit of every 
doubt to the believers, and is uniform- 

realism involve considering models and 
approximations used in physics, while 
Hacking rests his case for realism about 
entities on reflections on experiments 
in science. Philosophers usually attend 
rather to the fundamental laws in 
Theories^ 

; GartWrighi’s view fc that wc haVp true - 
beliefs at the relatively' phcnomdtiolo- 
:gjca\ level - for example, mass and 
chargp the electron -r but that the 
. success df our theories in explaining the 
‘ phenomena does not in the end justify 
belief iri the theories. Truth could be 
inferred back up into the higher reaches 

■ °f theory if phenomenological laws were ■ 
-isimply deduced front the more fun- 

ue menial laws, bill: the nature df the 

■ approximations involved in recovering 
The phenomenological laws militates 
against the theoretical, realist's infer - 1 

■; ; encc. . ■*...-. „ . : 


itmlivi' in to bring such cwofeL. 
siiu-niion, i iiilici ilmn thn d. 
sceptic who would induce us tail 
thi-iii as imncrtinences befortT 
viinoNiiy can Ik* engaged, liit p .; 

ah* t-iinttiuiiiillY separated byi'i 
wall. topped with Iron » fail 
l»i tiki-ii glass, not a rail IcnceooV- 

nin- van sit relaxed, seullcriMw/i 
wisdom to cither side, tota, 
sniiiiMinies ingemmus, but hTi; 
th*in\ed as to the cimiroYeisijJt; 
aeiei id the evidences for [uus^ 


phenomena and gives plenty 
fin m.ition on the general natures 
objections and where one add!; 


hoWlfift tbrtrflfttfiy dPtbi^para 


for; two; decades, fhesejwfoncwbdoks 
.In •; this art a adopt the* sarad novel 
■ position...-. • ; -V 

b’. lbp main,, people Have argued for 
•' or t against : theoretical ; realism' bn* the 
: basis of their views about the objects bf ; 
• sptf nbfic dlsctars4 rJ Bat' while flrfcking 
O.aiid, Cirtwright believe in things'ilike • 
- electrons, thQi are, against bel^riri; the ! 
. ■troth pf ; our.; theories, of electrons.' 

; perhaps moroori^nal t^au^hisppdtlpn; 
« : their rtfcrtnc^ to philosdphaaUy - 

' j Iftfcpay iCgftv 

■■■wrist s ctWl 

•;*.• '. 

: J . i. . '*,i 


j A", : uii,yui» our auennon to 

-li'b? det^ls ul scicniiBc practice: This 

■ ntrm mAu iL., • .r.LV. ■ 




of the assumption that when a con- 
juror 1 shows that he cun duplicate 
sen iicc • roon i plienoim-n.i with ilu 1 help 
of nicks, flic phe n< mie nu cannot he 
genuine. His partisanship is so patent 
that unless one is ulso n strong believer 
one would be inclined to dismiss his 
uccuum of events out of hand. 

Thin could lie a mistake. Would the 
account presented b\ a sell-pm 
claimed sccpliv by any litiHc leli.ible «u 
instructive? Hicrc Is us much tempta- 
tion to speculate wildly on how the 
effects were produced iimululcnily by 
“nmural" means us there is to conjec - 
ture on how they occurred supe manu- 
ally. Nobody will ever know, now. 
what really huppened when that ghost- 
ly hand made its appearance in the 
gionm mid rang » handbell far out uf 
reach of the medium, or just what 
information might have been available 
to (he clairvoyant who seemed to know 
so much about the intimate lives of 
total strangers. One might just as well 
start from the viewpoint of a would-be 
believer in the supernatural, whose 


lery of the complexities nj applications 
of uuuntum mechanics. 

Hacking s book is an introductory 
survey of philosophy of science Iwanua 
on the realism debates Itfjiri'ieming, 
about theories, is mainly a review of the 
literature. lnia\cninu. nlmni cxpiri- 
ments is more original. Oinshieung. the 
breadth; the general level of sophivtic,i. 

- noil is impressive Also, some topics arc 
so well treated that they will give fredi 
msights to specialists - for example, 
incommensurability. Hilary FninumS 
internal realism, hurt I. aka ms. ami 
microscopes. Two chapters seemed m 
suiter from Inattention to rdcvaril 
, ra urt * are hv now realist 

theories of language more ratisfact.in 
than that discussed in the chapter oil 
reference. And these same ini-uric t 
embody a better version uf the thtorv- 
of observation than Uutse 

■*.*''***'. ,m 

Hacking’s 

factory Irt . ] Pristlnmm he tckcln the , 

,h? ,hat t ? Waive 
S imlphiHuas Ixrewiw 


them M-t out in full. 

So the implicit challenge is tom 
all up in the original sources, lie- 
up my own mind. Must 1 nalJjH 
scientist. I um evidently supped 
have a complete and cohered r. 
picture, in which all the liukU 
difficulties are carefully uyrit 
“imomalies". to be investigate i; 
all the resource and sagacity ur 
command. No such picture bar 
been poulticed. Scientific knnka 
is shot through und through »i4i 
sorts of factual anomalies, and l£ 
conti.iiliciimts. which sriewiusr. 
ule to i c solve. There arc some jc 
laws of pbvsics. of course, «bir 
ihought to In* universal, but IhejL* 
only In-eii tested thoroughly ■ < 
special and c«>nt rival cirauwte 
The policy favoured by both pre 
lioners ami philosophers of sdra 
to proceed rather cautiously iotoc: 
phvred [cpoiis of reality, ud eti 
extrapolate too confidently trond 
has no far been well surveyed. 

Some of the theoretical dib 1 
some paruscientists, siichaspfWf 
lion, ur communication with Iko 
me so much at variance Ml 1 
scientific und everyday experinoj 
logicallv incimsistenl with the W 
established structural concwwj 1 


our being, th.it I do not Brito 
uselnl as stalling points hi** 
thought or Rctiun Hut others 
tnird phrnoinciu, such as Wf 
ilti not seem totally inennetfw 
me III principle, even iflc»ri f 
any uicuus bv which they com »» 
ly occur I’cinapv if 1 o*ulduE™*'p 
subtle cxpcrinieal to test 
iiomemi a little fuilhcr I 
willing to join this jiaflkulit 'Jr 
lion of tliscoveiy. even 
fumttsi nuiioii where 1 } 

But without such insnirauM' 
leave to rctuin to my dugoui,P*. 
for tlu- sincere endeavours oIWW 
and others - believers and «*» 
w ho limy cveiuuall) 

- enlighten us further on 
the universe and of hunusnnj 

John /.i man L\ u i i\iiuKr r0 ^f^ 
i/i'/wimt-nn of *t/rm di j" • 
\imitr.\ i out hnmunitin ailmf* ; 
A’gv. / notion. 


our kn.iwh 

piojvriicN in order to invest 
p.nlsdf iiiiturc-av »'ed°||i 
parity violation penmen^, 

lined in the Iasi chapter. I ... 

role ol elect turn in 
unis iiiLv ns t«f their re?i|0i^ f" 
not be as crucial 
Fovitwirtti need m»t f; 

it tmijiit bt- d>'t "“35#: : 
aiiii-jdioionivin were ^l.^. ' 

tlnsccmtufy n«4 

Of jKisuivisru. ^ ^ . 

jdiolons led t» ■ . r 

accepted j'hvMtt 
w.lvedw,t»i thedevsmpnw t 
turn ihv*MV rnter ^ . ' • 


ground to inch bvutst . ; . 

aiai wpcificial (f 1 ;*H*- ; 

-wrcijgfM on the Lhumjha . 


the • sort o i ilWiJ l "' 
. . mtia. . In 

merit of rite ***[,* *?*I?' : * : : 

examples f nsn 

is a srrv gw^d and off ;.w.. ... 

Mitvcy. 7 enyuyw* rt ^**' 
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Withering 
of puritan 
ideas 


Historians, Puritanism and the English 
Revolution: the religious factor in 
English politics before and after (he 
Interregnum 
hy Michael G. Flnlaysuti 
University of Toronto Press. £23. (K) 
ISBNOflH2U5AUU8 

E.M. Forster once defined puritunisin 
as the huuiiling fear tlint somewhere, 
.someone might be happy. He could 
hardly have imagined that historians of 
the subject would adopt this altitude 
toward I heir readers. 


Network 
of the 
elect 


The Puritan Gentry: the great Puritan 
families of early Stuart England 
hyJ.T. Cliff? 

Routlcdge & Kegan Paul, £ 18.95 
ISBN 071020007 2 

J. T. Cliffe's first major work, pub- 
lished fifteen years ago, was a pioneer- 
ing study of tne Yorkshire gentry from 
the Reformation to the Civil War. 
Now he has raised his sights to cover 
the whole of England but at the same 
lime narrowed his focus to include only 
those families whom he categorizes, 
with good reason, os puritan. 

“Puritanism" Is, of course, one of 
those vague terms whose meaning has 
been so disputed that some historians 
would prefer not to use it. But if 
Puritanism cannot he easily defined it 
can at least be recognized, and by 
lookiogat the life style of such families 
as the Barringtons of Essex, the Bar- 
nardistons of Suffolk and the Harleys 
of Herefordshire Dr Cliffc shows us 
Puritanism in action. His book does 
not consist of potted histories of the 
major puritan families. Instead Dr 
Clitfe has used the evidence of their 
surviving papers, in which he is deeply 
read, as well as sermons and otner 
published writngs, to analyze the phe- 
nomenon of gentry puritanism. 

He begins with tne belief in predes- 
tination and shows how puritans not 
only took it for granted that salvation 
was confined to the elect but fell 
reasonably sure that they were num-_ 
bered among the fortunate few. It' 
could be argued, of course, that cer- 
tainty of election destroys morality, 
since however dissolute a man's life it 
cannot affect his fore-ordained salva- 
tion. But such a view was anathema to 
the puritans, for they believed that the 
elect were distinguished by their godly 
conduct. Indeed, while they could 
never be absolutely confident of their 
election to grace they drew comfort 
from the thought that their impulse 
towards virtuous living and their con- 
stant struggle to achieve it were an 
indication mot God had indeed singled 
them out. 

Puritanism was, in one sense, intro- 
versive, for salvation was a private 
matter and It was the responsibility of 
oil men and women to keep their 
thoughts and actions under the scru- 
tiny of conscience, to be perpetually 
aware of the tendency to sin, and to 
have frequent arid fervent recourse to, 
prayer and the scriptures in order to 
overcome human frailty. But their 
resolve was strengthened by the know- 
ledge that they were part of a much 
greater godly community which ex- 
tended far beyond their local or family 
horizons. Puritan gentry in different 
- parts of England kept in touch with 
; each other and encouraged their chil- 
dren to Intermarry. When .they - sent 
their sons . to university they chose 
calleges.suoh as Emmanuel ana Sidney 
Sussex at ! Cambridge or Magdalen 
Hall, Exeter arid Lincoln; at Oxford, 




j- V; *! ' 


Nn Icipii* iii e,nlv iiunlfrii ln-.it >r\ 
require' us inia-li unaiu. kiamlcili'c 
and hnir-Nplilling prcu .infi io \u*M ;is 
liuli: gcnurul tinJcrstaiidiiii: ;is i|n L s 
puritanism. From IVrry Miller's >k- 
dicjtimi in remaking his nwn mind in 
ilm inuev iif lire puritans n> Chris! - 
npher Hill's dcyiitiun i« remaking die 
puritans in tire* ining? nf his nv.n nimd. 
hiNiorijins have employed >i bewilder- 
ing variety of keys *tn unlnek ilus 
myslerimis and dynainie force. ' Puri- 
innisni" is at once a religion . j ciillurnl 
outlook, and ;i poliiical Ivnilcncy. Il 
Inis a cosmology, lelenlogv. and ideol- 
ogy. Thus definitions of puriiuniMn 
involve inxtmomic ciHivulutuins on a 

S rnnd scale. Small wtindct that stu- 
cuts crammed with notions of pres- 
byterians und pelagians, brownisis and 
baptists, chihasis and quakers can 
identify nntinominn milleimriaiis as a 
sect opposed |o the naming of hats. 

Now comes Dr Michael Hnlxyson 
on an errand to lead us out of this 
wilderness. His text, in a slim volume. 
Hworiuns, Purilnnism mul the English 
Revolution, is “wither puritanism?" 
What happens in less than a century to 
turn this force front being the .main- 
spring of the Great Rebellion lu being 
irrelevant to the Glorious Revolution? 


make the acquaintance of puritan 
clergy to whom they would subse- 
quently offer patronage and protec- 
tion. They thereby created a national 
puriinn network, embracing both cler- 
gy and Inity. which was a source of 
great strength, particularly in the lf»3Us 
when Laud anil his fellow Artninians 
were attempting to impose a pattern of 
hlgh-church uniformity. 

As far as public activities were 
concerned, puritan gentry were not all 
that different from their non-puritnn 
neighbours. They were usually J usi ices 
of the Peace and took their magisterial 
duties with becoming seriousness. 
They were not necessarily averse to 
horse-racing and often enjoved a game 
of bowls. Some even played cords, hut 
only for small sums ot money, for (hey 
were in general opposed to gambling. 
They were inclined to regard stage 
plays as the work of the devil, and one 
of the reasons for their alienation from 
the culture of the court was that 
masques and plays were not merely 
performed there but usually presented 
on a Sunday. Yet Sir Thomas Barring- 
ton occasionally went to the theatre 
and owned a copy of the second folio of 
Shakespeare, while Harley's library 
included a volume of Jonson's plays.* 
Puritan gentry, in short, were not 
totally opposed to entertainments, but 
believed tney must be indulged in with 
moderation and an awareness of the 


Public 

testimony 

The Puritan Conversion Narrative; the 
beginnings of American expression 
by Patricia Caldwell 
Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
ISBN0521 254604 . 


“True knowledge of Christ is ex- 
perimental” wrote the puritan divinf’ 
Thomas Toylor. The sad fate of Ignor- 
ance in The Pilgrim's Progress en- 
capsulates the puritan. conviction, that 
it is personal experience of spring 
grace which defines the true Christian 
and offers the only hope of salvation. 

To determine that one had under- 
gone conversion and was numbered 
among the regenerate elect was hence, 
as Richard Baxter wrote, a matter of 
“unexpressible consequence”. En- 
couraged by the Pauline admonition 
“Examine yourselves, whether yc be in 
the faith” (II Corinthians xiifi 5), 
introspective self-analysis became, ex- 
cept among antinomion radicals, a 
chief spiritual duty. Its results were 
often recorded for the individual's own 
consolation and encouragement, but 
this did not remain a private, closet 
duty. In the separatist arid indepen- 
•dent traditions church membership 
was conditional upon a convincing 
relation of spiritual experience deli- 
vered publicly before the gathered 
church, and presbyteriaits, though 
' 1 they abominated the enthusiastic pre< > 
mlses and the exdusivism. of this 

• practice, yet firmly, believed in the 

• desirability of communicating for the 
edififadoj} of. others- *what the Lord 

. bath done for toy sour. (Paalm^ Ixvl, 

• ! 16).- ': V.' 7, .'•*, • ’• 

t i sirice thcr ^mk 4>f-iWI||lfUit , i Hiller 


I llx an-.uci Is Ml i pi I- 1 III' nil I‘vm Il-x cl. 
U.illii'i lli.it) cxplnti* lire* tran-.fnriM.i- 
linn "I iinrii.nl (Im • iit'lit ur the \kissj- 
tudL-Niif iiv c\piik:ilLi.- I*)lll:iysi m iijils 
for a inure basic .tppru.ii.Ti- In quotimi 
ihc vxisiciKcof puiiiam-in as a ocular 
bmx* alliievtlKT. i*cir what is puritaii- 
isin. In- lied. I res. bill :i in* 'del; an 
cxplaiutiii v device dial help-, histo- 
rians simplify die eiunpk*\ilies of the 
past Puritanism is nut ;m nhjcci. Inn 
an idea lhal lias been reilied inti > an 
object. Its pernicious effect lies in its 
use as an explanation lot revolution in 
the mid-ccnmry. Revolution, too. is n 
construct; an explanation which has 
been transmuted inlo the thing being 
explained. Modem historians created 


ii and through its creation have opened 
u chasm in die underlying ami intii tv of 
seventeenth -century history 


To illustrate these assertions. Fiu- 
laysou conducts a wiilici ing review of 
modern historiography from which 
few emerge erect. Synthesizers like 
Lawrence Stone, who posit both puri- 
tanism mid revolution, are easily dis- 
missed. It is the empiricists lh.it draw 
scorching rays. M F ; . Rcclcrund David 
Uuderdown are berated for iitlribuiing 
in the membership of the Long Parlia- 
ment purimn motives and puritan 


dungur they posed to shmdnrds of 
moral conduct. 

Puritans could never afford to relax 
their guard, for the devil was always 
pnisca to attack and the slightest 
rclnp.se could betray the fortress of the 
individual soul. What they valued most 
was self-control such us that uf Sir 
Nathaniel Barnardiston. who was said 
to he “so far from the appearance of 
lightness or excessive mirth that in 
tmrty years together none ever heard 
one syllable from his mouth tending to 
any wanton expression that might 
offend the must chaste inind or car". 
Such men cannot have been easy 
companions, and their combination of 
a high moral tone and pride in their 
elevated social status with professions 
of their total unworthincss and their 
contempt for human vanities laid them 
open to the charge of hypocrisy. Yet 
tor heller or worse they moulded the 
history of England in the middle years 
of the seventeenth century and their 
legacy is with us still.' Anyone who 
wishes to understand their character 
and motivation will find in Dr Cliffe’s 
book nn excellent guide. 


Roger Lockyer 

Roger Lockyer is reader in history at 
Royal Holloway College, London. 


and Perry Miller in the 1930s this cast 
of mind nas been explored in rheolo- 
gical studies of the puritan doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, in ecclesiastical and 
historical studies of the church polity 
of Congregationalism, and in literary 
studies of spiritual autobiography. It is 
this territory Dr Caldwell nas chosen 
to investigate once again , taking up 
what is apparently well-worn and not 
very promising material. The gcncial 
view of the run of puritan autobiog- 
raphies, English and American, Is that 
they follow & stereotypical pattern, 
dutifully rehearsing preaiciablc stages 
in the ordo salmis. In the event, ner 
decision to examine it afresh is 
splendidly vindicated. Her constantly 
stimulating and illuminating study is 
meticulously detailed, lucid rind co- 
gent as well as being original, sensitive 
and percipient. 

Working with a small body of unre- 
marked and unremarkable texts - 
chiefly the 51 testimonies delivered to 
Thomas Shepard’s church in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, between 1637 
and 1645, in comparison with the 
English independent collections of 
Henry Walker and John Rogers - she 
is able to revise our sense of the “New 
England way", to defend the variety 
Bna Integrity or spiritual autobiogra- 
phy, to distinguish: (even at this early 
date) American and English sensibili- 
ties, to present a hitherto unsuspected 
stage in the history of the American 
imagination, and, incidentally, to 


write with fine tact and sympathy of 
the halting attempts at self-expression 
of ordinary people. 


Dr Caldwell convincingly recon- 
structs from slight and elusive evidence . 
the evolution of the personal relation 
qf experience. as. a distinct part of 
congregational admission procedure 
from Its beginnings in Intc Tudor and 
early Stuart separatist churches. She 
points out that in New England it came 
to' havte ' ti crufcial sighincaricc; civil . 
fights depended upod^hiirch hietn- 


.■i^|'iriitir«iis wiiliniit Ireinp able tend en- 
tity llie relieious iiflilialioiiN uf cveil a 
maturity of them. I here in iio cxi- 
dcncc. he Jainis. to i*i|ii.i(e Pym « »r 
ITLwtxor Holies wnli puritanism. Or 
rather, historians luxe proxiik-il none 
that iMinnjuivnL.il Finlay -.on dues n«>i 
sec in toie.thzclh.it in precise scholars, 
confusion over definitions is nor the 
same as inn ■ ranee. The more we le;irn 
about subtle religions differences, the 
fewer political actors c;in be positively 
lu he lied, like clarifying presbyterim i’- 
ll) dependents, rii.simcuishing a par- 
ticular fninia Generaf baptist is a work 
of fine tuning. 

If Hnluysun cun go one better than 
(he wag who was opposed tu all “isms'' 
hul baptism, what explanation does be 
offer lor the situcrcliuTgcd religious 
atmosphere of tne seventeenth cen- 
tury? His answer is to collapse all 
varieties of protustantism inlo fear ur 
Catholicism, cither in its pure anti- 
papid Form or in the Amlin inn ism uf 
the Itijlls. Fear uf Catholicism was not 
an issue of “hot prulcstanr" reform, 
but one of protecting traditional pm- 
testunt practices and beliefs. Even the 
(lobules on episcopacy, he huldly 
asserts, were siinnly a manifestation of 
proiestHnt imti-clericnlisin tat her than 
an effort to Tefonn church structures. 
The aiivuninye of such a view is tlml 
Inn lay son can show* unti -Catholicism to 
he u constant religious motivation 
across the seventeenth century. In twu 
brief chapters he describes isolated 
Incidents, first in the Ib20s and 1640. 
und then in the period 1666- 16K9. All 
urc tied together by anti-catholicism. 
Rather than the radical disjunction of 
scvcntccmh-ccntury history, one com- 
mon theme dominates secular percep- 
tions of religion. Here is the consis- 
tency in the career of Edward- Hyde, 
reformer in 164<1, restorer in Ibfiti - a 
historian who believed in neither puri- 
tanism nor revolution. 

Is it the case, however, that anti- 
catholic sentiment was stronger than 
the desire for “hot protestanr reform 
in the intervening period? Was there 
not a rule of the saints between 164(1 
and I66ti that reformed churches, 
tolerated tender consciences, and de- 
volved ecclesiastical power? On this 
Finluyson is silent. He passes over the 
liUciregnmn as part of the sclf-im- 
poScd limlls of his project. This is a 
little like visiting Dr Jejcyil only in the 
morning and finding him rationnl and 
consistent. Those who have to tidy up 
the nasty bits nt night must be excused 
if they demur from his view. 

Mark Kishlansky 

Mark Kishlansky is associate professor 
of English history at the University of 
Chicago. 


bership, as they did not in England; it 
w»s the only form of admission, as it 
was not in the heterogeneous Crom- 
wellian church; and New Englanders 
did not, like their English brethren, 
hold subsequent "experience meet- 
ings" for admitted members. In a 
bnlllnnt analysis of the controversy 
with English (mainly presbyierian) 
critics ot its insistence upon verbal 
proof of regcneracy, she ably refutes 
the common charge of rigidity levelled 
against the New England way, and 
argues thru, on the contrary, its 
tendency was democratically, imagina- 
tively and creatively liberating, "The 
language 'skills’ of believers knit 
church society together", but these 
skills consisted in the sincere, unfet- 
tered utterance of Individuals, not in 
compliance with received rhetorical 
formulas. The conviction that lan- 
guage could effectively communicate 
hence characterized the earliest Amer- 
ican society. 

Dr Caldwell's account of whnt was 
communicated reveals that emigration 
replaced conversion as the central 
concern.nrid that, unlike the confident 
and conclusive English testimonies, 
bafflement, bewilderment and dis- 
appointment is the recurrent note 
struck by settlers suffering not only 
physical hardship bet unexpected 
dondness of heart in (lie New English 
Canaan. The Atlantic proved to-be 
more like the River Lethe than the 
Red $cn. In their struggles to express 
this unprecedented experience, which 
the traditional language and structure 
of spiritual discourse was ill-fitted to 
articulate, Patricia Caldwell entirely, 
succeed i in persuading us to hear “the 
first faint mutmuringsof jaJrufy-Amer-^ 
lean voice?. . —'7. 


N. H. Keeble 

Dr Keeble is lct utrey in 'English a't the 
University ,bf Stirting/ ■ ■ ,. ; 


Understanding Big 
Government 

The Programme Approach 

Richard Rose 

...contains a wealth ot ideas and data 
about the sire of government in Britain. 
America, Continental Europe and 
Scandinavia. Bv systematically analysing 
ihe giowih ot government programmes 
fiam the 1950s to the 1980s. the book 
provides a firm foundation for 
identifying future Mends and problems. 

Sponsored by the European Consortium 
for Political Research/ EC PR, 

261 pp. Cloth £16.00, Paper £7.50 


Communicating to Voters 

Television In the First European 
Parliamantory Elections 
Jay G Blumlor Editor and Anthony 
D Fox Assr'stonf Editor 

.. .drawB a complex and subtle picture 
of the cheractor and impact ol television 
in the nine countries involved in the 
1079 Direct Election to Ihe European 
Parliament. 

An International Insiijula of 
Communications Prosoct, 

387 pp. Cloth £22.95 


Contending Approaches 
to World System Analysis 

William R Thompson Editor 

...debates the two major analytical 
strategies - the world economy 
perspective and the long-cycle viewpoint 
— for conducting world system studies. 

SAGF Focus Editions Volume 62, 

311 pp. Cloth £21.75, Paper £10.05 


Equality and Inequality 
Under Socialism 

Poland and Hungary Compared 
Tamae Koloai and Edmund Wnuk* 
Llplnakl Editors 

...focuses on the inequalities that 
emerged during the transformation of 
Poland and Hungary from Western 
capitalism to Eastern socialism. The 
au thorn explore ouch topics aa \ 

differentiation of workers, distribution of 
income, vortical mobility and 
stratification. 

SAGE Studios in International Sociology 
Volume 28, 201 pp, Cloth £18.75 


Economy, Territory, 
Identity 

Politics of West European Peripheries 
Stain Rokkan and Darek W Urwtn 

...considers the basic concepts of 
centra and perlpltery and, by extending 
them wall beyond the territorial 
divisions, Is able to clarify political 
relationships as well as economic and 
cultural Impacts. 

Sponsored by the European Consortium 
far Political Rosea re h/ECPR. 

217 pp, Cloth £17.95, Paper £7.95 


Western European Party 
Systems 

Continuity and Change 
Hans Daalder andfetar Malr 

Editors 

...presents new conclusions and fresh - 
■empirical data about political parties in : : 
Europe, and addresses the twin 1 
myeteriBB of the continued endurance 
and stability of political parties, and the 
changes In their support, focus, 
membership and electoral success. 

Sponsored by the European Coi-scrtlum 
for Political Research/ EC PR, 

465 pp, Cloth £22.95 
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Between Elite and Mass Education: 
education in ihe Federal Republic of 
Germany 

from the Max Planck Institute Tor 
Human Development and Education 
State University of New York Press 
$49.50andSl6.95 
ISBN 087395 709 I and 708 3 


The ghost of Wilhelm von Humboldt 
stalks this collection of essays, 
although the only mention of him is in 
a footnote. It is to him that Germany’s 
tradition of elite education - high 
culture in the Gymnasium, scholarship 
and research in the university - owes 
its inspiration. True to the title, Ger- 
man education is in uneasy transition, 
no longer confidently adhering to the 
Humboldt ideals, yet unable to conte 
to terms with alternative ideals to 
inspire nn expansion which can stand 
comparison with the bountiful .provi- 
sion in the United States. 

The purpose of the essays is to 
encourage Just this kind of compari- 
son. They began life as popular lec- 
tures to be used by the uoethe Insti- 
tutes around the world and were then 
assembled as a paperback for home 
consumption, a handy manual to help 
parents, teachers and pupils under- 
stand their own education system. 
Now they have been updated in this 
English-language edition aimed pri- 
marily at an American readership. Not 
surprisingly, given this background, 
the book is rather shapeless, but 
individual chapters offer enough sti- 
mulation to make it more than just a 
description of education in Oermnny, 
sector by sector. 

To launch the collection on its new 
comparative course. Dietrich Gold- 
schmidt has contributed an opening 
chapter tracing the reciprocal influ- 
ences of the united States mid Ger- 
many on one another. Benjamin 



Wilhelm von Humboldt 

Franklin is credited with having started 
the transatlantic educational traffic 
when he visited Gdttingen in 1766. 
That university’s famous magnetism 
was such that by 1855 there was a 
formal American fraternity on the 
Burschenshaft model. From the oppo- 
site direction the interest which Ger- 
man academics took in developments 
in the United States led to close 
connexions between the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the technical universities of Berlin and 
Aachen. These contacts are charted 
with such precision that the footnotes 
sometimes outshine the text in in- 
terest. The account is at its best when 
John Dewey rises head and shoulders 
above his contemporaries in his per- 
ccptivencss about German nationul 
overconfidence. 

The colas trophic re suits of that over- 
confidence were not blamed on the 
Humboldt legacy in the years after 
1945 and the chapter on ’’democratiz- 
ing elite education ’’ rightly points out 
the significance of tho victory of the 
traditional outlook over American 
attempts to introduce comprehensive 
schools. The reciprocal influences 
played their port m this. Thirteen 
prominent professors in American uni- 
versities, who had emigrated from 
Germany in the 1930s, produced n 
much quoted ntcimir.imJiiin ro/ecime 
American ideology mid upholding the 
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L'kiMsical Gymeuasimn as the corner- 
stone of German education. 

The subsequent story was of slow 
ami cautious development which 
allowed something of the Humboldt 
inspiration to survive until a major 
change finally came in the 19711s, when 
escape from the broad canon of sub- 
jects required for university entrance 
became possible. It was quickly fol- 
lowed by fierce controversy; As the 
author declares, "the reform of the 
Gymnasium's upper level stnick nl Ihe 
school's philosophical foundation, 
namely at the identification of general 
preparation for university study with 
the education proper to a cultivated 
person”. Tills is the nearest thing to a 
central (heme to the book and it would 
have benefited from extended treat- 
ment, if necessary at the expense of 


Without 

ideology 

Theory and Practice in Education 

by R. F. Dearden 

Rout ledge & Kcgan Paul, £1 1 .95 

ISBN0710099I0X 

Professor Dcarden's chief merits as a 
philosopher of education arc clarity, 
levcl-hcadcditess, honesty in facing 
the central questions squarely, and 
willingness to connect these questions 
with educational practice. 

His excellent book consists of a 
collection of essays (unconnected ex- 
cept by the tenuous notion of "educa- 
tional theory”). There arc four on 
theory and practice, perhaps the most 
valuable part, three on curriculum, 
four on autonomy and Icnrning, and 
two on primary education . 1 would 
single out for special nraisc his niece on 
education and politics, in which he 
shows that not all issues cun sensibly be 
described as political, and argues 
against Ihe “totalitarian argument" 
that “if any act has a political signifi- 
cance through the bearing of Us conse- 
quences, then Ipso facto that signifi- 
cance must take precedence over any 
other." and opts for an empirical, ml 
hoe view of the matter: “We aie free to 
choose the nature and extent of the 
control which the stale would exercise 
according to such considerations as 
may scent best ut some particular 
historical juncture.” 

More sharply and critically, he 


Refuting 

relativists 

Philosophy and Educational 
Foundations . 
by Allen Brent 

Allen & Unwin, £ 18.00 and £ 7.95 

ISBN 0 04 370143 4 and 37014 4 2 

Philosophy of education has a tenden- 
cy to cling to the coat-tails of philoso- 
phy reflecting with a suitable time-lag 
whatever are the current preoccupa- 
Uons of the larger discipline. Allen 
Brent has ined to move the debate on 
from pure conceptual analysis to re- 
flect contemporary interest in lan- 
guage, structure and translation. 

- :JJ 8 • exceedingly Ambitious ! book 
seeks to relate eSisrcinolGgy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology,' Anglistics, cuPrttulum 
theory and classroom practice, an 
undertaking which'involvcs considera- 
hpn of such diverse thinkers as Marx, 

Sklnner.Wmgengtein.Quin^Choiris- 

xy, etnsteln, Marcuse' and : many 
others, both lesser and greater. Some 

Bet Sllrhlrisihfllu elini* Jk'jfrt- U r . 


some of the routine descriptive content 
which is readily accessible elsewhere. 

Tile trite victory of the Humboldt 
tradition lies in the oilier feature of the 
reform which is must of nil mu prising 
In 11 British observer. I bis is dial the 
fuiulamental change in Mu 1 way the 
secondary curriculum is oru.iiii/cil 
could be iuliodiiccd without the con- 
comitant step of making coi respond- 
ing changes in the miangcments Ini 
university cutty. In schools it became 
possible to indulge in "inctical” choices 
of subjects as the easiest wav n! 
securing a university place (since some 
subjects were not considered mimic 
equal than others for this pm pose) and 
thereby to avoid doing those subjects 
that were the most important as a 
foundation for university work. The 
idea of greater speciali/.nl toil in schools 


shows the absurditv ot ‘‘ignonng the 
understanding which accompanies and 
indeed importantly constitutes human 
behaviour'*, and (lint “there is more to 
behaviour than its topographicul con- 
figuration’’: ns Quick and effective a 
demolition of bennviourism 11 s ] have 
seen. Chapters on cducutional theory 
and philosophy and on the assessment 
of learning arc also to be recom- 
mended. 

There ore two tilings about which 
Professor Dcardcn docs not conic 
clean, or where lie fails to justify wiiui 
looks like a substantive rather than a 
philosophical view. The first is the 
nature of philosophy itself; his judi- 
ciousness inhibits liim from staling 
clearly, or clearly defending, any par- 
ticular line. However, in the book as a 
whole he proceeds for the most part 
non-idcalneically, and is concerned 
with the validity of argument and with 
clarification, without putting his points 
in an excessively “linguistic style. No 
one. I hope, can quarrel with that. 

The second is the nature of educa- 
tion; und that is pcrlmps a more 
serious deficiency, since much that he 
says in the book flows Iroiu a particular 
concept of critical ion (or, a particular 
view on wlmi education ought to !*■ 
about) which is not defended. He is 
content to mention it as an idea which 
“hits gained much though by no means 
complete simport among F.nglish- 
speaking plnfosoplieis nl cilm-minn 
Ibis is to develop ihe idea nl the 
individual as an autonomous chuosci 
with a recognized right toconstiuci Ins 
own lire within wine moral limits' 1 . 

iliese two omissions In the book me 
connected, because with much nt what 
Dearden says (about autonomy. f*»i 


sees as empiricist in implication, or the 
liter Wittgenstein's reference to (aim 
ly resemblances, which Brent inenrpu- 


Incoherence and 


rates into u theory containing three 
elements: the “ family- resemotance" 
r L’ n ■‘J®"* Hirst’s analysis of forms 
of thought and Chomsky's notion of 
language universal*. 

One must ask lo whom this compli- 
cated and sophisticated theory is 
directed - a question that presents an 
immediate problem since several chap- 
ters in the book take the form of 
anecdotal descriptions of teaching 
practices clearly intended to interpret 
the theory in terms which will be 
comprehensible to the student- 
tcachcr. But the type of thesis just 
,qu lined would clearly he of interest 
37 working at the frontiers 
or IOBlco-hngmstic debate in philoso- 
phy. Ollier chapters arc purely exposi- 
tory. but the exposition is neither easy 

rS’-iSBr 1 ’ U 'houW .bc *aid that in 
the onothc authbr s decision seems to 

SfftnSlffi of ,hc rcailcr, for 

thft conclusion to which the book leads 

Hnn ,U n 1 5 Cal r rl - of raul ti-cthnic cduca- 

r 1 "hSJous knowledge as a 

In « hlklS* m ?‘ n - ar 8 umcnt « 
nnrf hopes, refuting relativists 

andjwhaviounsii, Brent believes he 
^.Possibility of 0 common 
i {5™. g^jKiUwn which transcend" 
cuRure, time anti 


is difficult to reconcile with acM? 
absence or course 

Ihe survival of this LuL, 
suggests that Humboldt's S? 
been easier to protect in the oi'm 

tes than 1.1 the seh.Kils.lfso.dS 

Ini ilevelupmeiit of the IhcrnektJ 
I he starting poini S 
pei haps ioiin-fuun ihetneiLS 
ter Mine, ration or AhrahumK 

riiinphnumiiiiy remarks 

mem attitudes to higher cdS 
praising "the prouuHiun of Gar-. 
iiiii vet sit ies by kimwIcdgeableS 
lets . ^ 

Arthur Heurmlcu 

Anhur H cm mini it .wrem d h 
St, ultimo ( t inference on UnktmK 
inline. ^ 


example) one is or ought to be daw 
alely anxious to know what son i 
proof or grounds he thinks arcrefcta i 
to back up his views. It wodd h ■ 
possible, tor instance, to take (a 
propositions quoted above at dthu 
incorporating ideas which were, h 
logical or conceptual necessity, pana 
or connected with any concept is 
could reasonably be marked h 
•'education", and hence necnaiij 
true; or as representing raerdii 
statement of unargued ideology wtbd 
could be disregarded by those Midi 
liberal persuasion, in tny opinion.b 
views could he strengthened by sbn- 
ing them to be incumlicnt on anyu - 
who seriously wished to educate, hi 
wheiher 1 h. 1 t is so or noi. the diito- 
tii'ii is impoitant for pliiloMphrd 
education in general- Different pK> 
soi, bets have, independently, uto 
different sides here, mid tne bsx . 
needs more discussion. 

I he general standard of the books 
so high, however, that these criutisn 
arc not soim|Hirt.int.tsthcymav««i 
Anv teacher or educator, as vteflissj • 
philosopher of education, will futdili • 
most useful guide and companion 101 
large mimbei of 'issues hath IheoHlid 
and practical; and “useful" is welt ' 
a term of the warmest praise. «kn* 
consider the mixture of muddle « 
ideology so ofien dished out lousil 
tliis field 


John Wilson 

John Wihoii r» lectutci iini/ttWhA ( 
tte/itininciit of filncniional\iiidtti8ia . 
t/nita%nv ,,f tJ\fnnl. 


thin oprr.mi condtiioning. httany** 

st.iiistu.ll and yields only pjoMj r 
judgments in relation in Hidivwwj* • 
iiiiiiiutely in conflict with Np»;. 
uian licierimmsm. At the mu* ^ ■ 
though, he sees the assumpHM" ■; 
deicrminisin as common t******?" j- 
Skinner ami Marx jnd makes bib - 
fundamental point in his o»TJjT j 
mem that humans are rulc-fo«*K. 
ralliur than ruk'-coiiformiug t*«P; 
TTie other basic error he pL;. 
Ivhiivmurism is the awmnptjW • • 
tliere is nothing p ruble ntatic atw 
human ahility to universalize - p. 1 
Spruill, 1 hut is. to nn uWkIJJJ k 
H e believes that ideas 0 / both 
stein and Chomsky mtM & i\,- 

to explain this phenomenon-. 

It is in this area, ihoagb.ff 
claim must be made that 
is ultimately mistaken, 
suptHirts his uuieral thesis show 
Jiiintutiuns of Iwtli Marxism W® ^ ; 
haviuuiism in explaining h™ Jj, - 
havjour. For much of l ” e ''Sail .- 
tunis on a major miripic f p rtl ° “j t • 
Chomsky us having diseowj^ 
"semantic structure common - 
human lauguaces", where®.- 
Oiomsky'.s work deals 
structures. Tliis makes d ina ^,.A|g c. 


behveen. sublimation and rcmcsslou; ! Ce’krw pW? l1, U P ll >« 
Because of its, scope this is not an prt ' vi0us book, a trans- 

’ Q r i z? - BUl ]t h tt Bm how C wc?dn« f J he ‘SfrfcuMfn- 

'S9W®ss 

SSrhIz.® 1 1S J secondly, how wc 1 ' ,^' Vcd by smair but - 

wheflwr m •' Immodestly critical of 


concerned with meaning 
sifiiciurc. And neither nave stiy^ . 
to do with Hirst's “form* 
which arc categories o[ 

lineiinhMl nrinclfiallv by lb*. , • I; 


jjchicve. evcn if this wck j, 
effective I v. On the oonuw; .. 
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puzzles 

The Quantum World 
by J.C. Polklnghorne 
Longman. £7.95 
ISBN 0582 44682 I 
Modern Logic and Quantum 
Mechanics 

by Rachel Wallace Garden 
Adam Hilgcr, £18.00 
ISBN 0852 74 457 9 
Quantum Mechanics 
by P. C. W. Davies 
Routledgc & Kcgan Paul. £3.95 
ISBN07100 99622 

Quantum theory, it may be said, has 
two things in its favour and only one 
against. First, it agrees with all the 
experiments. Second, it is a theory of 
astonishing ond profound mathematic- 
al beauty. The only tiling to be said 
against the theory is that it makes 


absolutely no sense. 

Indeed, such a bizarre collection of 
ideas would hardly have been put 
forward had it not been the case that an 
equally bizarre and seemingly contra- 
dictory collection of experimental facts 
had forced themselves on the attention 
of the physics community. Particles 
can behave like waves anci waves like 
particles. Objects trapped inside ener- 
gy barriers can nevertheless escape 
provided that they are able to do it fast 
enough, "borrowing*' from that very 
uncertainty in energy which is asserted 
by Heisenberg's principle. Spinning 
objects must cnooso their states of snin 


by Heisenberg's principle. Spinning 
objects must cnoosc their states of spin 
from only a finite number of possibili- 
ties, yet the possibilities which are 
available seem to allow a complete 


continuum of directional symmetry. 

According to a basic principle be- 
hind the laser (Bose- Einstein statis- 
tics). photons nre attracted into thor- 
oughly occupied states, the more occu- 
pied the slate, the more the photons 
are attracted into it. According to the 
phenomena of superconductivity and 
superfluidity, resistance can be re- 
duced literally to zero. Chemical bond- 
ing, with its discrete characteristics, 
arises quantum-mechanically from the 
continuous electromagnetic field. 
Under suitable circumstances when 
two objects arc widely separated from 
one another, if one of them is 
observed, it can seemingly affect the 
other by an “influence’' not con- 
strained by the velocity of light, yet in a 
way by which no actual information 
can be transmitted (the Einstein- 
Pbdolsky-Rosen “paradox”). 

If a system is allowed two alternative 
routes to achieving a certain outcome, 
it may be that the two “cancel out" 
rendering that outcome impossible 
even though this would have been 

E rfectly possible iiad just one route 
thcrone) been available. A familiar 
itance of this last- phenomenon 
occurs with the “two-slits - experi- 
ment”: atoms- are fired through (he 
slits Rt a screen, and when both slits are 
open, dark (that is, unreached) patch- 
es appear on the screen at places which 
would -be bright with either slit open 


singly. AU these, and many more, are 
striking manifestations of the strange 
principles lying behind quantum 


theory. Since the facts are themselves 
bizarre, it is not so surprising that a 
bizaree theory is neoded to explain 
them. 

. Vet such bizarre features seem to be 
taken beyond reasonable limits when 
one attempts to carry those same 
/ quantum-mechanical principles over 
to the macroscopic reafm. An oft-cited 
theoretical example is the thought 
; experiment referred to ns “Schrfldin- 
I gfer’s cot”. The cat is to be placed in an 
Isolated container- in which is some 
lethal device whose triggering, or 
.otherwise, is to be “decided" by some 


.. Quantum process. The strict rules of- 
tne theory tell us that so long as we do 
hot peer into the box (that is, perform 


(k'lL-rminiMii; manner Alllimi^li (Ins 

part is sinril.it in principle tu the older 
classical deierniinisiiL phvsks, aeennl- 
ing lo E. Schn 'diaper's cat i-vi lives intn 
ihe above unholy mixture. Die second 
ingredient 1 O 1 . is brought in when jii 
“ onservul icin' is deemed lo have been 
made and is uf an essentially nun- 
deterministic nature It is O which is 
needed to allow the cut to find peace in 
either death or lile. Both ingredients 
arc required for the (standard) 1 henry. 

There seems to be no ( acceptable! 
way of deducing O us it consequence nf 
E, even though nnc would be inclined 
to think that the taws governing the 
behaviour or u macroscopic observing 
system are deducihlc from suhmieros- 
cnpic ingredients for which E holds 
sway. There is much profound and 
beautiful mathematics involved in E. 
which provides ii with h significant 
aesthetic support in additional 10 all of 
the support that comes from experi- 
ment. ret there Is mathematical ele- 
gance also in O, and most particularly 
in the subtle way in which trie so-called 
“unitary" structure of E blends in with 
the pronubility laws of O. so much so 
dint there seems no way of divining any 
precise moment at wliieli O lakes over 
from E. 

Of these three short bonks, it is 
unquestionably John I'olklnghorne’s 
The Quantum World which sets out 
most dearly the origins, the strengths, 
the strangeness and the paradoxes ot 
quontum mechanics, it is a delightful 
book, written ut a popular level but 
without uny misleading over-simpli- 
fication. Although some basic 


mat lie m.itks is presented (ujinlnacli- 
ciilly) where iieee , < -:iiy. tins sin mid riot 
deter even ihe Icmm numerate of 
readers. IJie bonk is written with 
•uitli'ir its . Inn iilso with .1 humility linn 
•>ne inigln expect from an nuihnr who 
pjvc up u prestigious chair ;it Cam- 
bridge to hcuinie an iisMsum curate. 
(And this was nut nl nil hcL.it isu of .mv 
disillusionment with physics, but 
rather because he fell he had reached 
ail age where those imiugcr than he 

should he encouraged to curry on in his 

stead.) 

Pulkinghurnc (reals ihe "philo- 
sophical' problems of quantum 
mechanics from the standpoint of u 
practitioner, rather than one who 
pontificates from the outside. He 
asserts that he is "u dinosaur and not a 
palaeontologist”, commenting, very 
reasonably , that “a live brontosaur 
might have a thing or two to tell the 
students of the fossil record". The 
hook has its share of whimsical 
humour. I am glad that he refers to the 
practitioners of his art as “quantum 
mechanics”, and l am sure lie is right 
when he claims: “Your average quan- 
tum mechanic is about as philosophi- 
cally minded as your average garage 
mechanic". He himself, however, is no 
u vc rage quantum mechanic; und his 
assessment of each major interpreta- 
tion of the theory as it stands today - 
none of which is wholly satisfactory -• 
has much insight and is clear and 
lo (he point. 

I am far less happy with Rachel 
Wallace Garden’s Modern Logic and 
Quantum Mechanics, in which she 
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; * "measurement ) the cat is neither 
/ dead nor alive put exists in some 
v: Mysterious combination of those two 
:8tates; to be; “collapsed" into one or 
; Mty) 1 other only at the! moment ■ of 
^observation”. .. • i- . . 

V; The theory Is, as conventionally 
'^.presented, a curious mixture of (wo 
: .seemingly contradictory : (but neces- 
^ ingredients. The first (E) is (or U 

H 'equivalent in some -form, to) the SchrO- 


yivalent in some form, to) the SchrO- 


Planetary 

systems 

The Solar System 
by Barrie W. Jones 
Pcrgamon, £24.25 and £11.75 
ISBN 0 0 802649$ 4 and 026495 6 - 

The greatest problem facing writers of 
texts on planetary science is the need 
to decide .where to draw the bound- 
aries of the : subject. In The Solar 
System, Barrie Jones has drawn the 1 
boundaries wide. He Includes more 
material than any comparable book on ■ 
topics such as the .origin of planetary 
systems, the early history of the 
planeis during the period when their 
Interiors were Becoming differentiated 
and they were acquiring their atmos- 
pheres, and the processes 1 which, lend 
to, the, destruction of stars- and their/ 

; o & f t h is 


prL-.L-uU uii 1111n.11.il viLwpuinl. mil 1 - 
gL-slmi: licit jn 1 in tier stun ding uf ilit: 
“|i.i!.ulrt\cs" Liiii hu achieved 'through 
u study uf die Inrnialisni uf nuiilcrn 
logit - ;il 1 hi mull vliL rejects ilic: pre- 
viously held tin inis to under ‘.landing 
which are based cm 11 "imii-Iltioliun 
quantum logic". Aimed at u more 
specialist audience, hui providing in- 
troductory ex plan; Hit ins for die main 
ideas that are used, ihe honk would he 
tough going fur any reader who has no 
knowledge of the formalisms either uf 
quantum mechanics nr of symbolic 
logic. (Things are inn helped* by the 
presence of irritating misprints at cru- 
cial places in definitions and of certain 
physical inaccuracies - for example, in 
ihe discussion of the two-slits experi- 
ment.) 

The hook is concerned almost en- 
tirely with the O pari of (he theory at 
die expense of E. I am myself doubtful 
how much insight can be gained this 
way. Although I personally find her 
conclusions somewhat unconvincing, i 
should not wish to deter other renders, 
more open-minded than tuysell. All 
avenues should be explored if one 
hopes to obtain the new insights (or h 
new theory) that 1 believe to he 
necessary; and this particular avenue 
docs have its genuine novelty. 

Paul Dnvics^s Quantum Mechanics, 
nn the other hand, liiukcs no attempt 
at novelty or 10 come to grips with 
these puzzles and philosophic, it issues. 
It is essentially n straightforward intro- 
ductory text tor the (raining of quan- 
tum “mechanics". As the first in a new 
student physics scrics. it is very clearly 
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sources 


Studies of dragonflies by August Johann Rbsel von Rosenof, from Die 
monailiche. herausgegebene Inseden -B slits tigimg (Nuremberg, 1746/ 
61), reproduced In Klaus Kabtsch and Joachim Hemmerling’s Ponds 
■ and Pools: oases, ift.the landscape, published by Croon Helm at £8.95. • 


conventional, A chapter is devoted to 
each of the plaricts with its attendant 
satellites, though, as you might expect, 
the Earth ana Moon are dealt with 
separately. By contrast four chapters 
are devoted to processes rather than 
objects: the impact cratering process, 
the formation of planetary ring sys- 
tems, the acquisition of volatiles by the 
terrestrial planets, and the origin and . 
end of planetary systems. The minor' 
bodies of the solar system (corticts, 
asteroids and metebroids) are com- 
bined with the section on Pluto, quite 
appropriately now that Pluto is being 
downgraded in most people's opinion 
from planetary status to that of a large 
asteroid or; possibly, on escaped satel- 
lite of Neptune or Uranus. 

For a book that claims to be nn 
Introduction, the depth of coverage, 

1 albeit . without - using much mathema- 
tics. of basic physical and ' chemical - 
.processes Is impressive. Furthermore, ' 
'the sfylO-of prcseritalibri ls authorfta- !- 
tive wthoul being didactic. In a muri- 


Pelroleum Geology 
by R. E. Chapman 
Elsevier, Dfl.115 

I SBN 044442165 3 

During the past 15 years there have 
been major advances in our under- 
standing of petroleum geology and 
applied sedimentology - all of which 
bear directly on commercial exp/ora- 
tion. 

The theory of plate tectonics and 
new work on seismic stratigraphy, 
organic geochemistry, dia genesis, and 
other oil-ccnlrcd topics has provided 
the impetus to transform the leaching 
of suen dull subjects as traditional 
’ stratigraphy, geological history and 
geosynclincs. A petroleum geology 
textbook for the 1980s must include 
this now material qnd should treat it at 
a level sufficient for industrial practice; 
indeed, much of the oil-centred datn 
has been released by oil companies. 

Although some of this new material 
has been included in undergraduate 
and postgraduate courses, the rate of 
absorption in some geology depart- 
ments in Britain has not been as great 
as might have been expected, bearing 
in mind that about two-thirds of stu- 
dents who graduated from our univer- 
sities and polytechnics in geology and 
geophysics in 19R2, and wno obtained 
geological jobs sensii siricto. found, 
them with the oil and service com- 
panies; and that we arc one of the 
world's major oil-producing nations. 
Among other things, this may well be 
connected with the absence of a suit- 
able and reasonably priced text. 

To deal adequately with petroleum 
'geology for the purposes of student 


opinions und arguments arc generally 
presented in n balanced manner, ana 
the reader is given guidance on how to 
judge the relative merits of the con- 
tending points of view. 

In only 011 c area did 1 feel that the 
author had fallen short of provldihg an 
adequate list of ingredients Tor the 
discussion, and this was in relation to 
the origin of the material infilling the 
lunar mare basins, commonly taken to 
be basaltic lava produced In higK- 
cf fusion rate volcanic eruptions. Jo nc$ ; 
properly draws attention to (he care 
which must be exercised In disting- 
uishing between proof and inference in . 
identifying the nature of this material, 
and gives a cotnmcndobly constructive 
discussion of the main alternative 
- hypothesis; that the infill consists of a 
■' mixture of impact-generated rocks arid " 

■ dust accretea by the Moon over most"; 

■ of ItS history. HpweveiVI would have 


written: and I believe it will serve us 
purpose well Jjnublless its readers 
will be seduced, us they shtnjfd he, by 
(lie li impelling nature of the mathema- 
tical formalism, and m.iy weniu.illv lie 
lulled, as sci many arc. intoucceprmu- 
wiihmil questioning fuund.uiuns. Un- 
like Rachel Garden's bunk, this one is 
almost entirety concerned with F. 
rather than (). "Where Davies touches 
on philosophical issues, he aims ai 
selling the reader ai case: "Wc are 
used totalkingnf crime waves. .They 
are nur waves uf undulating stuff but 
probability waves . . . Matter waves are 
also probability waves". 

1 doubt, however, that iimminy will 
he- lulled by: “Should wc say that in 
some sense the particle passes through 
both slits? A better description is to say 
that (here arc two possible worlds, one 
with the panicle going through slit A. 
the other . . . through slit B. when the 
pattern is there, hnth these worlds 
coexist in superposition". But ! nm 
heiug unfair. Davies has given his own 
account of the philosophical issues in 
un earlier popular hook Other World*. 
His new book is not directly concerned 
with such issues; it gets down to 
business. It is. indeed, u very useful, 
readable and relatively inexpensive 
technical introduction to the subject 


Roger Penrose 

Nogcr Penrose is Rouse Ball Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of 
Oxford. 


instruction and to make some reason- 
able connexion with the current state 
of the industrial art would prohably 
require at least three substantial vol- 
umes. So it is difficult tn see where 
the market will lie for a broadly-based 
textbook such as Professor Chapman's, 
a successor to his Petroleum Geology : a 
concise study (Elsevier, 1973). 

Divided into three parts (general; 
petroleum geology 01 transgressive 
sequences; and petroleum geology of 
regressive sequences), the hook is very 
much in the traditional mould, being 
dominated, especially in its second and 
third sections, by details of place and 
data on oilfields - which In same cases 
is better illustrated elsewhere. The 


felt much happier with , 1 b is Section IfT 
had seed mention of such (eatureslqs: 
the sinuous rille chnntipis, the regional 


6(1 listed major petroleum topics. Con- 
sequently, important items such as 
basins, compaction, diagenesis, origin 
of oil and gas. generation, migration, 
accumulation, dissipation and de- 
gradation. and well logging arc dealt 
with only briefly or not at all. Well 
logging ond formntion evaluation, for 
example, arc allotted only 3U pages 
(including 14 figures). And topics nt 
present much to the fore like basin- 
fonning mechanisms in petroleum ex- 
ploration are hardly mentioned. 

Chapter 1 L. on the origin of oil. 
mentions kerogen and kerogen evolu- 
tion paths almost fleelingly. And the 
section on migration does not even 
mention Mom peris . now famous 
•'pressure cooker hypothesis" put for- 
ward to explain the generation and 
expulsion of oil through the extremely 
fine pores of source shales and its 
movement into carrier beds. 

Arthur Whiteman 

Arthur Whiteman is professor of pet- 
roleum exploration studies at the uni- 
versify of Aberdeen. 


these features do not uniquely identify 
the mare infill ns volcanic, they add 
some important (actors to the discus- 
sion. 

1 have one other, general, criticism 
of die overall balance of the contents. 
The lurge Galilean satellites of Junjier 

- lo. Europa. Ganymede and Callisto 

- deserve fuller . treatment .than they 
are given. Analysis of data from the 
Voyager missions has enabled us to 
‘build up a more extensive picture of 
the nnlure of the surface features nnd 
the processes dial have shaped them 
than, is implied, by Jones, particularly 
when compared with the space de- 
voted to the satellites of Saturn. 

In general, however, this work is a 
most useful addition to the growing list 
nf texts providing 0 readily-accessible 
■. digest ot the era of planetary explora- 
tion. ( ' 1 /' 

• Lionel Wilson- 


ner Usually associated with prpduc- • dafk-m'antie deposits and iKe remole-. Lionel Wilson Js, leciureilti envtroni ■- 
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Employment, Output and Inflation 

The National Institute Model 

Edited by ANDREW BRITTON 

For all economists and business economisrs. ibis is a complete guide to 
one of Hie major macroeconomic models of the British economy' 

It describes thelarest modifications of the Institute’s model, its 
methodology the main relationships on which ti is based, and ns uses. 

A full listing of the model is given, 
cased € 19.50 

The Quest for Economic Stabilisation 

The IMF and the Third World 

TONYKILLICK. GRAHAM BIRD. JENNIFER SHARPLEYand 
. MARY TERESA SUTTON 
and 

The IMF and Stabilisation 

Developing Country Experiences 

MARY SUTTON. JENNIFER SHARPLEYand TONY K/LLICK 

These two volumes of this work are essential for all senior undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels on courses in Economic Development, 
Development. Planning, international and Monetary Economics. 
International Economic Relations, and Applied Macro- Economics as well 
as officials in ministries of finance and planning and central banks in 
developing countries and elsewhere, the international banking 
community and inter national agenc ies. 

The Quest for Economic Stabilisation 
cased £ 16.50 paper € 7.50 
The IMF and Stabilisation 
cased € 15.00 paper £ 6.95 

Profit and Crises 

ARGHiRl EMMANUEL 
Translated by Nick Costello 

This book examines the internalcontradictions and paradoxes of 
capitalist societies, particularly rhe most advanced. The author examines 
the proposition that value added ip production equals the Du vmq power 
created by that production, 
cased € 15.50 

Energy Papers 

BRITISH INSTITUTES’ JOINT ENERGY POLICY PROGRAMME 

POLICY STUDIES INSTITUTE 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

This series will make a contribution to the public debate on energy issues 
and to the development of policy by government and by Industry and 
will be of par tic ufar m i eres t ru energy economise arid those mvofvt -d in 
the relevant industries. 

The International Gas Ttade In Europe 
cased £16.50 net 

. AH other titles will be April paper £4.50 not 

l TURNi j? R ntrlbut, °" *° UK Ener 9y Self-Sufficiency 

Electricity's Contribution to UK Energy Self- 
Sufficiency 

N. LEVANS 

Contribution to UK Self-Sufficiency 

Oil's Contribution to UK Self-Sufficiency 
R MARSHALL and R.BELGRAVE 

Contribution to UK Self-Sufficiency 

Educational Books 

•5£!k^^T f M * IT 5 ® Windmill Press. K/ngsvyood 

T&dworth, Surrey KT206BR ■spwuua. . 
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Enlarged Edition 
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added new material to his 1947 treatise. With a new 

. introduction and malhematldal appendix, v. 

Harvard Economic Studies, 80 • 

. ^20. 00 cloth ; £8.00 paperback . 

Harvard University Press 
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ECONOMICS 

Rescue 

action 


Industrial Crisis: u comparative study 

of the slide and industry 

edited by Kenneth Dv.sun und Stephen 

Wilks 

Martin Robertson, £17.50 
ISBN 0855211 543 I 


How do advanced market societies 
rend to the problems of the decline 
ami collapse of large business corpi na- 
trons? The claim of this hook is tlial 
"while there may he no such thing as a 
‘typical’ industrial crisis, there arc 
typical national reactions to crises”. 
Separate chapters on each of six coun- 
tries attempt to identify these national 
responses. 

The American response is characte- 
rized by financial guarantees rather 
than subsidies or nationalization. West 
Germany at tempts to cure whole sec- 
tors of the economy, with u preference 
for crisis cartels, rather than focus on 
individual firms. In Britain a private 
sector solution is preferred, whereas 
French policy is a melange of protec- 
tionism und selective (stale) entre- 
preneurship. The Italians are the most 


inventive with respect to icsene instru- 
ments. with a public finance agency, 
credit institutes and eoninussai ini 
administration as alternatives to the 
traditional stale lakc-ovei. In Sweden, 
six of the seven mnjoi teseiic opeia- 
lions involved public uwneiship. 

Yet despite these dil Terences in 
emphasis, one is shuck hv the Miuilai- 
itics. There are mil marry solutions tor 
which pamllels cannot Iv louml iir 
most other countries. I:\vi vwlin r i hr 
response is “icaelivc” and ad hoe. A 
crisis is a crisis. And eveivwhcie. it 
seems, the iilliumie motive is the same, 
despite the principled ihctoric wliicli 
accompanies the rescue. As in 
Sweden, "although I lie l alii male lm 
government inlet ventiou was de- 
scribed in public as a contribution to 
slrueiural moderni/aiion, (he umlri- 
lying motive remained cniplovincni 
Conditions were sclditm allaclicd in 
pnhtic aid for structural niodcuii/:i- 
tion.” 

Surprisingly, perhaps, this theme is 
not einphasi/ed. The authois are all 
professors and lecturers in polities. 
They are not enthusiastic about the 
•economies of polities" or public 
choice arguments, which lend “to 
down-play political processes anil to 
ignore the structured mediation of 
institutions.” h is upon the latter 
phenomena that (he authois focus. 

Some economists might feci that the 
market is unfairly blamed for precipi- 
tating (rather than identifying) indust- 
rial crises; that (he waste of resources 
lies not so much in the lack ol use of 
existing plnnt and skills as in the earliei 
misinveslmcnt; and that the economic 
case for government rescue is taken lor 


granted. Dot these arc«^ 
the opening pages, At 
analysis die book seekitalS^ 

rac u r than replace cconofi^ 

. . 1 ,u ’ 1 :,sc Hnditt are wet JS 
mloimative. Hi e mircd^; 
i»iK-hi«liiig chapters are fi[r 
Inii mu easy rcudhiE forts?' 4 ' 

Mudem Of politics. ChE* 

^MHlvr whether the JSftj 

th .111 the sum of tlic pans i 
gener.il insights linve been ob, J 
I jowrvci . the editurs arc toW. 
pliiuenieil on the inipi>rtaitce*vjL 
culiiv ol i heir theme, the hannr< 
turn of Style and the 01 ^.. 
material. 11 

The ediiois hanker after uul 
toe crisis management, wfcv 
eipiue a transformation of ink~i 
culliuc. They shy away from an m- 
ly run malive approach, and fc 
stance is sometimes ambiguDiiii 
l“r example, is 011 c to raakeelt- 
coucluding two sentence*? 

1 *1 live easier to deal withal 
to manage industrial crises (fa. 
v| by a redefinition of the dint, 
‘good’ crisis management tom. 
tale the priorities of *thcK»pfc 
This adaptation (o ‘the nervpb 
would he speeded if collectives 
and a sense of guilt and phi 
spread to industrial manages^ 
and undermined confidence hi 
vitality and resilience of (he rc: 
tioual values of industrial sods' 


S. L\ I.iltlcchlld 


.V t ’. I.itiltrhihl u prvfawfc 
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Import 

duty 


Depression and Protectionisin: Britain 
between the wars 
by Forrest Cnplc 
Allen & Unwin, £15.110 
ISBN004 3303382 

The alNimioimiem of fiee bade by 
Briiain in 19.12 was seen at the lime as 
nil event of major significance: the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Neville 
Chamberlain, fell that Ihe legislation 
would Inter be viewed ”as one of the 
landmarks in the strange nnd eventful 
history of our race”. Dr t'upie de- 
scribes and analyses the economic 
impact of Britain's return to protection 
during the 1930s. He deals only with 
the industrial tariff and conccnlrittos 
upon domestic events; in other words. 


we look at the building Industry, which 
played a eiueial role in the economic 
recovery in the thirties. Housing, ut 
course, cannot be piotcctcd. bin the 
industry consumed a large quantity of 
imports which had to mount the laritl 
wttll. As a result, const met ion had a 
negative rate of protection, a factor 
winch makes its thirties performances 
even more impressive, Fur the mime, 
the effective rate of protection for the 
iron and steel indusiiy, another major 
contributor to economic icvnvci v. was 
small. The turlff. therefore, had little 
to idler the British imliistry 
Ih t apir examines oihct nsm-iis «>| 
the tariff debate imperial pnTcrem.c. 
Britain's new baigainimt position in 
international trade; the devaluation ut 
iy.11. He suggests. I think corrcillv. 


that the impai.tofallihc*c«iSD<!. 

1 he .tut In »r. in a hunk which 
icftcshtug insight into the ptw 
ptoblent. has grappled wiie 
about which most other fto 
have been naiiicuUriy vqxaft 
done so with .1 high degree of ik 
D r t opic's clear, though lew. {■ 
combines iiuditional mcitof- 
with that of the M-WCC0MMC& 
he is nlxvav s rernW. hiwevtr.tttc 
the reader that both approach 
tain pitl.dls which can iraptfe"* 

Pel it Fcanm , 

1’t‘h'r It iiitui is wnii'r Ifiiurt' ^ 
ilrpiiibnrni of iX iHUUlk (wW 
hiuni y hi ilu • tlmicniiy of ui&i 


the effects of rululintlon against the 
British measures nre set aside though, 
of course, the British tariff itself can he 
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seen ns rctallotory action. 

The origins of the protective mea- 
sures were twofold. First, they con be 
seen as the culmination of a trend 
evident from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury when British business interests 
became convinced that a policy which 
they saw as unilateral free trade was 
becoming progressively disadvan- 
tageous to them. The author describes 
the growth of protectionist sentiment 
clearly and is able to link, in the second 
naif of his study, those business in- 
terests which lobbied persistently for 
the tariff with its effects upon econo- 
mic recovery. Some writers place grea- 
ter emphasis upon the more immediate 
and second source of protection, which 



show tm the government’* reaction 
was to events which were more imagin- 
ary than real. . . * 

Having embraced the tariff, now 
came the problem, of the level 1 of 
protection and concern abbut.the poli- 
tical pressure which would be exerted 
by powerful . groups; Here; as Capie 
demonstrates, the Import: Duties 

i.2 C ? n UI ,1,tec Proved to be an 
Invaluable buffer between the state 
and vested interest*. The most stimu- 
lating and original pari of .this book, 
bqwever, is the; section hi which the 

author fl ftp ittnlc in . . ■ . 



ary. t»y copulating the effective 
)f protection, which shows by how 
1 tne value ^ddcd.In anlindustry 


rate of | 

mucp t.iP vaiue auacq.tn anindustrv 
.^rexcewi the value ladled in the 
absenpe of protection, instead of con- 
STW noiijnsd tariff, pr 


Public 

goods 

Public Rector Economics 

by Robert Milliard, David Parker, 

Leslie Rosenthal, M.T. Sumner and 

NevMcTophnm 

Longman, £8.95 

ISBN 0582295 661 

Jhc intention of the new Longman 
Surveys in Economies" series is to 
supplement textbrxtks with surveys of 
areas which are highly relevant to an 
undergraduate’s education but where 
the bulk of the professional literature 
u inaccessible to students. Publir Set-- 
tor Economics selects four ureas where 
significant developments have lakcn 
place over the past two decades. 

■ M. T. Summer discusses the incen- 
uve effects 01 taxation conceittratinu 
on the mfiuenec of taxation on busi- 
ness decisions and household be- 
haviour. He reviews the literature 
bearing on the effects of business 

i. a ” . P 7 } lhe decision about 
its output, inputs, location and sources 

nf assesses the sensitivity 

D L h " 1 rcsul ‘ 5 , Io c hariges in ihe firm's 
objectives While the appnjpriTle 
framework in which to analyse the 
• SXS 15 nf . ,ajfalion on y house- 
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ECONOMICS 

Changing 

fortunes 

Industry, Unions und Guverniucnt: 
twenty-one years ofNEDC 
by Keith Middleman 
Macmillan, £17.50 

ISBN 033335121 5 

The research work of the National 
Economic Development Office has 
cvrvercd smile of lire slum- run maern- 
economie problems of ihe British 
economy Imii its major focus has been 
the longer-term struciur.il features of 
industry, especially manufacturing. 
The council itself, together with the 
inipoitaiit channels of communication 
in ihe form of the Economic Develop- 
ment and Sectoral Working Party 
committees, have acted as tripartite 
forums of discussion. This bonk 
chronicles the ups and downs of 
NEDC's fortunes. 

Born in an cru when government 
und the central offices of the unions 
and employers were looking in- 
creasingly lor a setting where the 
incipicnt signs of stagflation could be 
discussed on a tripartite basis, (he 
NEDC's first work was on the obsta- 


cles ui growth. 1 Iris. \c.,s 111 til,- 

Nalional Plan of the I'wrfk u||. <i 
NEfX’ becaiiu- oversliadiiwid by iIk 
D eptirtnieiit of Econumic Alf.urs ami 
when in any case it h.idlvui pracin. ills 
castrated by Treasury insisicnce th;ii 
the word devaluation nc-ii-r be 11 .vil 111 
public. It siirviu'd Ur [iriiuiuL’s <i| lhe 
early Heath years and uitder'ook ait 
industrial review slanted tow .mis EEC 
entry. Then Irom the mid l'i 7 n. two 
key Ministers l<m\ Ben 11 and Michael 
Pool were stronely linked i>> IUf. 
ideas nnd NEDC’s tripartite potemul 
in the era <if planning agreements u.o 
never realized. Nor has 11 been allowed 
to flourish during the last five-year 
period of strong anii-tiiiion mini%icii;d 
views. Througtioiil fmwe\ei detailed 
industrial sitidies cimiiinivd and the 
council has been ever available as a 
forum for those wishing to use it. 

‘I his book i-. nm an analysis of 
NEDC's views alniut the British eco- 
nomy though they do flit tit and out of 
the narrative. The must explicit state- 
mcnl, ;it least as regards the Office- 
view by the PMflts. is dial Britain’s 
relative decline is due to human obsta- 
cles to imnmving indusiii.il productiv- 
ity. a iciKlcucy to slick in imports am) 
the resistance of w;q!c inll.it ion 10 
unemployment levels. This perception 
is not miidysed in any depth. Nor is 
there any assessment of the claim that 
N EDC has refuted the liberal view that 
business self- regula linn and unreg- 
ulated competition lire enough for 
good economic performance. Rather 
what the hook does quite well is set ihc 
stuge for analysing what is NEDC. 
Keith Middlcmus's skills os 11 historian 
arc well used in researching the narra- 
tive and those who hnve worked in or 
near to NEDC will find much of 


Unfair 

shares 


The Economics of Inequality (second 
edition) 

by A. B. Atkinson 

Oxford University Press, £ 15.00 and 
£ 5.95 

ISBNO 1 9 877209 2 and 8772084' 

It is a good deal easier to make 
measurements than to know precisely 
whnt one is measuring, if you did not 
appreciate the truth of that observa- 
tion, you certainly will after reading 
Professor Atkinson's Economics of 
Inequality. 

My comment is intended ns high 
raise not criticism. It is alt too easy to 
bandy statistics on the distributions of 
income and wealth in support of one's 
own prejudices. But the evidence on 
the subject is both extensive and 
pntchy. One must understand ail the 
inadequacies of the data, the assump- 
tions that lie behind them and the 
representativeness of samples if one is 
not to jump to unjustified conclusions. 
For, frustrating though it is,- we know 
far too little about the facts of inequnl- 


theorctical issues, the emphasis is on 
quantification, both of the extent ol 
inequality and of its causes. A person's 
income depends on a host of factors, 
including age, sex, education and 
training, physical and mental ability, 
family Background , occupation , indus- 
try and trade union activity. It is 
absolutely essential to know some- 
thing abour these if one wishes to take 
u view on what, if anything, should be 
done to try to change the distribution. 
For example. -one imagines that most 
poeple would be less concerned with 
inequality arising in differences ' in 
hours worked than from those attribut- 
able to sex. 

Such reservations as I have about 
the book relate to its coverage and 
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ity to be able tn state unequivocally 
what precise share of total income 
accrues to the top x per cent of the 
population, for example, or whether 
Inheritance has been on the increase or 
decrease. _ ' 

The great strength of Tony Atkin- 
i's masterly survey is that it provides 
appreciation of all the major prob- 
lems involved in interpreting the litera- 
, turc, ending up, as it certainly should, 
with such conclusions as that the ■ 

1 proportion of the population living in 
; poverty is something between 6 and 23 
per cent, or that the extent to which 
. . trade unionism can explain wage dif- 
ferences probably lies between zero 
and 25 per cent. 

. The new edition appears eight years 
after the first. It follows the same 
■ structure as its predecessor; dealing in. 

: order with conceptual problems, evi- 
. dence on the' distributions of income 
nnd wealth, factor sltnres, poverty and 
, policies} for income maintenance. The 

• ■ ..main change is simply the result of the , 
. tremendous, amount of new material 

( that has appeared since 1975, not the 
-. least important being due to the Royal 
Commission on the Distribution, of 
Income and .Wealth. Of the 700 odd 
’ ..references at the end of the book, 
about half post-date the first edition.; 

. /Even they drel of course, ! only a 
i/ iSelection'. but it js : ; difficult to fault 
/'^either' Atkinson's choice or his skilful 
fr. condensation al the mass. Heisfortun- 

• ate, too, in possessing the rare talenfof 
•ikbelng able to communicate Complex 

V, Ideas with areal clarity while malntalnr. 

: idabuilv and touchp^of Humdv' 


space 

incentive effects of redistribution, 
which often enter policy discussions. If 
the book were thereby made a little 
longer, so be it. An alternative sugges- 
tion would be to condense some ofthe 
sections on the USA. They are in- 
cluded becnitse the author wants to 
deal with "western advanced coun- 
tries” and because American material 
can plug gaps (for example*, that of 
earnings differences between identical 
and fraternal twins). However, the 
distributions of income and wealth 
result from social and institutional 
factors, which can differ profoundly 
from country to country nnd the rele- 
vance of some non-British evidence 
needs careful consideration if it is not 
to mislead. Perhaps a less ambitious 
target, focused on the UK. with other 
evidence treated more separately and 
briefly, might be an improvement 
(thougii it would probably not appeal 
to the publishers). 

. A filial comment: I think ir could be 
helpful if short and long-mn considera- 
tions were distinguished more consis- 
tently. The tables in the book cover 
extremely different time periods and 
conclusions can be highly sensitive to 
those chosen. The determinants of 
inequality can differ significantly over 
time and it is sensible to keep well 
aware of this. For example, Atkinson, 
refers to ,a survey result that fringe 
benefits amounted to 37 per cent of 
cash salary for general mnnngcrs In 
■1978. He omits to mention, however, 
that they were only 16 per cent in 1974 
r the large rise being almost certainly 
attributable, at feast in pnrt. to govern- 
ment incomes policies pursued over 
much of the period. 

These reservations are slight in com- 
parison \vjth the trcmcndoijs achieve- 
ment of the book as u whale. I have not 
ihe least doubt that it will continue to 
be used as a standard work --.until the 
next edition. 


Cojin Harbury 
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I here are several assert tmt*.. tmt 
llecessarih incurreU but largely utt- 
sup|v irted . tlrar NEW catties vi civ lit. 
acts as a euiititian (like the Church "t 
England, tile Chiefs nl Sl.ttll nf the 
public interest in euitintcrce atul iinltts- 
tty and li.is h.ul a semin.il influence in 
several quartet*. 

The 111:1111 difficulty however is lli.il 
the bunk is restricted in selling the 
si age. tn describing NEDC's fortunes 
so that snme of the analytical threads 
have not been pursued as far as imc 
would like. NEDC's life spans a period 
«»f relative decline for Britain and 
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I'lnhlem ;u ul ( tl'.i iii I herd ore sees tile 
devc'lnpiiieni of institutions to repre- 
sent group interests as being nunc 
likely in politically stable countries. 
Moreover collective action is umi.iMv 
damaging to economic growth since 
sectoral groups (trade unions, for 
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sell. u extent 1. the progress ■.! iiistun- 
lit ais like this in different countries a 
retlccffon ot different pnliiic.il ■Ic- 
ve I Opine Ills-, dot-, it in any c.i^e repre- 
sent the ii.uional interest, and il the 
British tradition has declined what 
does that inipls about the I mure of 
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ECONOMICS FROM CAMBRIDGE 



The Making of Keynes' 

General Theory 

RICHARD KAHN 

This book describes the development of thought, of both 
Keynes and otiiere, culminating In the publication In 193B ol 
(ho General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. As 
one of Keynes' close collaborators. Lord Kahn is uniquely 
placed to describe these events. £20.00 nBt 

Raflaele MaWoll Lectures 
Forthcoming (May) 

Keynes and the Modern 
World 

Edited by DAVID WORSWJCK and 
JAMES TREVEITHICK 

A collection of essays based on the proceedings of the major 
conference hBld at King's College,' Cambridge to mark the 
centenary of Keynes' birth. It brings together leading 
economists whose central ihBme Is KeyneBlan economics 
and Ihe relevance of Keynes' Ideas to oitr own time. 

£19.80 net 

Theories of inflation 

HELMUTFRISCH 

A comprehensive overview end evaluation of Ihe Inflation 
literature developed In the last two decades In response lo 
the inflationary pressures experienced by the Western 
countries. Hard covers- £20.00 net 

Paperback £7.50 net 

: Literature 

Fiscal and Monetary Policies 
and Problems In Developing 
Countries 

EPRIME E8HAG 

This book examines the use of fiscal and monetary policies to 
overcome major obstacles to development commonly faced 
by lea9-developed countries. The author considers poKdas 
pursued by a representative sample of developing countries 
and concludes that most of them fall to overcome these 
obstacles largely because of Institutional constraints. 

Hard covers £22.50 net 
Modem Cambridge Economica Paperback £8.60 net 

Money and Value 

A Reconsideration of Classical and Neoclassical 
Monetary Theories 

J.-M. QRANDMONT 

An examination of one of the major theoretical Issues 
underlying current controvert Isa: whether a competitive 
.monetary economy has bulll4n mechanisms strong enough 
to remove excess supply and demand tn a If mark eta, through 
an aulomatio adjustment of the price sys tem. £1 7.50 net 

Econometric Society Monographs /n pure Theory 
Co-pubticatibn with IheMalson dea Sciences de THommo, 
Pads ’ 

Rational choice. Collective 
Decisions, and social Welfare 

K0TAROSU2UMURA 

The author systematically presents some of the more ■ 

Important impossibility theorems kt eocfal choice theory so as 
to describe and enumerate the various factors responsible 
lor the stability of the voluntary association 6f free and . . 
rational Individuals. . £22.50. net 


From the Winner ol Ihe 1983 Nobel Pnze for Economics 

Mathematical Economics 

Twenty Papers of GERARD DEBREU 

This volume comprises papers ealected by the author; and it 
includes a major introduction by Weiner Hildenbrand 
assessing Pro lessor Debreu'G contribution to economic 
theory and explaining tha pari played by these papers in Ihe 
development of thesubject. £19.50 net 

Econometric Society Monographs tn Pure Theory 

A Guide to Marx's 'Capital' 

ANTHONY BREWER 

Achapter by chapter guide to Capital. The Quids seta each 
chapter In Ihe context of the whole and picks out tha main 
threads of thB argument. The Introduction oulffnes Ihe 
do veropment of Marx's thought, end relsise It lo the 
philosophical, political and economfo Ideas of his time. The 
book la eleoen Invaluable Introduction to CapHelin Its own 
right. Hard oovera £ 17.6b net 

Paperback £5.95 net 


Labor Supply 

MARKKILLINGSWORTH ' 

This volume presents a broad survey of theoretical and 
empirical work an labour supply modala, both static and 
dynamic. Integrated with this survey is an extensive 
discussion of public policy Issues relating to labour supply, 
including welfare and Income transfer programmes. 
Cambridge Surveys of Hart covers £27.50 net 

Economic Literature Paperback E10.05 not 


A Theory of Adaptive 
Economic Behavior 

JOHN Q. CROSS 

This book uses a framework provided by psychological 
learning theory to resolve apparent contradictions between 
optimisation theory and day-to-day evidence lhat short-run 
economic behaviour cannot reasonably be described solely 
as the outcome ol efficiently-implemented eetf ■ Interest. 

£17.80 nel 

Disequilibrium Foundations 
of Equilibrium Economics 

FRANKLIN M. FISHER 

The most common mode of analysis In oconomio theory is to 
assume equilibrium, yet, without a proper theory of how 
economies behave in disequilibrium, there le no foundation 
(or such a practice. The first step In such a foundation Is a 
theory of stability, and INS book la primarily concerned with 
that. £19.60 net 

Ecdnomet/fc Society Monographs In Pure Theory 

individual Forecasting and 
Aggregate Outcomes 

'Rational Expectations' Examined 
Edited by ROMAN FRYDMAN and 
EDMUND 8. PHELPS . 

An important contribution to the debateon the formation of 
individual expectations and the roles of information and ' 
knowledge in econdmlcdeclslons. The contributors present 
a complexvlew of market processes In which lhe study of 
individual rationality and decision making serves as Iheoasfa 
for examining the relevance and coherence of tha rational 
expectations hypothesis. '■£20.(10 nat 
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Economics from Oxford 

The Economic Analysis 
of Technological Change 

Paul Stoneman 

Increasingly important as a sector of economic theory, this book provides a 
comprehensive view of the economic approach to the analysis of technological 
change. £18.50 Paperback £8.85 

The Foundations of Macroeconomic 
and Monetary Theory 

P. J. N. Sinclair 

This book sets out to provide answers to the essential questions with which 
macroeconomic theory has been grappling since Keynes’ analysis. 

/ £20 Paperback £9.85 

Macroeconomic Analysis for Small 
Open Economies 

Martin F. J. Prachowny 

This is a useful survey of developments In a central area of economic theory. It also 
makes an original contribution by extending the theory and by applying it to recent 
Canadian macroeconomic performance and policies. (Clarendon Press) .£15 

Poverty and Incentives 

The Economics of Social Security 

Richard Hemming 

This book assesses ihe objectives and performance of the British social security 
syelem, and discusses possible reforms of it. £15 Paperback £ 5.95 

The Causes of Unemployment 

Edited by C. A. Greenhalgh, P. R. G. Layard 
and A. J. Oswald 

For anyone interested In labour markets, the essays of this book throw considerable 
light on the causes of unemployment. Paperback £8.95 

Dangerous Currents 

The State of Economics 

Lester Thurow 

•pis is a brilliant and readable work In the best American liberal tradition ’ New 
Society £15 Paperback £6.95 

Economies of Scale, Competitiveness, 
and T rads Patterns within the 
European Community 

Nicholas Owen 

pis book Ip a major contribution to the debate on Ihe pros and cons of the EEC 
(Clarendon Press) £20 

(050) 

Oxford University Press 


Income distribution and 
economic development: 

Ananalyticalsurvey , byj. Lecaillon.F. Paukerl, 
c. Mornssonand D . Germidis . 

The role of income distribution in economic growth is a difficult and 
question, which since the sSond World War h!S 
, mU ? . atte £ Uon ' developing countries in particular. A 
• tI j nd 111 reIal,otl between income inequality and 
economic development was identified in 1955 by Simon Kuznets 
who saw Inequality as first increasing and then decreasing in the 
course of economic development. This book sums up the results of 
■ . research earned out over the past decade or more. On Xe S of a 
more rigorous statistical n,-**— ■ oasis ox a 
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Vfear book of labour 
statistics, 1983 : 
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Model 

methods 

Unempioymentand Infialton in the 
UK: an Introduction to 
macroeconomics 

by D. W. Challen, A. J. dagger and 
P. Hardwick 
Longman, £9.95 
ISBN 0582 2961 8 8 

During the past fificcn years the UK 
economy has been plagued by a dual 
problem of inflation and unemploy- 
ment. This insidious combination of 
economic ills precipitated a crisis in 
economic theory with the result that 
economics today is more controversial 
than at any time since the 1930s. In 
particular the postwar consensus in 
macroeconomics based on the "ortho- 
dox Keynesian” model crumbled 
under the combined pressure of a 
monetarist counter-revolution in oco- 
nomlc theory and events which 
appeared to be inconsistent with the 
predictions of standard Keynesian 
models. By the mid 1970s the rehabi- 
litation of the quantity theory of 
money was almost complete, n fun- 
damcnioi shift in macroeconomic 
theory and policy had uccurcd. 

But the magnitude nnd length of the 
current recession has betrayed the 
optimistic prophecies of the more 
enthusiastic members of the monetar- 
ist camp. Indeed few economists, if 

No simple 
solution 

Macraecotiumlcv. theory anti policy In 
the UK 

by David Greenaway and G. K. Shaw 
Martin Robcrison.£25.UOund£9.95 
ISBN 085520 533 4 and 5.14 2 
Macroeconomics and tho British 
Economy 

by Roger Backhouse 

Martin Robertson, £ 19.51) and£8.50 

ISBN 0 85520 680 2 nnd 6810 

In the lost few years, economic theory 
has been in a slate of flux. Many of tho 
traditional ideas have come under 
attack from a variety of directions, 
noth on theoretical and empirical 
grounds. Macroeconomics has not 
escaped the general turmoil. Indeed 
much of the conventional theory has 
been subjected to incisive criticism 
from devotee? of constrained equilib- 
rium, rational expectations, nnd con- 
tract theory among others; and empir- 
ical investigations of the British cco- 
nomy have further emphasized the 
shortcoming! of conventional models 
and led to the development of new 
approaches to macroeconomic theory 
and its econometric testing. 

Backhouse catches some of the 
flavour of this controversy in his book, 
but unfortunately Greenaway and 
Shaw s competent but rather dull book 
hardly does- so, tt wduld be easy tp 

ts approach and Style, as an outline of 
the content? will show. • 

policy 

‘n the UK is divided into three parts 


any, would have anticipated ten years 
ago that unemployment levels in ex- 
cess of 1U per cent would lie neeessurv 
to scale down the rate of inflation. In 
writing Unemployment ami Inf latum 
Cluil leu, Hagger,' ami Hardwick have 
therefore concentrated their iilieiiiion 
on the domi limit public policy issue of 
(he l>Mk. 

Although this is essentially mi intro- 
ductory macroeconomics textbook ihe 
problems of inflation mui unemploy- 
ment provide n theme occupying cen- 
tre stage throughout. Since these com- 
plex problems cannot he umlci stood in 
mi intellect mi lly satisfactory and pro- 
fessional way wit la ml rceouisc to a 
model of the inaeroeeoiiomy, the hook 
carefully builds up a network of rela- 
tionships necessary to make sense of 
the current malaise together with an 
appreciation of the possible remedies. 
1 o this end the authors make extensive 
use of the IS/LM framework which 
forms ihe basic model upon which a 
succession of increasingly complex 
“systems” arc erected. The approach is 
innovative with some particularly use- 
ful flowcharts and diagrams summariz- 
ing the essential features of each 
system. To their credit the authors 
have shown just how much potential 
there is in extended versions of the 


IS/LM model for discussing inflation 
nnd unemployment within the context 
of a small open economy. 

In using the method of short-run 
comparative statics within tin equilib- 
rium framework the authors also suc- 
ceed in introducing the student to 
complex relationships without re- 
course to advanced mathematics ex- 
cept in optional appendices, t lowevcr. 
those students who lack confidence in 
extensive algebraic and diagrammatic 
manipulation will find many chapters 
in the hook incomprehensible. This 
problem lends to he compounded hy n 
style which in places does more to 
impede communication tluin enhance 


explaining consumption and invest- 
ment demand in the UK. and there ure 
only pnssing hints that policy variables 
themselves might afreet dciiiuml. 
However, it must he added Hint the 
chapters on Ihe government budget 
constraint nnd inflation are unusually 
good for mi intermediate level text. 

1’nrl three on macroeconomic policy 
lists much more to say about the UK. 
hollowing a superficial ncotiunt of 
alternative approaches to macroeco- 
nomic policy (in which the authors 
seem to believe that a symmetric 
welfare function must he quadrat ie), it 
is much better on inflation, unemploy- 
ment nnd bn lance of payments policy, 
fcven here, however, strikingly little 
use is made of the theoretical 
Iramcwork assembled so laboriously in 
earlier chapters. Finally, the lunik 
tizzies out with a disappointingly thin 
chapter on policies for economic 
growth. 

Backhouse, in Macroeconomics anti 
the British Economy, only devotes a 
single chapter to reviewing theory! 
covenng IS/LM and aggregate supply 
and demand. He lias little to say about 
the components of aggregate demand, 
m later chapters he concentrates on 
policy issues, in each case combining 
rckwnl empirical material together 
with theoretical analysis in u very 
effective way. The issues tackled arc 
very much as one would expect in such 


Myowncxpenenceof^ 
IS/LM model suggests thatSJ 
year undergraduates have 
difficulty in grasping cvm Sf 
ila mentals of the basic model 

mmd thcaiipliUtkotedfSfi 
velopedhere.MunipulatingS 

one thing, understand ! SJR 
iHTlatikl the relationships Si? 
quite different. Fur tlre&c r2 
book is unlikely to be suffi 

students com, ng to macro** 

fi>t the Tirst lime, although fog? 
iewnitl.rin for those already [£ 
with the haste Keynesian mec^ 
pemlitiire model. 

As fur us economic policy ii to 
ccmcd (lie authors suacsifiiDfhi 
light the dilemma faring m 6 
government wishing to tmtai 
sustained non- inflationary reottni 
economic activity. Any gains bo 
ploynu.ni are likely to be ofbetba 
acceleration of inflation. Theaiik 
adopt a neo-Keynesian approadi 
the resolution of this conflict by & 
eating the use of prices and mst 
policy combined with meanrtit 
reduce the natural rate of iinenft 
mem. Remarkably there is Unfed 
eussion of the significant thconfti 
developments made in the past dtoi 
hy the "new classical school" of an 
tarists and their extreme noa-Ktp 
si mi policy conclusions. Asarenbh 
book lacks balance and dots a 
satisfactorily convey to the resdert 
extremely controversial state o(a4 
cm macroeconomics. In redly ft 
proper conduct of macroewnoQ 
policy is wide open for (basis 
despite the present govern menu tto 
to the contrary. 


Brian Snowdon 

Brian .Snowdon is senior haunt 
economies <ti Newcastle Polyttdak 


;i book: conventional topics surfaufe 
balance of payments and the elds? 
rule, inflation and unemployed 
aggregate supply and the natural « 
of unemployment, nnd so k 
A lthough the theory is imp** 
eclectic, the result is a book 
generally stimulating to read. 

Both books are critical of w) 
aspects of the conduct of Bn®<- 
macroeconomic policy, but *!: 
appear to agree that our most » 
diuueimi! problems cannot be low** 
within the province of mncwwmy 
inics. Thus: ‘The explanation 
poor performance of the UK 
lias t«» he sought on the supply.!*® 8 , 
tlmn Ihe demand, side of 
nomy w says Backhouse. Gitt*»v 
and Shaw arc ruthcr more scri®*' ■■ 
about the prospects for wppJlfjjN- 
economies to remedy nil nurprow^j. 
and conclude that there is litue^jp , 
meiil "Hparl from the general i 

sus that growth is complex tea 
single simple solution exists ■ J 
In the race of such dlsco^g!;' 
views, it is only natural to wonwr • 
wc all spend as much limeandenw j- 
wc do in teaching and Kr*V- 
macroeconomics. ... 

f. 

Paul Hare 

Paul Hare is reader in economics ^ y 
University of Stirling. 
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oaether wtfli somB diseus&ion of, the ' 
labour, market deeded for thd aitare- 

covers 

the classical; Keynesian and monetar- 
i« economic. systems, alio extending 

.mention of UK data or institutional 1 
in the two on°the 


reinforced by. the chapters on the; 
Afld myeMneot functions : 

tevelpped in ihd ' 19Ms. : 
tam' anyfhing ? abodij the j 
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ECONOMICS 


Settling 
on the 
right mix 

In Defence of the Mixed Economy 
by Andrew Shonfield 
edited hy Zuzanna Shonfield 
Oxford University Press, £ 15. (Hi 
ISBN D19 2 15359 5 

As its title announces, this book hy the 
late Andrew Shonfield is n vindication 
of the partnership between the privute 
and public sectors. As such, it is a very 
welcome antidote to the mass of 
writings in favour of free and unfet- 
tered markets that is swamping the 
economics literature. 

Rather than aping US fashions, 
Shonfield underlines the enormous 
institutional diversity of the western 
economies. Hence, his preferred out- 
come is much more complex than that 
implied by today’s catch phrases (de- 
regulation. denationalization, reduc- 
tion of public expenditure), and he 
emphasizes the varied mechanisms 
that make for social consensus in some 
countries but not in others. 

Historical 

settings 

The Rise of the Corporate Economy , 
second edition 
by Leslie Hannah 
Methuen, £1 1 .95 and £5.95 
ISB N 0 4 1 6 34850 5 and 34860 2 


For those who recognize the import- 
ance of the historical setting of econo- 
mic phenomena, this book, a revision 
of one which appeared in 1976, is full 
of interest. Successive chapters re- 
count the development of British in- 
dustry, from the late Victorian age 
through to the merger boom of tne 
1960s, with its consequences for in- 
dustrial reorganization in the 1970s. 

Dr Hannan’s account covers the 
“rationalization” fa loaded term in- 
deed) and jnerger Doom of the 1920s, 
the associated managerial problems 
raised by the very Targe firm, the 
accompanying and ensuing carteliza- 
tion, and tne period of relative quiesc- 
ence in increases in concentration from 
the 1930s to the 1950s. Dr Hannah's 
focus is initially upon aggregate con- 
centration, but he frequently intro- 
duces considerations of market con- 
centration in the detailed discussion. 

His basic thesis is that there has been 
n long-run trend towards greater con- 
centration at both firm and (more 
surprisingly, and with not a lot of 
strong supporting evidence) Dt plant 
level, resulting in the emergence of a 
corporate economy, No clear welfare 
conclusions are drawn though the 
reader emerges with the feeling that 
Dr Hannah oelieyes, the process to 
have been due largely to technical ana 
financial economics of scale and that 
the resulting managerial problems can 
be overcome. 

The result is a book which is both 
fascinating and frustrating. It is fasci- 
nating because of the subject matter 
and the detail with which it is treated; it 
is frustrating because the author! 
perhaps understandably, in view of the 
complexity of the problem , is reluctant 
. to come to clear conclusions pnd 
remains agnostic on almost all the 
Important issues, Often, debatable 
statements in the text are contradicted 
(or at least very heavily qualified) ip 
the footnotes. . ■ - • 

There are, Inevitably, a number of 
points on which other writers may 
differ from Dr Hannah. Some might 
place a, different : emphasis on the 
Importance of scale economies vfs d vfr 
.cartels:, the full importance of ; the 
cartel movement is! not discussed until 
late in the. book, cvCn though it 
teceived a substantia) Impetus. during 
.both world wart. Again other authors 
may, (indeed they do)' dispute the size 
•'of the role “escribed to. mergers' by Dr. 
"Hannah jh -IncreeSina. concentration; 


These are three p.irt\ In the hunk. 
The first brings logi-lhcr ii iiumlur "f 
very perceptive observations on events 
between tfie mid- 1 *>7i fc and the early 
l l, XtK. Fur a firm believer in mixed 
economies this must have been a Irving 
period as many of the earlier trends in 
favour of greater public intervention 


were beine questioned While under- 
standing tne import a nee of some of 
these questions. Shonfield also rightly 


doubled the permanence of muny of 
the new trends and exposed the 
numerous contradictions of the anti- 
government school. 

'Flic second part is n long hut 
excellent digression on lanan’s indust- 
rial structure, labour market and gov- 
ernment action. Shonfield identifies 
the pattern of interlocking sharehold- 
ing in major Japanese corporations 
and the "outstandingly flexible" 
labour market us elements facilitating 
successful economic management. He 
also saw, however, that greater inter- 
national integration and u shift in 
industrial structure towards smaller 
firms were leading to a loosening of the 
control powers of the government. 

The third part is the most interesting 
hut also the least convincing. Here 
Shonfield states his case for what he 
calls ihe “corporutist" solution to the 
problems of the !9X(Js. 'Ihe exact 
meaning of corporatism is. however, 
unclear. Part of the problem tnuy lie in 
the posthumous nature of the hook, 
which has been edited on the basis of 
unfinished drafts. More importantly, 
however, corporatism to Shonfield 
seems to be many different things - 
Japan's network of business-govern- 
ment contacts, Austria’s neo-Keyne- 
sian demand management, Germany's 


and, given the size of optimal scale in 
relation to the total. UK market for 
many commodities, they might not 
accept that scale economies alone have 
been very significant in increasing 
concentration. 

Still even those who do not agree on 
these matters will still find a wealth of 
interesting material in the book, espe- 
cially industrial detail. Moreover, the 
agnosticism of the author, though at 
times frustrating, can be considered a 
virtue: if there are no justifiable con- 
clusions, why pretend they exist? Bet- 
ter a balanced and sensible approach 
than sweeping Galbraithian asser- 
tions. The empiricism in this book is 
not casual; It remains an invaluable 
quarry. 

D. P, O’Brien 

D. P. O'Brien is professor of econo- 
mics ai the University of Durham. 


Monetary 

bias 


International Economic* 
by David Gowland 
Croom Helm, £14.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 7099 1135 1 and 1138 6 

Traditionally textbooks on interna- 
tional economics are relatively lengthy 
tomes. This is almost inevitable since 
international trade and international 
monetary theory and policy ore in 
many respects distinct branches of 
economics, and it is extremely difficult 
to, provide an adequate foundation in.;. 
T both‘ without prbaudlng a volume of 
considerable length. 

The task of textbook writers in this 
field is not eased by the fact that a great 
many important developments nave 
occurred over' Ihe past decade or so. 
For example, interest in trade in 
differentiated [goods, the political eco- 
• homy of protectionism and exchange 
rate overshooting (to name but a few) 
has spawned a formidable literature. 


Mitheoimnuing at the f.utory level, 
Sc.Hiilin-iviu’s tripartite incnrnes poli- 
cies. Yet for a continental reader 
corporatism conjures up very different 
visions - Salu and Vichy in the past, 
Frcneli lorrv-drivers and peasants nr 
Italian doctors and airline pilots now. 

Also open to doubt is Slit infield’s 
plea for indicative planning. While 
government intervention is here to 
May. indicative planning has lung heen 
dead. It was used by the French in the 
early !95Hx and. possibly, by the 
Japanese in the early lOfiDs, but its 
applications in those two countries 
were ineffectual thereafter and failed 
elsewhere in Europe (witness Britain’s 
|U/i5 National Economic Plan or Italy's 
l%7 National Economic Programme). 
For economies, at or dose to, the 
frontiers of technological progress, in 
which the diversification of demand, 
production and comparative advan- 
tage is extremely rapid, sectoral pro- 
jections arc nowadays irrelevant. 

At times, Shonfield seems to argue 
that indicative planning is no more 
than government help for longer-term 
invest incut in some crucial sectors 
while corporatism is really only a 
successful incomes policy. These are 
much more acceptable propositions. 
Given the long Icml-iiincs, the large 
risks and the strategic nature of many 
of today’s high technology industries, 
government involvement is almost in- 
evitable. Similarly, given the great 
difficulties of reconciling full employ- 
ment nnd low inflation in the absence 
of Japanesc-stylc labour markets, in- 
comes policies may he the only solu- 
tion left for Europe’s mixed econo- 
mics. 


The question then is how countries 
such as Britain, France and Italy can 
achieve the social consensus typical of 
Austria and Scandinavia. Did a pre- 
existing consensus forge the central- 
ized institutions which these countries 
now have, or did the creation of 
institutions generate the consensus? 
Should the latter be true, institutional 
reforms may bring success. If, how- 
ever, social consensus is a function not 
only of institutions but also of history, 
culture and an environment of rapid 
growth, its reproduction elsewhere 
may not be feasible. Corporatism in 
some countries is then Shonfield's 
“systematic dialogue between interest 
groups'*. In others, however, it is no 
more than the aggressive manifesta- 
tion of sectoral interests - a "riot of 
pluralism”. 


Andrea Boltho 

Mr Boltho is a fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 


international economics. - In general 
the trade chapters are too terse nnd 
sketchy and provide only a superficial 
treatment of several important topics. 
For example, the '‘core’’ model in 
trade Lheory, (from the standpoint of 
the vast majority of instructors), is the 
Heckscher-Ohlin (factor endowment 
model). This is covered in threequar- 
ters of a page. Such a coverage cannot 


Basil Blackwell 

introduction to Economics 

An Integrated Approach to Fundamental Principles 

JOHN CRAVEN 

The key feature of this important new textbook Is its Integrated approach: macroeconomic 
Ihemes are bull! from their microeconomic foundations. It Is clear that teachers are now 
asking for a text which approaches the subject In this way, and this is the first book to do 
so. 

(June) 560 pages, hardback £23.00 (am tsua jj 
paperback £7 .50 to si i itsir u 

Social Choice and Justice 

KENHETH ARROW 

Beginning with his seminal paper of 1950 which gave birth to the subject of social choice, 
this book by the winner of the 1972 Nobel Prize also presents a normative theory of social 
action based upon Indlvlduel preferences. Professor Arrow develops the theory further and 
explores Its Implications for the concept of justice In the economy. 

340 pages, cX22.S0 (osii 133399} 

General Equilibrium 

KENNETH ARROW 

Over the past thirty years, Kenneth Arrow Fibs set forth In Ihe essays Included in this 
volume Ihe first careful descriptions of the assumptions on which the theory of general 
equilibrium is founded as well as tha established conditions (or their consistency. 

240 pages, c.£ 19. 50 iosiiuumi 

Issues in Macroeconomics 

RONALD 3HONE 

This book pinpoints the main policy Issues and realistically examines their repercussions. It 
shows students how to use the economises tool kit In the analysis ol real policy problems. 
240 pages, hardback £ 1 7.50 to e »20 ms o> 
paperback £7.95 (OunousB) 

Disequilibrium Macroeconomics in 
Open Economies 

JOHN CUDD1NGTON, PER-OLOV JOHANSSON and 
KARL-QCISTAF LQFQREN 

This ia the first book to synthesize and Integrate existing macroeconomic disequilibrium 
theory far open economies. At the same time It advances our knowledge In several kay 
areas. 

256 pages, £19.50 <oesi 133324) 

Monetarist, Keynesian and New Classical 
Economics 

JEROME L, STEIN 

Where once Keynes reigned supreme, three competing schools of economic thought now 
coexist, each offering very different explanation* for Inflation, unemployment ana the ■ 
decline In growth. This controversial book uses a general macroeconomic model to test ’ 
their views empirically. The results and conclusions are startling and sure to stimulate 
further debate. 

238 pages, hardback £22.50 to sai 1290 a t) 
paperback £6,50 pesi 13373 «) 

Enterprise and the.8cope of the Firm 

MORRIS SILVER : ■ ' 

In thle balanced and realistic appraisal of the subject, the centre! theme is that vertical 
Integration, atlmulated and wielded by the entrepreneurlel Innovator, proves 0 powerful 
weapon for dominating end remoulding a stubborn economic fabric. 

(April) 20& pages, £17.50 <oauao737X) 


In the face of these constraints David 
Gowland, a well-known textbook wri-. 
ter on monetary economics, sets him-, 
self thp task of producing a text which, 
is concise, incorporates recent de- 
velopments, and js suitable for under-, 
graduate students of economics. . . 

Overall the book is certainly digesti- 
ble and in general , should bold no 
honors for trje average undergradun 


ate. The principal shortcoming of ( the 
text is tlrnt ft is heavily weighted ,lo the 

monetary sief?’ .Questions, of pal$Hce 

are very much a fliatter of personal 
choice and ihdeed some courses do 

1 j I. Kidd Kl.Upr. 


i the role ‘asoribed . to. mergers' by Dt. 1 -ana 

BOnajj i : v c of sipdy, in i , 


joying double the amount of space 
devoted, to the trade chapters. 


David Greenaway , ; 1 

David, Greenaway . b senior lecturer (n 1 
.econdnm & . the University of Buck- 


terna- as the foundation to international 
mgthy trade theory as well as the theory of 
since commercial policy, 
tional In addition, oilier important irade 
ire in topics are either omitted (for example 
ies of the General Agreement onTariffs and 
fficult Trade system) ; or dismissed sumriiarJ- 
ion in.;. •• ly (asfor : ek a mpI? with tho extraordirt- • 
trie of ary comments on scale economies on 
page 23 which ignore completely the 
in this enormous theoretical and empirical- 
> great literature of the last six or seven years): 
nave By contrast, balance Of payments 
or so. analysis and International finance re- 
de in ceive a much rhorc careful nfld thor- 
U eco- ough treatment. The author shows a 
iiange much keener awareness of and interest 
a few) in developments in this field and the 
ature. only topic of any note which might ; 
David have received . further treatment is 
>k wri-. exchange rate overshooting, although 
s him-, one could argue with some justificn- 
whlch- lion that it has no place in a book of this 
it de- level. Overall, a reasonably 'balanced . 
under', blend of theory, policy evaluation and 
i. - institutional analysis is achieved. The 
llgesti- coverage of monetary issues i s com pre- " 

rid no hensive and dearly benefits from, en- 


'Just another Ulllon and we’ll be all right . . .' The past twenty-five yean have seen 
governments being drawn Into Ihe roulette game of Investment In Industry. With a few 
notable exception*, the story (a a dismal one of good money thrown after bad. John 
Redwood Investigates eleven enterprises which have been the redptenls or massive 
governments hinds. 

198 pages, hardback £15.00 (oesi 13S» i) 
paperback £4.95 (easiirauo* 


Getting and. Spending 

PubHc Eftpandliuris, Employment and Inflation 
LEO PLIATZKY ’ 


’Vigorously written, based on deep knowledge, moderately discreet but with Just enough 
barbed comment to remind readers that Whitehall Infighting Is no loss fierce (or being 
conducted behind closed doors,’ The Economist 
• For this new edition, Sfr Leo Pllalzky has brought his account up to tha 1983 Qericral 
Election. 

(Second edition May) 268 pages, paperback c45.95 to S3i ium « 


The Economy and the 1984 Budget 

Edited by MICHAEL KEEN for the Institute for Fiscal Studies 


This annual survey analysis current economic conditions In Britain and takes a close look 
at the new Budget, Ita details and Its likely consaquencds. 

(May) 1 12 pages, paperback £4.95 (0 831 13703 3) 


prediction and Regulation 

by LinearLeast-Squdre Methods' 


The new chapters are useful, well explained and offer a good overview of major . 

developments since Whittle first wrote. As a whole, the book Is an excellent plecq of 

scholarship add tttould be read by, everyone cqrpfcathed with theory of prediction.', 

DaVld F. Hertdry, • ■ ■ !; ’r” ■ .. .- ..V :V.- 

(Second edition) 206 pages, hardback dlTJSO ' ppi |33»D) ; . 

paperback £7.50 (O.uiismsi. ? 












The International Transmission of Inflation 

MrCHAEL R. DARBY & JAMES R. LOTHIAN 
With Arthur E. Gandolfi, Anna J. Schwartz 
& Alan C. Stockman 

The dominant economic, social and political problem of the 
industrialized West in the 1970s was inflation. This 
controversial book examines important new facts and theories 
about its causes and possible remedies. The authors have 
constructed a unique data base for eight countries and 
designed a model to lest and evaluate competing hypotheses 
incorporating the most recent theoretical developments. The 
result is a study which gives a challenging new perspective on 
the causes of international inflation. 

£58.65 Hardback 800 pages 0-226-13641-8 

Exchange Rates and International 
Macroeconomics 

Edited by }ACOB A. FRENKEL 

This stimulating collection of papers by 32 leading scholars 
provides a forum of ideas on a wide range of issues on 
international macroeconomics. Topics covered include: an 
analysis of the performance of various models of exchange rate 
determination; an examination of the role of risk and 
speculation in the forward market for foreign exchange; an 
analysis of the impact of the oil shocks on the evolution of 
exchange rates; and an analysis of the output cost of brinelna 
down inflation In the open economy. ° 

£36.55 Hardback 400/pages 0-226-26249-9 
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126 Buckingham Rjface Road London SW1W95D 





BY DAVID BEGG, 

STANLEY FISCHER AND 
RUDIGER DORNBUSCH 
The Int roductory text that outshines alt others 
' Written by three internationally acclaimed 
economists ECONOMICS Is: 

for L A ' H? vel students, undergraduates at 
2? Jgsftks and polytechnics, Inter-disciplinary 
students and students of business and accountancy 
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ECONOMICS 

Cautionary 
tales 

1 Reality and Rhetoric: 
studies In the economies of 
development 
by P. T. Bauer 

Wcidcnfcld & Nicolson .£11 .95 
ISBN 0297783351 

Wlien one opens a hook by Lord 
Bauer, one expects in be surprised, 
shocked, provoked mul ilium mated. 
This collection of papers (mostly pub- 
lished for the first time) does not 
disappoint being full of vintage Bauer, 
distilled over many years of applica- 
tion in the rubber plantations of 
Malaya and the trade routes or West 
Africa. Ten years thus engaged form 
an admirable apprenticeship for an 
economist fit is a cautionary thought 
that many begin teaching before the 
;nk is dry on their finals papers), 
imparting some immunity from the 
fancies of acndcmic economics. His 
Mies noires include planning, aid, ! 
development economics; his quarries 
Gunnar Myrdnl, Raanur Nurkse. Pope I 

Paul VI and Pnul Bnran. I 

The first and Inst chapters deal with i 
the state of (mainly development) i 
economics. Keynes was wrong when 1 
!|f cl “'JE ed Power for economists* . 
ideas. The practice of governments of ( 

appointing economists as advisers may j 

have helped to propagate the notion < 
. . . In fact, particular advisers arc i 
otten chosen because governments 1 
rightly believe that their advice would t 
accord with what they wish to do in any i 
case . ’ But the reader must go enrefu lly c 

for fear of applauding some stricture 
that !s then turned on one of his own r 
cherished ideas, Chnpter one, “Re- 
membrance of Studies Past", reminds F 
me painfully of the Illusions which 1 c 
shared twenty or thirty years ago: the n 



earth and all that it con lain, ^ 
of every human being andS* 

M , th W ’ r K !- s , given l0 V induM 
to the rich. lamnotsureSj 

nrgiiineiu is that this iVa?” 1 
sciitaiion of divine intentii T 
jl‘L- wurM isiiKlMdSSs 
i he L'lijoymem of the nch SB 

!!nL S |l ,C Wny i ! l ,UlS »<■"*«£ 

think llaiier objects to it bcwaii“ 
S? ; c T COI,, . ,| y ty n spirit® 
!h vause II excites the cnvyoftW 
1 his is the same message ihaiMnL, 
Mm eel, writer of |XipSlurcS 
works, conveyed IS) yeaniS 
most impoitimt aim of uoSttK 


Lord Bauer 


vicious cirele of puvcrtv and stagna- 
tion. that was to lie broken by the 
mobilization of the people and nation- 
al resources; the great leap that would 
result from the ending of imperial 
exploitation; the potential of compre- 
hensive planning. 

I share Bauer's scepticism nbout 
growth models - the comparative 
advantages of bnlnnccd or unbalanced 
growth were without interest for plan- 
ning departments because they had no 
practical application. Bauer, however, 
rejects “comprehensive planning’’ in 

{ general. “It did not augment resources 
mi only diverted them from other 
public nnd private uses. It reinforced 
the uutlioritariim tradition prevailing 
in many Ides, and it nlso divorced 
output from consumer demand and 
restricted people's range or choice.” 1 
know that many plans miscarried, but 
this was partly due to the oil price 


upheaval and (he perverse behaviour 
of the unplanned capitalist world. 

In Chapter five, ” Ecclesiastical Eco- Guv Roiltll 
nomlcs: Envy Legitimized'', attention J 


■tciiiiy was to tench the lowf^ 
that the rich are their friends,^ 
toes - "lluii to love and assist * 

other in a I Hie concerns of life*? 

hutes to the happiness of boihfe 
■ • ■ 1 hat may assuage the eovjdi 

poor. Imt it u 1st) promotes ikp- 
plikviwy of the rich, and I fciKvik, 
was this i hat the Holy Fatfa, 
trying to disturb. 

Many of Buuer's criticisms oiifec 
business are well lakcn, bn. 
paradoxical to give aid to poorer 
tries whose wealthy classes imi 
properly in Europe and NonhAa 
jcu. Here, again, he may find sup- 
in Mrs Marcel: “giving eiwniia* 
hengars, and yet they are noitn 
off. IT you double the quntityi 
hulfpence you double the numtai 
beggars . , .” The most conspire: 
misfortunes of the poor coantriflu 
iliose they bring upon themseteu; 
each other: corruption, misapptqc 
lion, indifference to suffering, p 
eide. Rut it took several cenlunoi 
war ami revolution to eliminaleb 
worst of these chnrnctcristks fes 
European countries (where they snh 
no means at mi end) so, il»^ 
disappointed, we need not be fc‘ 
prised if little progress scents tokn 
been made in the third world hh 
thirty years or so since independoe 
Bauer's book abounds in mnni 
useful for teaching purposes. Itij 
guaranteed to provoke students a- 
raise their voices in praise or Hi#! 


Achieving 

balance 

TltB Quest for Economic Stabilisation: 
the IMFnnd (he Third World 
edited by Tony Klillck 
Hcinemann Educational, £l6.50and 
£6.95 

ISBN 0435 84427 X and 84428 8 
The IMF and Stabilisation: developing 
country experiences 
edited by Tony Klillck 
Hmnemann Educational, £15.00 and 
£6.95 ■ 

ISBN 0435 84425 3 a nd 84426 1 : 

By default Uic International Monet- 
Sg fe! h ® s become banker to 

JiJWrd world, but by virtue of its 
charter and outlook it lacks the Inclina- 
tion and imagination to facilitate re- 

K ent ^without often wreaking 
: in. thq countries concerned. ■ 
wedded to the principles 6f free 
enteronse ,, 


structural rigidities of developing 
!& Particularly their dualism * 

iiS ”? *** L Cen the eharacteris- 
UW Sod needs of the agricultural sector 
on the one hand and the emerging 
mdus ml sector on the other. Instlac^ 
V ? rn , Solution; Of a 
uniEpm, ipd devalued exchangeTatc- 
ti^tmonetary ceilings jpubljc ejpend- 
: fD U rJ?tfS , i ba fc fes ’ and tho , relaxatfoq of 

@flswas*s' 

/SatteswjS 

fiou?pS^ K ye; topendU,iro re ' alive 


fiKK* ■ ms,' 

bSyedoi 


Bird : , 


is turned to the encyclicals of Pone 
Paul dealing with the responsibilities 
ot rich to poor countries. “Ineuiinlity 
means injustice . . . (lot I internis Hk- 

programmes supported by upner-iian- 
ehe credits between 1964 and 1979 
Tliey seem lo^&upfuirt Hie view Hint 
excessive monetary demand has been 
the predominant source of payments 
imbalance, but find that the IMF 
policies have been Inrgcly ineffectual 
in rectifying pnymcnls difficulties, 
while ut the same time cxncerhmina 
inflation. Ineffectiveness is attributed 
not so much to pour implementation 
out to a lack of correlation between 
instruments and targets due partly to 
exogenous factors and partly to inter- 
na supply-side difficulties. In the first 
volume there are separate chapters on 
the causes and consequences of pay- 
ments disequilibrium; the potential of 
oomestic stabilisation measures; bal- 
25* °. f Payments policy; IMF con- 
dinonality and resource use; IMF 
stabilisation programmes, and the im- 
pact of fund programmes. The second 
volume contains case studies of Peru 
and Chile in Latin America, Indonc- 
sia Jamaica and Kenya, While the 

objectivity and detachment, and 
perhaps top close contact with the IMF 
SSJ* mal S es , u Ihc writing insipid in 
places, and they do nor pursue the 
Jogjc of their own Analysis. 

f U nJ C fl 8 51Sy qne« tonfs posed rls khe 
umd a doctrinaire. Inflexible, mone- 
fanst, pro-market, anti-socialist, and 
anti-dcvelopmental institution"? Al- 

ennn^ t iSw Ulh ° fS flnSWer n °* ,herc ^ 
enough eyjdence presented to answer 

££iJ™S COn 2 cIusi °n is difficult to 
explain except in terms of diplomatic 
T° C ! airn lhal ibe fund iTnor 
• Sajo* 1 * I* dot credible. Ii [ S a 
major bastjon of -support, as Keynes 
.Envisaged, of an irtteniatiohal ccono- 
P re fer 8 jcapildlism to 1 

mett S 8Uw,om P rivale Invist- 

ment and , disparages public 1 invest- 1 

of pil^te ^pnal ro and from develop- , 
ng countries. Andl contrary to the 1 
impression left by Jenifer SharpleylS 
her chapter on Jamaica; th6re Sn-be 

iSiSST ^nd. under Amer- i-i 
iwn pressujc.playeda^major SS 

ernfe*'” ^ ; 1 

ri authors a^soVdoCumfent oulta' 1 

& 


Dr tinuih re lira I from the Uniwfiji 
Su.\se.t in /fW/, His new book “East 
min: an Alternative Texf.*i$K 
published next it'irk. 


things which lead them to iheitgi 
iMilicy proposal for wlwl ihn cafli 
Teal economy approach lo balawL 
payiucnls mljustmcnt", or 
incut with growth”, which 
u more fiuxihlu supply-otko®; 
a pi ) roach with demand maasgt 8 * 3 . 
subservient. They continue, bwt*; 
to plaee abiding faith in (he eKta? ■ 
rule us l he me u ns of shifting 
to the traded minds sector. wW- 
invoke the work of NoshashibiM®: 
Sudan in support. . .J- 
In fact. Hie case of the ^i : 


illustrates beautifully how fraug®™^ . 
difficulty the approach is, (***??•' 
league and f snow in n forih£®T-.; 
paper). Apart from the proW™ “ f 
changing relative prices, a ajgSs 
change rale docs not make tw*^;i- ; 
sense in a dual economy. Ww ,l ^. li ' • 
to be recognized above all, wWj'jr,:: 1 
that equal growth in less d cvwg ; 

und developed countries isnot 

without payments deficits * ; 

mer as long as income 
between traded goods favour 
vclopcd countries. The cbaUeDpj^ 
simply shifting resources to » < 
able goods sector, but enPisflg 
pa rt icular types of tradables. - 

that, contrary to assertion. tn*3'fv 
approach docs not require a 
in consumption to increase 
the approach is sueoesfulrJJL, ‘e 
rise. wTial is important f or , UaS ii ; 
of payments is that consamp^ gi ' , , 
investment do not rise by as . 

h!ost of the authors' 
als. that intervention shosiW J ' jjL. 
made and that performance ws* , 
replaced byprihcV consensus 
Indicators, would help 15 ter>|' 

costs of adjustment- and 
welcomed. It is rightly u 

however, that the extra duw^ 
adjustment would 
nance. Herein lies the L fi'f< 
alternative approach B ^ n aSil»l. > 
spices of the iMF. k One is 
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Great 

issues 


A History of the World Economy: 
international economic relations since 
1850 

by James F oreman-Peck 
Hancster Press, £22.50 anti £7.95 
ISBN 07 108 Ul 1 1 4 and HI lf»5 

In a review of n very different kind of 
book, Michael Howard recently 
quoted Jacob Rurckliurdt as saying 
trial the true use of hi*tnry was ma to 
make men clever for the next time. Imt 
lo make them wise for ever. Noble 
words indeed, but Foreman -Peek's 
hook shows us that in the ennicxi of the 
world economy they are little more 
than a sick joke. 

Not only nre we at sixes and sevens 
over monetarism at the present lime, 
hut economic historians cannot even 
agree over I he role of money in the 
long price fall after 1871) "nor its 
contribution lo I lie depression of Hie 
l93Us, though one gni hers That even 
Milton Friedmann has now admitted 
that that catastrophe had at least a 
Keynesian flavour. The Americans 
understand their role in the world 
economy in 1984 no better than they 
did in 1920s. Mr Peck has a nice habit 
of slipping in amusing verses here and 
there; what nbout this one? 

In Washington Lord Halifax 

Once whispered to Lord Keynes 

“It's true they have the money bags 

But ire have all the brains”.’ 

How naive we were after 1945. We 
lectured with confidence that never 
again would the home economy be 
forced to suffer just to keep the 
external in balance; how easy it would 
be now the gold standard had gone. 
Arthur Lewis castigated the British in 
his Economic Survey 1919-1939 for 
looking to their own good in the 1930s 
and not to that of the world as a whole, 
as if anyone ever had - but of course we 
were all going to be good boys. 

The book ranges widely, guiding the 
student through the massive complex- 
ities of the aqthor's various themes 
with immense skill,, -He sets out the 
theoretical bases clearly and simply 
and uses them with great care, refusing 
to descend into refinements for their 
own sake. He confides to us his own 
opinion of the numerous controversies 
as he should and rarely falls into the 
error of abandoning his own flow of' 
argument anp narrative in favour of 
the easy but tedious road of "A says 
this but B says that” and sq on. 

The years from 1850 to 1875 are 
rightly seen as the classic era when 
worla trade was dominated by Britain, 
the Bank of England was the obvious 
lender of last resort, the gold discover- 
ies were allowing others gradually to 
join the gold standard ana prices were 
rising gently - required reading for Mr 
Lawson, since ot least one lesson from 
the last century is that nil inflation is 
not a good thing. 


MAJOR TEXTBOOKS 
FROM MACMILLAN 

Modem Economic* 
j. Hum 

4th edition S66pp 0333 341473 £5.95 

Introduction to Econ om ical 
Theory and Data 




Theory and Data 
Dud] it Tioksftb 
«2pp mrt 333578 ES.95 

. Modert Microeconomic* 

A* KoHayi— alt 

2nd edition ,.600pp 0333 253493 £9.95 

Microeconomics! 

An Introduction to 
Keyneiian Neo-Claailcal 
■ Controvenk* 

Ho—Mnd Levada and Aluaader lUbaian 
. 2nd edition JOOpp 0333 341457 £9.80 

International Economic* 

' B« SfldtftlffB 

2nd edition 572pp 0333 236424 £9.95 

Cod-Benefit Analytic 
. David hire* 

2nd edition 124pp, 0333 332BI 5 £3.95 • 

rT ' '~' - foe Economic* of ' 

. Social ProWeow: t ' 

..." the Market venna 
‘ ; the State . 

JdknU Grand aid KivftoUuoa 
2nd edition JMpp 0333 Q3J30S6 E6.9J J 

Far Itantef ilcfcmniiioo an Bcofkxnici eftten', 
tniUlihw by MiemEto. peace write to ' ■ 
' U* Dtfby mlirMacndUn, Heuadnsflli, ' 

• ■=,:7g«ife*iKfe IW»I» Rd»,2W- 


After 1X711 the world K‘l,ijiic less 
simple. Hie veiiik-s of free ir.ide less 
obvious. Palmerston m.ij have -.cni 
inure gunhujis bin urns' tiadc am! 
investmeni truly bccaine in.ijor factors 
nf furciun policy. VL'tsiilhhc<i|seniu-ss 
of I he world c'Cuuomy alii oved in |‘i|4 
an unprccedeiHed inovcnieiH *4 p L -i>. 
pie - not only across ihe Allanuc. but 
nf Russians io Siheriii. Chinese and 
Indians to tropical cnimincs- and with 
them went other factors of pmdueliun 
ion. | have only one important qu.irrel: 
Foreman-Peck jrgucs that the working 


of the old gold standard did not after 
all depend upon a tranquil world 
where change cumc only slnwlv, hui 


surely he is wrong because although 
there certainly were serious convul- 
sions, they were short-lived and the 
basic relationships of the major econo- 
mics were not destroyed by major 
conflicts. 'Ih.il was what it h.iil In face 
and could not survive after l'Jl.s. 

The account of Hie I92ds is real 1 v 
very well done because he steers away 
from the passions of pride nroused by 
the peace settlement, the war debts 
and reparations and argues very per- 
suasively that ii was pure economic 
factors that really counted in the end. 
On the oilier hand Peck's description 
of the post- 1 945 recovery in Europe is 
limited by Hie absence of any existing 


uitnpicheiooe Uiids - smucdimij 
Alan Milw-ird s Iniihconuug bunk will 
pm right l.veil «i u is h ir<l In agree 
wnh him lh.it the years lo I'lM bote a 
rise iiil4.mi. e lo ihe c lassie five trade 
ein. peih.iji. dial w.n the American 
aim but ilk distortions anil Li>nimls 
were ton severe f«ir sikIi ,i eompanson 
to hold good. 

Bill perhaps gloom over ihe Ic.mnng 
process m niierniiiional economic rela- 
tions is imi much in flue lice 1 1 hy Hie 
disasters since l' '74. After all’, the 
relatively lihcr.il trade era nf the 
previous twenty years had been ex- 
tremely prosperous for many nations . 
and even ihe Hurd world received 
enough aid io weather ihe worst 
consequences ol the demographic ex- 
plosion. However. Foreman-Peck is 
surely right in attributing this success 
io the staggering impact of new tech- 
nologies rather than in Hie positive 
operation n| the inicriralinnal ecoun- 
mic system. It is a hook to be read il 
only because these are great issues and 
they arc set mil so clearly and intcl- 
tigcnily. 

S, B, Saul 

Vmjewor Suiil is viee-chmcelitir nf the 
University of York. 



Foreman in {he V.l. Lenin Works, Czechoslovakia 


System 

crisis 

The Economies of Eastern Europe: 

In a time of change 
by Adorn Zwass 
Macmillan, £20.00 
ISBN 0333 369823 

The author of this analysis of the 
problems facing the East European 
economies hela managerial positions 
in the Polish Central Bank and Com- 
econ financial institutions in Moscow 
before emigrating to. the West in 1969. 
Since that time he has become a 
leading authority on the operation of 
East European financial institutions, 
and is excellently qualified to under- 
take the wider task of assessing the 
performance of the Soviet economic 
model in Eastern Europe. 

Dr Zwass's principal hypothesis is 
that the Soviet planning system is 
essentially a Russian phenomenon 
which pwe$ more to the specific condi- 
tions prevailing In the USSR in the. 
post-revolutionary period than to c6^-‘ 
cepts of utopian socialism, and is 
particularly ill-suited to the neods of 
smaller European states dependent bn 
foreign trade, and in particular on 
imported raw materials. 

The low level pf industrial capital 
formation In the interwar period in 
Bulgaria and Rpmania, and to a lesser 
extent Poland and Hungary meant that 
the Soviet model initially helped to 
stimulate Industrial growth, albeit con- 


regarded as alien in Eastern Europe, 
while popular altitudes arc still influ- 
enced by memories of Soviet exploita- 
tion in the Stalin era. Consequently he 
argues that both economic and politic- 
al reform are essential lo stimulate 
innovation and enterprise, and for the 
efficient static operation of the East 
European economies. 

The absence of a price signalling 
system prevents the formulation of 
rational plans, while the existence of.a 
single-party dictatorship provides in- 
sufficient obstacles to the implementa- 
tion of incorrect, or inappropriate, 
economic policies. “There is a general 
unwillingness to call Ihe parameters of 
the five-year plan into question." Con- 
sequently both Poland and Romnnia 
continued to invest heavily in energy- 
intensive Industries long after the ini- 
tial OPEC price Increases. 

Even the Hungarian authorities in- 
itially responded to economic prob- 
lems in ihe early 1970s by recent rela- 
tion (although this has been reversed 
since 1979) and Dr Zwass argues that 
further-reaching economic decentra- 
lization may Be impossible without 
political liberalization. Political re- 


not a crisis of democratic socialism, 
which has never been attempted. The 


level of savings and investment, ihe 
model was less suited to the conditions 
prevailing in the industrialized econo- 
mies of Czechoslovakia and the' Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, and cur- 
rently provides few solutions to the 
problems of sophisticated industrial 
change experienced throughout the 

.area.';'. .' . ; 

: Dr Zwass, argues, like the economist 
Wlodimierz Bru^ tha t state owners f] Ip 
of the 'means of production has .not 
: resulted' in genuine social ownership 
qritf has piirbly resulted jn worker 
: alienation arid low' productivity, jin 


author concludes with an nppeal 
(largely directed lo the USSR) for 
peaceful coexistence which would re- 
duce the Soyiet need for "expansion 
for security". •/ ' . ' 

The book Was originally published ip 
German in 1982 in two volumes, thd 
first consisting of an analysis of> the 
common problems of economic man- 
agement and reform in Eastern 
Europe, and the second of case studies 
of the individual economics (excluding 
Albania and Yugoslavia). The English . 
edition Is confined to the second 
volume, which is perhaps unfortunate 
ns It reduces .the ability of the non- 
Soviet: specialist lo examine Dr 
Zwass’s analysis moire independently. 


Alan H. Smith . : r 

, Atan H. Smltlf is lecturer In the ec6i)o - ; ^ 

■ niie. and . social studies of. Eastern . . 
Europe fit the School of Slavonic t thd ' ,! 
East Europftir] Aragfi, Urilvefsiiy, of 


Economics Textbooks 
from Allen & Unwin 

Free Market Conservatism 

A Critique of Theory and Practice 
Edited by Edward J. Nell 

This thought -pro voking new book sets out to carefully dissect and 
convincing! v demonstrate thaL conservative economics ia incoherent in 
theory anddisaatroua in practice. It will be of keen interest to all those 
involved in the debate about, one of the major policy issues of our time. 
April 196-1 Hardback £ 1 6.00 Paperback £6.95 

Optimisation in Economic Analysis 

Gordon Mills 

Here is a genuinely introductory textbook which comprehensively andii 
depth provides a critical appreciation of the use of optimisation 

fppVinimiau 


techniques. 

May 1984 Hardback £16.00 


Paperback £6.50 


Economics of International Integration 

Second Edition 
Peter Robson 

' Rohaon'e book will now form our moat up ■ to-date read v-to- han d reference 
as to where we have got loin the economic theory of this subject, 
combi n ing comprehensiveness with an admirable brevity: 

Juno 1984 Paperback £6.96 Tho Economic Journal 

Studies in Rconomia: No. 17 


Keynesian Economics 

The Search for First Principles 
Alan Coddlngton 

\ . . the concern is to locate the central message of Keynes's General Theory 
and to isolate the analytical techniques anastrategy which were used to 
put the message across. Theautkor is immensely successful in this 
rewarding exercise.' The Manchester School 

April 1984 Paperback £3.96 

The World Economy in Transition 

Second Edition 
Michael Beenstock 

. . a powerful thesis . . , we should be grateful to Professor Beenstock for 
turning a deal of conventional wisdom on its head ' The Guardian 

April 1 984 Paperback £8.95 

Beyond Positivism 

Economic Methodology in the Twentieth Century 
Bruce Caldwell 

. .a splendid work, rich in scholarship Judicious in tone, and dearly 
argued. If one iseuer going to readoneoook on the philosophy af economic 
science, fni* is the book to read.' 

Mark Blaug, Wall Street Review of Booka 
1983 HuribHck£lD.0D PaperbaoJc£S.9S . A ( 

Prices are correct a dime of going to press. ' ’ 1 . 

George Alien & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd. 

PO Box 18, Park Lane 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP24TE 


1 Trade Policy In the 1980s 

Edited by WILLIAM R. CLINE 
The world trading system now faces strains not seen 
since the 1 930s. In this book academics and 
businessmen present detailed analyses of the major 
issues which have dominated policy in recent years 
and address themselves to issues whfch will 
undoubtedly become important subjects In this 
decade. 

£29.95 Hardback 71 4 pages 0-262-03099-3 

Economics for Policymaking 

Selected Assays of Arthur M. Okun 

Edited by JOSEPH A.'PECHMAN V 

.'Arthur Okun was the wisest and most creative 
economic policy advisor of our times. His posthumous 
bookls required and enjoyable reading for non- 
economists as well as professionals.' Paul Samuelson 

£22.50 Hardback 736 pages 0-262-15025-5 

Inflation, Debt and Indexation 

: Edited by RUDIGER DORNBUSCH and 
■ MARIO HENRIQUESIMONSEN 
There has been much lively debate about the use of ' : . 

. Indexation as a tool of economic policy. This volumeof 
essays by leading macroeconomists explpre from both 
• empirical arid theoretical perspectives the 
■!•.;- relationships, between InfjatlQn, debt ;and texa^lon. •. 

*i: £22.50 Hardback .446 pages 0-262-04072-7 (asn 
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Easy access from 
a desk-top terminal 


Several trends in ihc development of 
information technology arc ensuring 
that computer communications will be 
the key element in higher education 
computing! The move away from the 
isolated, self-sufficient mainframe 
computer towards a distributed set of 
minicomputers and microcomputers is 
one example. Networks are essential 
to allow fifes rn be transferred he tween 
systems, to ensure that users can get 
access to a variety of facilities from a 
desk-top terminal and to permit the 
sharing of expensive peripherals. 
Underlining this trend, the recent De- 
partment of Education and Science 
Report of a Working Party on Compu- 
ter Facilities for Teaching in Universi- 
ties envisages a large proportion of 
students equipped with then own per- 
sonal microcomputer work-station, 
each of which would require a network 
connexion to realise its full potential. 
Fortunately, according to several au- 
thorities, networking is an aren where 
the university sector in Britain lends 
the world. 

ft is easy to become mesmerized by 
the piece of wire emerging from the 
back of a microcomputer and imagine 
that this is the extent of the networking 
problem. In Tact, this is less than the tip 
of the iceberg, representing perhaps I 
per cent of the problem. Ft * conve- 
nient to divide the task of establishing 
useful communications between a pair 
of computers into two parts. There 
must be an “interconnexion" path 
between the computers and they must 
agree how they are going to inter- 
work". 

An analogy with the telephone net- 
work may help. A cable (1 per cent of 
the problem.) connects the telephone 


the problem.) connects the telephone 
to the local exchange which finks into a 
world-wide network established by the 
telecommunication authorities. This 


network is capable of providing an 
“interconnexion'' path to any other 
telephone in the world. However, I 
will be unable lo have a useful dialogue 
with a subscriber in China if I only 
speak English and he can only speak 
Mandarin. Wc will not be able to 
“Interwork". Providing the interwork- 
ing part of computer communications 
can be far more difficult than solving 
the interconnexion problem. Laying a 
cable between the telephone and the 


world's subscribers lo speak Esper- 
anto. 

The languages that computers use to 
communicate arc called communica- 
tions protocols. Protocols define what 
data should be sent down the line, the 
way the data should be structured ami 
what actions should be performed on 
their reception. The protocols used to 
ensure interworking arc called high- 
level protocols. Low-level protocols 
are used to establish, maintain and 
relinquish the interconnexion path. In 
the telephone network, establishment 
is performed through picking up the 
receiver, waiting For the dial tone and 
dialling, and relinquishment by replac- 
ing the receiver. 

Most computer networks can only 
be used to interconnect equipment 
from the same supplier. This is because 
the protocols used on the network are 
specific to that supplier. For example, 
in general only Acorn computers will 
support Acorn's ECONET protocols 
or Digital Equipment machines the 
DECNET protocols. This is clearly 
undesirable, especially in higher 
education establishments where there 
often exists a range of computing 
equipment from different suppliers. 
Such computers can only be intercon- 
nected if each supports a set of “stan- 
dard” non -pro priet ary protocols. A 
network of t nis type is often referred to 
as “open", because any type of compu- 
ter system can in principle he con- 
nected. The academic community in 
Britain is establishing just such an 
open network between and within 
each of its institutions. 

Many relevant networking techni- 
ques were researched in the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s ARPANET in the 
United states and at the National 
Physical Laboratory in this country 
towards the end of the 1960s. British 
universities were not far behind and 
several separate networks were estab- 
lished during the 1970s. For example, 

I he south-west universities of Bristol. 
Bath, Exeter, Cardiff anil the Uni- 
versity of Wulcs Institute of Science 
and Technology collaborated to estab- 
lish a network for shipping jobs bc- 
Iwccn their manin frames. Remote job 
entry facilities were also provided 
elsewhere, mnkiha it possible to send 
work submitted locally to expensive 


, * _ |MVTIUVU 

elsewhere, making it possible to send 
work submitted locally to expensive 
large computers provided nt a few 


a , I r - mi. U ItftV 

specialist centres such as the Cray 
supercomputer in the University of 
London. 

It soon became clear thnt there 
would be enormous advantages in . 
linking all universities, and in integrat- 
ing these communications with the ' 


countries throughout the world. X25 
networks are ideally suited for the 
kinds of uses I have already described 


To ensure interworkint 
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vide telephone research councils, particularly the Sd- 
tcaching all the cnee Research Council (as it then 
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Protocols has been adopted to provide 
the file transfer and other facilities 
required. International standards only 
exisl for packet-switched network ac- 
cess (X25) and for terminal access. 
Consequently, most of these protocols 


was), which had established its own 
separate networking systems. As this 


could only be achieved through the 
adoption of common protocol stan- 
dards, this lead to a requirement for a 


central coord i naiing agency. Conse- 
quently, following the report of an 
earjicr body, (lie Computer Board for 
Universities ami Research Councils 
(which is primarily responsible for 
funding university computer centres) 
and the separate research councils 
(which fund computers in specific 
research disciplines) set up the Joint 
Network Team in 1979. While the 
remit of the Joint Network Team only 
officially extends to cover university 
and research council networking, ail 
attempt is made to include the wider 
polytechnic and higher education com- 
munity wherever possible. 

The objectives of the networking 
programme subsequently established 
arc to ensure that any computer or 
terminal can communicate with any 
other in the academic community, for 
the purposes of terminal access, file 
transfer or for shipping jobs or electro- 
nic mail. Terminal access gives the 
potential for a desk-ton visual display 
unit to be connected to a remote 
computer system and behave essential- 
ly as if it were directly connected. File 
transfer allows dnta to be transmitted 
between the filestore on otic system 
and the filestore on nnothcr computer 
elsewhere. Job shipment ullows files 
containing work specifications to be 
sent across the network and run oil 
remote computers. The resulting out- 
put is then sent back lo the user ncross 
the network. Electronic mail allows u 
message to be sent by one user on one 
computer, ncross the network lo the 
filestore on another computer, where 
jl enn he read later by the user to whom 
it was addressed. 

The interconnexion problem is 
being tackled by establishing n hierar- 
chy of networks to link all computers 
together. Every university will have u 
wnmus network and nil universities’ 
within the British acndemic commun- 
ity will he interlinked by a dedicated 
•■widc-aren" network. A link will he 
provided to British Telecom's l’ackct- 
Swiichcd System (PSS) for access to 
Sites outside the community. This is a 
public data network based on the X2S 
standard which now has links lo public 
packet-switched” networks in other 
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Talas digitizer with multi-button cursor .system (Sinlrom EletirnfaU 
digitizer consists of n table or board slmilur to u drawing board, and lack 
consisting otn pen, or cursor, which cun lie moved over the surface, judoat 
the many design aids illustrated in the second edition of C. R. Btsrfi 
iriTffoTn^ published by Kills Honvood(fflk 


protocol specification has a cover of a 
different hue. they are affect ionalelv 
known as the “coloured hooks ’. 

The specification or standard pro- 
tocols must he followed up by a strong 
programme to ensure their adoption. 
Uic networking programme has con- 
sisted of four main etc incuts. A de- 
velopment programme is providing 
suitable hardware und software pnek- 
uges to support the protocols on ex- 
isting computer systems. A program- 
me of campus nciwork instnlTmion 
funded by the Computer Hoard is 
gradually equipping each university 
with basic network facilities. Existing 
wldc-nrea networking links are being 
rationalized lo provide a .single unified 
packet-switched network to interlink 
campuses (the Joint Academic Net- 
work JANET, n private X25 network). 
Finally, steps have been taken to 
ensure that all major new computer 
systems can be connected to the net- 
work by insisting that nil such systems 
are procured with (he relevant pro- 
tocol packages. 

This programme is clenrly ambitious 
and might be thought not to he 
cost-effective at a time of financial 
constraint. Certainly networks arc not 


charges for a simple terminal sttl 
can be a substantial fraction of itetri 
cost cd the terminal itself. Hostw 
we must compare it with the alum 
live or providing [each user locally wi 
the facilities which he requires and c 
which he has become accusing 
Providing each university with a Ctn 
supercomputer for its quantum d» 
ists is dearly unrealistic. SimiMr.i 
can be shown that the provision (Si 
"tiny-io-any" network is cheaper to 
establishing separate connemoffifo 
each use. and is certainly much i® 
flexible. , 

The campus network facilities si & 
University of Exeter may hejpj 
illustrate the current slate of 
developments and the uses 1° 
networking can ho put. Exeter wafl* . 
of the first universities to install a GEC 
Campus Packet-Switching 
(CPSE) in 1982, but there ureMsj 
other sites with similar equPJJ. 


T le Sinda r Education Exhibition ig planned to yivc- all 
tuichers, lecturers ami educationalists a unique 
Opportunity to get up to date with the latest 
fl e S en ^ concerning Sinclair computers. 

ln 5 , 0 lci,,J, "9 suppliers as well as Sinclair themselves 

will be demonstrating hardware, software peripheral^ 
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Computer systems from ICL, Dj* 
nnd PRIME are connected jo ® 
CPSE and each is equipped 
software packages to support the* 1 ® , 
dard protocols. There Bre pr^ : 
packages for nboul 18 different tjp: 
of computer system now in exair® 

Terminals are connected inw* 
network through concentratonM^i 

which supports up to 16 or 
aLs. Exeter now have 16 conceotraw 
(known as packet assembler 
assemblers or PADs) supp^t,. 
terminal popiilution of neany^l 
There arc about 300 terminal cow* J 
irators installed throughout ( 
academic community .JSS! 
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several thousand terminals and 
numbers arc growing rapidly. 
line with the long-term straieff 
divorcing computing and coming 
tions and ensuring that user ten^ 
are connected through simple.®* 

ealed, network concentrators. 

'Die CPSE has two conn^J 
wide-area networks. The connw*"* 
JANET permits communief Dn ^ 
systems on most university 
the major research e 

Exeter are primarily in,cr ^f^ 

accessing the mainframes 

uni verities in the south-w^. . 


uni verifies in the j 

Computer Board national ftoj”^ 
the university of 'J&St 

Centre and the large SERCce^. 


.the Rutherford Appleton Lajj r J 
The link to British Telecom * 
network PSS is primarily of m ^ 
international calls to me 
database facilities, now a vaU ^7 t 
Europe, and North Amenm-T* ^ 
universities are : &nn«ted to^ { 
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one automatically permits i 
other, as the two networks 81 
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The single most important step in ihc 
ascent of man, according to Brunows- 
ki, was the production, some 3U,(JU0 
years ago, of the Lascaux cave paint- 
ings; their purpose, he believes, was to 
allow the young man of the tribe to 
anticipate, and thus be the betrer able 


to cope with, the fuiure reality of the 
hunt. Much later - around 5,000 years 
ago - man developed the skills to 
model, with plan ano elevation, design 


intentions for his habitat. The plan nnd 
elevation have been wilh us. in almost 
unchanged form, ever since. Only 
during the past decade, however, have 
we seen the emergence of a new 
generation of design models - dynamic 
rather than static, predictive rather 
than descriptive, computer based 
rather than paper based. 

Whatever the prospects and prob- 
lems presented by computer-aided de- 
sign (CAD), its emergence has useful- 
ly focused renewed attention on that 
most complex of dccision-mnking acti- 
vities -design, that is, milking explicit 
proposals for a change from some 
existing state to some future state 
which more closely approximates to 
the ideal. Ackoff has identified the 
necessary and sufficient conditions of 


the ideal state; plenty (through re- 
source management and husbandry), 
knowledge (through education and 


training), good ( the removal of conflict 
through consensus) and beauty (the 
stimulation of an expanding set of 


desires). These conditions may yet 
serve as the dimensions on which we 
measure the success of our design 
aspirations. 

There is some agreement among 


There is some agreement among 
observers of the design activity as to 
the thinking processes which take 
place, “Analysis” is the process of 


access point in each office at much less 
cost than with current point to. point, 
wiring schemes. However, local net- 
works will be introduced only gradual- . 
ly because, although 1 the technology is 
well understood, there are long lead 
times in both protocol standardization 


whfch are necessary before they, can 
form the basis, of .open networks. R 
Should also be. pome in mind that U]e 
major traffic bpttifcqecks are usually in 
(he;, attached (joraputer Systents. So : 
increasing the : basic network sfleed 
may, “have -lea* effect on the- qctual'? 


tools, then the steam engine, the 
internal combustion engine, rocket 
power and currently nuclear power. 
The second major stage was concerned 
with the "amplification of the senses”, 
first with the simple telescope and 
microscope, subsequently with the 
radio telescope and the electron micro- 
scope. The third and by far and away 
the most important stage is occurring 
now and is concerned with the “ampli- 
fication of the intellect”. Needless in 
say, this capacity for amplification 
would he useless if mankind did not 
already possess some capacity for 
physical power, some degree of sen- 
sory perception and, uf course, a 
modicum of intellect. 

Tracing the development of CAD 
during the past decade is fairly easy. 
One can turn, for instance, to the 
proceedings of conference series de- 
voted exclusively to the topic. One 
such scries, sponsored by ilie journal 
Computer Aided Design, has featured 
conferences every two years from 
1974. The 19K4 conference Is likely to 
be attended by some 6U0 delegates, 
with between l.WKl and 2,000 visitors 
to the associated exhibition or CAD 
systems. 

Within the broad area of mechanical 
engineering there is enormous scope 
■for CAD. Applications include the 
study of rotating machines, linkage 
mechanisms and pressure vessel de- 
sign. The numerical control of 
machine tools by data generated dur- 
ing CAD operations has led to the 
concept of CAD/CAM - that is. corn- 


collecting, collating and correlating 
the information relevant to the design 

E roblem; “synthesis” is the process of 
ypothesizing (that is, generating or 
creating) a formal solution to the 
design problem; and “appraisal" is the 
process of testing and evaluating that 
solution against cost and performance 
criteria. These processes operate cycli- 
cally at a variety of levels of scale and 
detail as the design idea takes shape. 
This complexity, and the idosyncratic 
ways in which designers respond to it, 
proved too much for both the so-called 
first and second. generations of design 
methods, the former rooted in tne 
traditions of mathematical optimiza- 
tion, the latter in the social science of 
the 1960s. 

To understand the importance of 
computers to design decision-making 
it is helpful to look for historical 
precedents in the evolutionary stages 
in the development of man's control 
over his environment. The first major 
stage in the exercise of this control was 
concerned with the “amplification of 
physical power” first through simple 

Continued from page 28 
The majority of the campus networks 
installed are of the X25 packet-switch- 
ed type, incorporating one or more 
central packet-switching exchanges. 
These can cope with medium speed 
traffic and can typically switch up to 
100,000 characters per second. A new 
generation of high-speed local-area 
networks have been under develop- 
ment for some time. These can gener- 
ally cope with speeds of up to 
1,000,000 characters per second and 
have very different topologies. Ether- 
net technology uses a coaxial rable 
medium on to which connected sta- 
tions can transmit and receive data. 
Cambridge Ring uses conventional 
twisted pair cable or optical fibres to 
link stations in a ring topology. Token 
Rings use a similar arrangement but 
Employ different protocols for access. 

These kinds ot local networks will 
gradually be introduced into campuses . 


puter-aided design and manufacture. 
This concept, stimulated by develop- 
ments in robotics, lias led in turn to the 
study of flexible manufacturing sys- 
tems (FMS), seen as vital to the 
industrial regeneration of developed 
countries. 

In structural engineering, computers 
have provided the capability of ap- 
plying finite element methods of stress 


analysis to structures of any complex- 
sity: buildings, bridges, dams, ship 
hulls, car .jiodies, air frames and 
myriad other structural systems. In 


information 

technology 
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transfer rates seen by a user than might 
be expected. A few universities are 
using Cambridge Rings as the basis of 
theircampus network service now, and 
Ethernet installations will also appear 
in the next few years at a number of 
sites. 

The emphasis on the development 
of protocol packages has been very 
much at the mainframe and mini- 
computer end of the scale. Micro- 
computers have usually been con-?, 
nected by making them emulate simple 
terminals. By switching input or out- 

E at to disk files, simple file transfer can 
e effected. This kind of technique is 
rather unsatisfactory and is not suit- 
able for the large number or worksta- 
tions and range of users envisaged in 
the future. Tne main difficulties in 
providing microcomputers with an 
open networking capability have been 
the cost of the network connexion and 


the size and complexity of the prog- 
rams which are needed to implement 
the standard protocols. Two develop- 


iicmn.mtus and n.iv.il .irchilCLtiire, 
inmpiiici't aid in ihc design, ami cany 
>>ut the real- tunc cuntrul. uf niivigaiiun 
and guidance systems 

In electrical und electronic engineer- 
ing, the application nf CAD to power 
supply and distribution systems and tu 
electric motors is somewhat oversha- 
dowed hy the enormous growth in the 
computer-aided design nf circuitry. 
The very large scale integration 
(VLSI) techniques for miuroprnccssur 
circuitry exemplify ihc use nf compu- 
ters in the design nf computers. 

Research urul development work in 
CAD addresses the three main fea- 
tures common to virtually all CAD 
applicaiiuiis: databases and database 
management systems; computational 
methods; and interactive graphics. 
The relationship nf these three areas 
can best be illustrated in the context of 
computer-aided architectural design 
(CA ADj. To use a CAAD system tne 
architect needs to input a design 
hypothesis. The obvious way to repre- 
sent a building layout is to draw it, and 
this calls for a sophisticated graphics 
interface that can provide the same 
facility which the architect would en- 
joy at the drawing board. Once the 
design hypothesis is entered, the pre- 
dict tun ol its cost and performance 
attributes requires h range of complex 
computations cunccriicawith thermal 
energy flows, lighting levels, move- 
ment simulation, structural stability, 
capital expenditure, recurring expend- 
iture, anil so on. The computation 
draws on duta on climate, fuel tariffs, 
material costs, physical properties, 
nnd so on. Output from the program 
should he as uscr-oricntcd as the input, 
making full use of graphs, histograms 
and charts as well as representing the 
design in plan, elevation and of course 
in perspective. The whole system must 
be capable of responding to the dyna- 
mics of the architect’s search for that 
design which offers the best ratio of 
performance to cost. 

During the past decade CAD sys- 
tems have developed dramatically; 
during the next decade the develop- 
ment will accelerate. One can antici- 
pate the further incorporation of logic 
theory in the form of fuzzy sets, the 
development of natural language 
query systems, and the emergence of 
fifth-gejjeration “expert systems” 

. embodying designer expertise. The 
implications of these developments - 
for design practice and for design 
education - are worth anticipating. 

Design practice will become signifi- 
cantly more competent. At the con- 
ceptual stage in design, many more 
design alternatives will be explored 
and each will be tested with greater 
rigour. This will have the effect of 
accelerating innovatory design at the 
frontier of technological feasibility. 
This new capability will bring about 
powershifts at individual and institu- 
tional level. As knowledge-based sys- 
tems soak up expertise and experience 
gives way to parametric investigation, 
the new graduate with a CAD system 
will be Infinitely more effective than 
the consultant with a lifetime's experi- 
ence. By the same token the profes- 

and memory space increasingly be- 
coming available which will enable the 
protocols to be Implemented within 
the microcomputer. The costs of 
direct connexion to the network will 
gradually be reduced, but in the near 
future connexion through concentra- 
tors will probably be necessary. 

The- main development that most 
readers will see is the increased cover- 
age of the networks. Campus networks. . 
will reach into ; piost , departments.' 

' tfiore systems will be connected, and 
networking will extend into the non- 
university sector. Usage of electronic 
mail will broaden from the current 
restricted base of aficionados and be 
integrated with more general office 
automation facilities. Communication . 
outside the academic community is 
currently restricted to terminal access 
because of a lack of international 
standard protocols. There Is now Cdn- 
siderable activity in International stan- 
dardization circles which will provide 
these standards in the next few yean - 


mentB may come to the rescue here, and make mail and file transfer possi-' 
The first is by using the proprietary ble more widely. Protocol packages 
networks available with many types of will become generally available and Tor , ■ 

microcomputer, such as Acorn's most countries this will be. the time at' 
ECONET for the BBC Model . B. which higher education starts lo eniby 
These offer low-cost connexion and in the benefits of open networking, be- 
many cases it may be possible to ' nefUs which will already have been In 
ateWay 1 * the proprietary network to existence in Britain for a considerable , 


suitable -for microcomputers in dus-. • ; 'V 

ters and may well offer connexion at !. r q 1hp T’harlpa T 

tlie : jpwest cost, 1 . However, gateways t name *-u«nca 1 ■ ■ 1 

between high-level protocols do not - Dr Charles is with the Computer Board 
usually offer the best, possible service and Research Councils’ Joint Network 


ble more widely. Protocol packages 
: will become generally available andTor , 
most countries this will be. the time at' 
which higher education starts to eniby 
the benefits of open networking, be- 
' nefUs which will already have bcch'in 
existence in Britain for a considerable 


smn.il insiiiuijun'i, geared ti ■ hiding the 
Ili nisi ness uf iheir mem Iters' expertise 
from the rude gaze « if those who must 
pay the agreed fees, will have to 
change or wither away. I nr consultant 
and Chartered Institution , the in- 
formation technology revolution holds 
the same promise as did the industrial 
revolution for craftsman and 'I rude 
Guild. 

The implications fur education are 
no less significant. Access in CAD 
systems holds the promise of an cduca- 
Iiijii which is much more geared to case 
study and project -huscdlcarniiig De- 
sign may emerge as the intellectual 
discipline common to all branches of 
engineering and technology. Some 
students will opt to study the design of 
design aids, and this is likely to develop 
as an important postgraduate field. 

Design, in its most general educa- 


tional sense, where it is equaled with 
science am! Ihc humanities, is con- 
cerned with the configuration, com- 
position. meaning, value and purpose 
in the designed, as opposed to ihc 
natural, environment, whereas the 
essential mode of communication in 
science is mathematics and rn the 
humanities is language, the essential 
mode nf communication in design is 
modelling ~ through drawings, physic- 
al analogues and. above all, CAD 
software. 

T. VV. Maver 

Professor Mover is Director of ABA- 
CUS {Architecture and Building Aids 
Computer Unit Strathclyde) in the 
department of architecture and building 
science at the University uf Strathclyde. 
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The world’s quality newspapers and periodicals have long 
been regarded as prime sources of original reference 
material, providing a constantly updated flow of news, 
information and the latest advances in every conceivable 
subject. 

The problem for many researchers however, has been how 
to store this wealth of information without being burdened 
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Asa discipline geography has been in a 
state nf near-co miniums revolt it inn for 
20 years. The 1960s saw intense in- 
terest in the development and use of 
statistical techniques. From that time, 
past the disillusion brought on by 
realizing that “real world" data rarely 
meet the requirements of existing 
statistical (ana usually nspatial) mod- 
els and through the additional perspec- 
tives introduced by behaviourists, 
Marxists and others m the 1970s. the 
practising geographer has had to cope 
with a variety of innovations. 

Superimposed on this diversity, 
there (s now an increasing need to 
understand and to use developments iu 
information technology. This trend 
both anticipates and mirrors the cor- 
responding one in society hi large. Its 
results arc manifested in virtually ev- 
ery geography undergraduate in Bri- 
tain taking at least one computing 
course. Moreover, many departments 
now have powerful computing engines 
such as DfcC VAX computer and all 
have clutches of microcomputers. Why 
(his should he so is more a reflection of 
research priorities, data availability 
and the diminishing costs of hardware 
and software than it is of “trendyncss" 
or even the urge to fit students for the 
outside world. 

Perhaps curiously, the availability of 
computing resources has re-invigo- 
rated some traditional geographic 
practices. The platting of maps on 
projections customized for particular 


purposes is now, for instance, a re- 
latively trivial matter, since the re- 
quisite data and software have been 
produced by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in the United States and made 
generally available. In general terms, 
however, the subject is still posited for 
many practitioners on the basis of 
description and on the isolation of the 
anomalous from a mass of data about 
places, people, processes or entities 
such ns individual londfonns. In a 
world where data collection is in- 
creasingly at second hand (witness the 
ready availability of data from the 
Agricultural and Population Censuses, 
of digital models of terrain and of 
meteorological data), the initial stages 
of much geographical research now 
include dam-sifting. 

Rarely are the routinely used techni- 
ques of ere.it mathemnticnl sophistica- 
tion: Tu key’s exploratory data analy- 
sis, statistical mapping techniques, 
“standard" descriptive statistics and 
classification tools arc the norm, even 
though in some work these are applied 
to thousands or even tens of thousands 
of observations. One such instance is 
the analysis of areas of “de privation" 
bnsed upon selections from the 600 
million numbers constituting the 1981 
Small Area Statistics. A typical satel- 
lite image - 11,000 of which are 


Geographical 

data-sifting 


required to provide one-time coverage 
of land areas of the globe - is made 
available by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration in the Un- 
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‘V? ited Stales ns a set of 3(1 million 

■ ‘ numbers. Even if dealing with sub-sets 
**■„ of such data, then, geographers are 

■ _ often operating at or near the limits of 

existing computer facilities. This, it 

must be emphasized, is no fail, for only 

these approaches will enable us to 
' j work at the level of spnlial detail at 
* which many processes operate or at 
L which policy questions require 

answers. 

. There is an additional reason why it 
' is usually desirnhle to have data in 
’ great geographical detail: it has been 
'■ Known for at least 40 years that the 
; results of analyses arc often highly 

scale-specific — that is, if we analyse the 
; . same data for counties mid for elcctor- 
. al wards, the results are ofren very 

■ different. With detailed data and com- 
.. puter resources, we can readily repeat 

0 analyses at different levels of detail 
. and establish the extent to which the 

1 answers are sensitive to changes in the 
* "scale of viewing". 

One traditional area which hns dc- 
vcloped rapidly during the past five 
years is remote sensing of the Earth 
and, in particular, interpretation of 
satellite data held in computer form, 

— I The bulk of the the expensive equip- 
ment used to analyse these data is now 
housed in i geography departments; and 
in what is a highly intcr-disciplinnry 
activity, geographers have arguably 
been the most prolific individuals in 
reporting the results of research. Most 
of the remote sensing courses extant at 
undergraduate level nre given within 
our discipline, mid one half of the 
‘‘national ' MSc course based in Uni- 
versity College London imd Imperial 
College, London, is centred around 
the geography department of the for- 
mer college. 

It would be wrong to assume from nil 
(ms that no original data collection is 
being carried out by contemporary 
researchers. Even in the computing- 
related aspects or the subject, nil 
remote sensing interpretation to some 
degree relics upon calibration of re- 
su ts using ground iruth. Fieldwork to 
collect (his is cimliuMEim in several 
countries iu Europe, in Australia, the 
Middle hast and the United States as 
well as in Britain by such individuals ns 
John Townsheiul, Tony Allan and Ray 
Harris. Neil Wrigley’s work on the 
collation of information from numer- 
ous personal diaries, the analysis of 
which also Involves detailed develop- 
ment of categorical dtita techniques 
provides another cxnmple to the con- 
trary. Projects led by Ray Hudson and 
by mysclr have created land use dntn 
sets covering over Haifa million prop- 
erties; these were, of course, only 
collected because no such data existed 
elsewhere on which to validate hypoth- 
cscs. 

Geographers arc. by and large, not 
heavily involved in hardware develop- 
ments^ although Gwyn Rowley's data 
logger is an exception and is now being 
marketed by Ferranti. Individuals such 
as Brian Whalley and David Unwin 
routinely build interfaces to link mic- 
rocomputers with laboratory equip- 
ment; and at least one course includes 
an introduction to this topic for under- 
graduates. On the software side, Tim 
Adams (mth Kevin Smith) has carried 
out highly innovative work on feature 
recognition in digital maps and data 
structuring using the ICL DAP parallel 

'stetefe 

well as by the Department, of the 1 
Environment, other goverment agen- 
cies_ and countless academics ip Bri- 
tain) and various individuals such as 
D«rek _ Reeve and Robert Barr have 
created impressive software for statis- 
tical analysis and mapping using micro- 
William^ Campbell S 
Wendy Milne) has created a readily 
. used and comprehensive library . of 
'WP**® modules which can be in- 
'« geographical programs. 

r P P ? i ntS {"formation 
tediiiQlogy of truly national sign! ft-' 
capce ihaye , been brought abour by 
geographers during the past four 
mantliinH 6 stomal on-line ehipjoy- 
{"formation 

system, designed and created by stall 
. at-the uni versifies of Durham W-.' 1 i 
i Ndwoastle at the behest of the Mon-. 

Commission, provides 

a variety 6f geogranhical area* 5* 


puter, it is used daily by members of 
several government departments and 
by academies. 'Hie second develop- 
ment arose from enilahoiation be- 
tween ecmijuiter scientists at the Uni- 
versity or hdi ii burgh and geographers 
at the University of Durham iu a 
project financial by local and eential 
govern me til: the result wassoflwnic to 
handle dntn from the l‘W| Population 
Census. This now runs on uhout 130 
different com puter systems ami won 
die British Computer Society’s prize 
for the software providing the’ greatest 
social benefit in 1983. 

Sonic other technical developments, 
though superficially less ubiquitous, 
are or fundamental importance. Si an 
Opeushuw’s classification of all 16 
million individual households in Italy 
(where duta were nmde u variable) is a 
good example: quite apart from the 
substantive importance of his compari- 
son of results from this and from a 
similar classification of the dntn for 
78,0fi0 enumeration areas, this is n 
stunning computing achievement. Re- 
markably, he inverted the usual rules 
in clnssi ficulion - dint is, that the 
computer time required is proportion- 
al to N* or, at best, to N log N where N 
is the number of observations. After a 
certain point, Openshuw’s procedure 
requires negligible computer lime for 
additional observations, causing him 
to remnrk: “Clearly classifying the 
world would only take a little longer". 


Beyond u concern for the develop- 
ment of new tools or with the mere 
monitoring of changes in the environ- 
ment, considerable use has been made 
of the computer for modelling pur- 
poses. Some of the earliest work was 
dint by Alan Wilson who created u 
family of “optimal planning" models 
using entropy maximizing approaches; 
mure recently, he has produced iniri- 
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gumu developments bused on catas- 
trophe theory. Demographic account- 
ing models developed by Philip Rees 
are also innovative and have subMan- 
Bjtl pnciiail importance. Openshnw, 
Philip Steadman and Owen Greene 
have modelled in great detail the 
effects or various hypothetical nuclear 
attacks on Britain, taking into account 
empirical evidence on blast effects, 
fallout, meteorological and tidier fac- 
tors: their results, recently published 
as uoumsduy: Hritiiin utter nuclear 
attack (Blackwell, 1983), sharply con- 
tradict I Ionic Office figures and have 
forced a re-nppraisul by (hat depnrl- 
nient. Less apocalyptically, the work 
pi David Briggs and others in modell- 
ing environmental variables such us 
biomass potential and in designing a 
computer system has demonstrated 
the technical feasibility of the project 
proposed by the EEC, entitled In- 
formation System on the State of the 
European Environment. Given the 
enormous volumes of data collected by 
very different techniques and the 
open-ended nature of the manipula- 
tion facilities required by the EEC, this 
is quite an achievement. 

Some of the more novel and occa- 
sionally difficult aspects or this modell- 
ing involves extraction of data from 
what has hitherto been almnct a 


: has hitherto been almost a “write die department Oj 


only form of data storage - that is, 
maps. A topical example has been the 
efforts of Ron Johnston and David 
. Rossi ter, extended by others, on par- 
liamentary . and ward rc-dlstricung. 

drived a table of which 
building block areas are contiguous 
to each other by analysis of maps' 
converted to computer form, their 
algorithm produces the “best" statis- 
tical groupings which meet the main 
criteria of constant electorate, com- 
pact areas and restriction to a partial 
lar local authority area. Maps can then 
bp produced of the results and Bound- 
ary Commissioners can interact with 
S«J?? n, ?j lller to.HW toe effects of 
modifications which they believe to be 
desirable. Another example founded 
on contiguities of “building block" 
tof work of Michael Cbombes 
and his colleagues who are canyjna but 
8 K pl ?, te rev «sion of die area bS on 
which all manpower planning Jn pri- 
:taln is fopriaed. -Financed . by the 
'Department of Employment, these 


C “".y"* research includes that ^ 
predict lim of nutural hazards info 
quan iliwiiimufilidr impact SS 
ptipuIntuinN, the mndeiuig of tS 
ciibility mid other characteristic! d 
(vruiin. » ml the prediction of fc 
loentnin and frequency of raamsii 
eh a i lues in the toptigrapliy. Becawd 
us luglily interdisciplinary n% 
some ol thu work is carried ou ii 
active collaboration with those biw 
iialc fields. * 

A distinct trend, dating from fii 
early 1970s and fostered by peajtlih 
Terry Coppoek and Peter HaD,b^ 
been the increasing role of exurd 
agencies m providing financial vim 
for projects. Computing-related k 
seareh lias certainly played a sgnfi. 
cant role in tliis external funding. 

At a time of such rapid de«l» 
ments in (he university and polyiecfcs 
sector of education, it is both nui® 
and liepressing thut little “triefe 
down" seems io be occurring h 
schools. It is particular) 1 curiouspva 
the strength of the subject at sebui 
level umi the burgeoning use of into 
computers. Yet available gcojjrato 
software is trivial in the mam bm , 
certainly docs not compare with tlx 1 
best id that in physics and chemisfir 
Perhaps the brightest hope lies in m 
work of David Wulker und colleanifl 
in their project at Loughborough Dti 
versity of ■technoloKy, funded by th 
Mie roe lee ironies Education Program- 
me. nearly, there is educaiiMij 
advantage in schools making uk of 
up-to-date information and maps fa 
their own local areas, perhaps otim 
from national data-bases. : 

All these developments iw 
already engendered substtniifl 
changes in whui and how wc teachanJ j. 
in hmv we prosecute nml fund « , 
lesviiteh. I'urtlier changes arc .inert 
nhic us inuline and simple access P; 
remote databases viu computer ad- 
works becomes available und w^ *' 
grilled tools - geographical infoinfr 
non systems - replace ud hoc software- 
Some of the uevelupnicnts vriU^ : 
he easy to realize. Th crear ^L! ; . 
cKiimple. now more maps ma*"U 
non-specialists than by trained ; 
ruphers or cartographers and \ 
suits are often liiglily misleading * ; 
fifth-generation “expert system » ; 
dearly required. 1 suspect, hosem- , 
that the biggest effects of cumpuKn^ ? 
lion have yet to uppear and are i 
unpredictable. However, they « 

appear once we think lessofcoaipw™ 

as tools for replicating what coumte 
done inanuully and more asoppor®* 
ties which permit us to tackle ip 
different research problems. : 

j ’ 1 

David Rhind ! 

David Rhind Is professor and kf*fj ^ 
the department of geography <- 
beck College, London. 
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Intelligent 
computer tutors 


In 1962 Richard Simillwoud was 
awarded a PhD from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for 
a thesis entitled “A Decision Structure 
for Teaching Machines". Smallwood 
had implemented a computer-based 
teaching program which would present 
a frame of information to a student 
followed by some questions to icst 
mastery of the material in die frame. 
The system would then present a new 
frame nf information to ihe student. 
The systems' choice of frame would 
depend on the students’ past work and 
rate of learning. Smallwood's system is 
superior to an automated programmed 
learning textbook because it lakes intu 
account alt the students’ past work 
(and not just (he last answer to the last 
question) and because it tunes its own 
performance by trying out novel sequ- 
ences of frames on students with 
different learning characteristics. 

In 1973 one of Smallwood’s research 
students, Raiph Kimball received a 
PhD from Stanford for his work on a 
self-optimizing computer tutor for 
symbolic integration. Kimball’s system 
can reasonably be described ns u tutor 
beenusc it can itself exercise the mathe- 
matical reasoning skill that it is trying 
to teach its students. It is able to do this 
hecausc it incorporates on artificial 
intelligence program (an “expert sys- 
tem”) which can solve the types of 
integration problems that undergradu- 
ates arc typically given. Kimball’s 
computer tutor can help a student who 
is stuck on a problem by suggesting the 
transformation it would use itself. The 
computer tutor also improves its own 
integration skill by recording the 
methods used when a student solves a 
problem with less transformations 
than it would use itself. 

Eleven years after the completion of 
Kimball's work, I would nominate the 
Smalltalk system developed by Alan 
Kay, Adele Goldberg and colleagues 
at the Xerox Palo Alto Research 
Centre as the most advanced new 
system in computer-based learning. 
Smalltalk provides a very high stan- 
dard of graphics and simulation facili- 
ties. The Smalltalk system has an 
elegant underlying model based on 
objects communicating via messages. 
An example of an educational applica- 
tion of Smalltalk is Laura Gould and 
Bill Finzer’s Trip system which ani- 
mates certain algebra ward (or story) 
problems. The student can see prob- 
lems acted out on the screen. For 
example, in a problem about move- 
ment of trains, the trains move across 
the screen while simultaneously the 
values in boxes and meters portraying 
the associated variables are seen to 
change. Smalltalk Is a very general 
system and applications have included 
music, animated cartoons and the 
modelling of physical systems where a 
collection of components constrain 
and act on each other. 

These three systems represent the 

f lood news about computer-based 
earning. Smallwood’s work shows 
how it is possible to adapt to the 
progress of the individual student. 
Kimball's tutor can comment in an 
intelligent way on a student's partially 
completed problem solution. The 
Smalltalk system makes it possible for 
students to use, play with and learn 
from complex simulations presented 
via elegant computer graphics. In 
addition to such improvements -in 
educational quality, computer-based 
learning has greRt potential for impro- 
ving access to education. Blind stu- 
dents can use systems with braille 
keyboards and speech synthesizers, 
ana physically handicapped students 
can use small movements to point to 


choices an a computer screen. House- 
bound (or workbound) students can 
dial up distant computers and interact 
with the programs stored there or use 
electronic mail to communicate with 
their tutors or collaborate with other 
studentt. 

The bad news is the very poor 
educational quality' of the computer- 
based learning software packages 


generally available both in the British 
■and in the American educational sys- 
tems. Very few of the drill aqd practice 
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programs available on microcompu- 
ters adapt sensibly to the errors biade 
by individual stUdenfs. The computer, 
“tutors" used In universities do not ‘ 
incorporate expert systems find there- 
fore cannot show the student howto 
exercise 1 the; skillti being acquired.. 
Packages Incorporating ideas from 
Smalltalk are now available oh dkpeh- ; 
sU*,.. compute* -s^st^ms* -for- business' 


applications hut nut nil cducalionul 
computers. With one notable excep- 
tion, namely Seymour Paperl and 
Wally Feur/eig’s' LOGO language, 
the artificial intelligence work with 
educational implications has not made 
any impact. 

As I am concerned ahoui the poten- 
tial of computers fur improving the 
quality of education, I will address the 
question “will the next 1 1 years he the 
same us the past 22 years?" To date, 
the big push behind applying compu- 
ters to education comes from the stale 
education departments. There are o 
variety of motives behind this push, 
including increasing the “efficiency” of 
the educational system and ensuring 
■hat students are familiar with the new 
technologies that arc now perceived as 
vital for our economic future. In the 
19711s there were a number nf large- 
scale evaluations of computer-based 
learning including the National De- 
velopment Programme in Britain and 
the riCCIT and PLATO projects in 
the United Stales. These evaluations 
produced the traditional results - “no 
significant difference" between stu- 
dent scores ami attrition rates for the 
new computer-based teaching method 
and the scores and rules for the 
traditional methods. This is not too 
surprising, as the materials evaluated 


were for the most parr mundane copies 
nf existing educational practice. Two 
things went wrong in these evalua- 
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lions. First, efficiency as reflected by 
increased staff input went down. 
Second, by the time these studies were 
completed they were out of date. The 
-cheap microcomputer had arrived 
making a nonsense of many of the 
technical and cost assumptions behind 
these projects. 

The lesson about the speed of tech- 
nological change has been learnt. In 
the 1980s initiatives such as (he Mic- 
roelectronics Education Programme 
(MEP) and the Computer Board’s 
working party on facilities for teaching 
in universities arc planned on the 
assumption that computer hardware 
will continue to get cheaper and that 
other technological developments will 
continue apace. For example, the 
Computer Bonrd’s working party ex- 
pects future student work-stations to 
be portable, to have high-speed com- 
munication facilities, to support colour 
graphics and to have considerable 
memory. Other contemporary tech- 
nical developments include speech 
generation drips, video-discs (with 
34,000 frames of video storage), tele- 
text systems (such as Prestel), high 


resolution graphics arid telewriting- 
systems (such as the OU’s Cyclops 
remote blackboard system). Develop- 
ments that wc can expect in the next 1 1 


k-tiinnip lien has uui di-mgeil is lh>.- 
u»M ><■ pniilucim; ci!uc-'ill>i|i.il sii||. 
ware A package ilirii mielii ouupv an 
imlisidual siinleni fur nn hour can j.ikc 
2im professional man-hours to pro- 
duce There is every reason m suppose 
that, as in industry, software produc- 
tion costs will continue tu rise. fJnc of 
|hc reasons tor this is that users have 
increasingly higher standards. They 
expect colour graphics, rcliahilitv, 
spelling correction and “user friendli- 
ness” via menus and help facilities. 
A nut her reason for the increase in 
costs is the profusion in hardware and 
software standards. If a puekage is tu 
run on a variety of microcomputers 
(hen these will have different screen 
formats, different operating systems, 
and different filing systems, und use 
different dialects of the programming 
language in which the package is 
written. Wc can expect the standard- 
ization problem in continue because 
the computer manufacturers arc 
engaged in a “winner take all” struggle, 
and uniform standards would help 
their weaker or newer competitors. 

The whole process of designing, 
implementing, debugging, docu- 
menting and distributing educa- 
tional software is very time-consuming 
and expensive. 'Ihcrc arc no obvious 
technological solutions. Good educa- 
tional design cannot be automated 
and the authoring systems which arc 
used to help produce educational soft- 
ware tire or limited value. The simple 
ones arc either very restricted and cun 
only be used to produce fmme-hnsed 
packages with less adaptivity than 
Smallwood’s system. Tnc sophisti- 
cated authoring systems may produce 
some staff lime savings (say 100 hours 
rather than 200 hours for one student 
hour) hut (heir use requires substantial 
programming skills. 

At present many of the advocates of 
computer-based learning arc not hon- 
est about tiie real costs of producing 
educational software. One result or 
this is the "yacht in a garage” syn- 
drome. This occurs when a teacher or 
lecturer with rudimentary program- 
ming expertise attempts to use a 
language like BASIC and a small 
microcomputer to develop educational 
software. Now, armed with a hammer 
and a saw, it is in principle pussihlc to 
build a yacht in your garage. But a 
professional boat-builder builds a bet- 
ter yacht more quickly in a properly 
equipped boat yard. Similarly, to de- 
velop a program which runs efficiently 
in a small microcomputer the profes- 
sional will use sophisticated tools and 
test out various versions in a large 
computer. 1 believe that one effect of 
the cheap small microcomputer has 
been to reduce dramatically the aver- 
age quality of educational software. 
Many of the new packages are less 
adaptive versions of computer-based 
learning systems implemented on lar- 
ger computers in the 1960s and 1970s, 

I am pessimistic about the prognosis 
for 1995. The potential for new de- 
velopments that improve the quality of 
some individual learning situations 
and that dramatically extend the access 
to education is there. But I would not 
be surprised if II years from now 
intelligent computer tutors and high- 
quality graphics-based simulation sys- 
tems are still not available in our 
colleges and schools. This could lead to 
a very unbalanced situation as the 
commercial world is eagerly taking up 
the new technologies for use in indust- 
rial training and leisure products. Thus, 
for example, artificial intelligence 
work on natural language understand- 
ing and expert systems is being applied 
to the task o( teaching apprentices 


years include the flat screen (making 
computers more portable and even 
cheaper), the writable videodisc (on 
which new control or student progress 
information can.be stored), speech 
recognition systems, image processing 
and further into the ntture “fifth 
generation’ 1 computers incorporating 
many microprocessors on a single chip 
and designed to support artificial in- 
telligence applications. 

Educators rife clearly right to be 
concerned about the pace of these 
technical developments. The OU sud- 
denly finds that 48 per cent of its 
students have reliable access to a 
' microcomputer. A BBC survey reveals 
. that, on average, secondary schools 
now have five microcomputefseach. it 
Is difficult to respond to these changes 
in access to (foe hardware and the 
: attendant changes in student exper- 
tise. Students will soon be complaining 
(hat the computing facilities in higher 
education are Inferior to .those they 
had; af- school- (or home) i -■ M 1 • 
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about diagnosing faults in electronic 
equipment, videodiscs arc being used 
to train car salesmen on the features of 
the new models, and advanced compu- 
ter graphics arc being applied to the 
design of spacewar games. These com- 
mercial developments continue apace 
while the educational world refuses to 
admit the cost of good quality soft- 
ware. Hie result is likely to be 11 more 
years of mediocre computer-based 
learning in the state education system, 
Perhaps the most alnrming omen is 
that, although- Smallwood, Kimball, 
Kay and Goldberg were originally 
motivated by a desire to innovate with 
computers in educational settings, they 
have now all chosen to find thcTr Intel- 
lectual stimulation and financial 
rewards in the commercial sector. 

Tim O’Shea 

77/n O’Shea is a senior lecturer nnd 
Director - of, the Micros pi Schools, 
Project at the Open University's Ihsll-' 
lute of Educational Technology. He is 
a meniber of the CNAA Educational 
Computing Panel and the Alvey 
Advisory Qrdiip- on Intelligent' Krimw ■ 
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NCR Limited „ *j 

USING MICROS ‘ 

for 

COMPUTER BASED 
TRAINING 

DO YOU NEED . . . 

★ “HANDS-ON” PRACTICE 
WITH BBC MICROS? 

★ FAMILIARITY WITH 
BUSINESS MICROS? 

★ SKILLS IN USING MICROS 
FOR TEACHING & TRAINING? 

THEN WE CAN HELP . . . 

> MICRO OVERVIEW (1 day) 

(1) Tuesday, 17th April, 1984 

(2) Tuesday, 24th April, 1984 

£90 + VAT 

> MICRO WORKSHOP (2 days) 

(1) Weds/Thurs 18/1 9th April, 1984 

(2) Weds/Thurs 25/26th April, 1984 

£1 30 + VAT 

RING WENDY MINSHAW 

021-742 2311 

(Ext. 2240) 
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This new scries will provide relevant, topical material on specific aspects of new 
information technology or advanced production technology which arc currently being 
researched and laugh i. Essential course books for lecturers, academics and Mudrnis, 
ihe following lilies nre she first lo be published. 

TOWARDS EXPERT GAD SYSTEMS 

Vivienne Begg, Boti, Beranck & Newman, Enc, Boston, USA 

Towards Expert CAD Systems examines the problems arising Tram ihe application of 

CAD in electronics engineering, ll discusses, in particular, ihe ways in which 

techniques Trom artificial intelligence enn be used io improve communication through 

the human-computer interface, thus enhancing the elfiticnry of CAD systems. Models 

of varying complexity arc presented in I he book together with an analysis of the 

fundamental nature of the design task and the role of the designer. 

£1 1 .93 Hardback I2B pages, 2l6x]3Bmm. ISBN fl 8W38 BIS X May. 

DESIGNING INTELLIGENT SYSTEMS 

An Introduction 

Igor A lek sunder. Head and Director of Research, Department of Electrical 
Engineering and Elect ionics, Brunei University 

A broad introduction to the fundamental concepts of intelligent systems. The history, 
definition and nature oT systems are outlined, nntl the author explains how a system 
can be 1 intelligent'. Aspects or automata theory and mathematics have been chosen lo 
illuRimtc the importance of modelling techniques. The nature of computer programs is 
central to the design of intelligent systems and the best known programming schemes 
in this area are included. 

£11.95 Hardback 120 page* approx. JlfixLMmm, .TO iUm. [3HN 0 BMSS 660 0 June 

CODING AND SIGNAL PROCESSING 

Ren Lever, School of Mathematic* and Physics, University or East Anglia 
The first chapters in this book deal with analog techniques, an essential preliminary, 
and the interfacing of analog and digital processes and techniques, with emphasis on 
the importance of proper system design on distortion levels achieved. In later chapter* 
digital ' techniques, including encryption bnd source and channel coding, are 
discussed. Tldi is followed by chnpters on piycho acoustic and psycho visual coding, . 
including the use of Artificial intelligence, and a description of a psycho visual model 
for vision. 

£11.95 Hardback 120 pages fqipnn, 2lGxl3Bmm, 30 Dim. ISBN 0 aS038 B589Juiy 
forthcoming In September 

DESIGN FOR MANUFACTURE William Bolton 

DESIGNING KNOWLEDGE-BASED SYSTEMS TRAddla 

■For further informal iqn on then, and other new technology books, please contact out; 
tnfbrinni ion Oepahment.' Inspection copies available ori request. 

Prospective authors ore invited to submit; publishing propdfobT to, the Muaglng 
Director Philip Kogan, ■ • 1 V 
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Awards 


Edinburgh College of An. fur the 
Mci-itd year in succession, has wan Ihc 
Si uwclb Trophy prize for iwi ni i ng. The 
Cold Award worth £400. Richard 
Wotheispoan. whine untitled painting 
is now on exhibition In the Royal 
Academy. London. 

The Siuwclls T rophy Gold Award for 
on original prim has been won by 
Knhcrl Cornish, a second-war siuderfi 
ul Cunferbury College of Art. fie has 
never before shown work in a major 
public cxhihliion. 

Carl Bullock, a flrsi-vcar siudcni m 
Sheffield Clry Polytechnic, won the 
Sfowdls Trophy Sliver Award for his 
prim entitled Lore FootvUiir. Hi* prize 
is worth £2UU. Carl Bullock comes from 
Bracknell in Berkshire. 

Oxford University has announced the 
following awards: The Andrew Levons 
1 ravel hursury I 9*4 to Mark Trcvelvun . 
Brasenose College and Simon Brown. 
Si Anne's College. 

The Solhebv Parke Bernel travelling 
scholarship !9R4 to Kathlcccn Au- 
gh tenon. Si John's College and 
Richard Gameson. Trinilv College. 
German History Prize lift 4. First prize 
nus jwnrckd to fohn Cassidy. Uni- 
versity College und Bren Fiiir bairn. 
New Calleac. Second prize was 
n warded in Richard Harrison. Lincoln 
Coflcge. 
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The British Federation of Llniversiiy 
Women has announced the fallowing 
awards. 

The Irenef Hillon Memorial Award has.' 
been made In Ainu Evers BA (Birm- 
ingham University) for four weeks* 
residence in Crosby flail for research 
on Thomas Hardy. 

A reside mild scholarship tenable at 
Crosby Hall to Elizabeth S. Shmidt 
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* 5*7% mSku i. I , Air v . reaper (ceunn- 

A'-Sr v * JtPfL £. M WEAL- lix 'J 1)r *■ Ecdcs (physiology). Mr 
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t University of Wisconsin) roscarchiu 
Inc effect of land policy on rare 
women in Africa 1890 to ’1996. 


A residenifal scholarship tenable ai 
Croshv Hall to Professor Naomi 
Neumann of Laval University. 
Quebec, to sludv the effect of tlic 
physical at tributes of school buildings 
on children and their abilities. 

A British Federation of Llniversiiy 
n omen Award to Anne Griffiths LLB 
(University of Edinburgh) to research 
. the legal settle mem of family disputes 
among the Bakwcnc in Botswana. 

Bnrclays Bank has established a new 
painting award. The ilO.WX) prize will 
enable ihe winning nrtisi to devote a 
year to study and painting in this 
JSS h?, 0I , m 'encas. The fint 
will be made in July 198-1. 

a, in . r . l i lM8 -if ! l i giblg ,ci com Pete for the 
.award will he postgraduate students 
U . nJ £ r Hge.in their final vear 

!' J* C ^8C nT Ah sffi' 

SSSSaE^" ■ ,n,, Chclicu 

The Gcograpiiicul Sacietv of Sweden 
has announced the award of its Verm 
medal to Professor Hubert H. Lon*. 
Emeritus Professor or the University of 
East Anglia. The mcdnl is given ’in 
. persons whose, work Is of utmost 
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Z idCn t u We . h8Ve ° f i,lte 1 rior decor in the P ast «>“«* from scraps of 
wallpaper. These eighteenth century examples are from Wallpapers: Four Centuries of 

Design, a Victoria and Albert Museum exhibition on until April 29. The medallions and 
landscaped figures on the left ore from Doddlngton Hall, Lincolnshire while the other 
pattern is of flowers and foliage interspersed with parrots and cats. 
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importance i 0 geographical science". 
In Professor Lamh s case il Is awarded 
tor his ■‘pioneering contributions to the 
htsiory Of climatic variations and their 
dependence on changes In the global 
atmospheric circulation". 


EDINBURGH 

University Court has appointed Dr 
Michael Radcflffc Lee to the new Chair 
of Clinical Pharmacology with effect 
from October I. 1984. The chair has 
been funded by a generous benefaction 
from the Squibb Corporation. 

LANCASTER 

Dr Sajly Tomlinson, j leading resear- 
cher into the education of ethnic 
minorities in schools and special educa- 
Hon has heen appointed to a Personal 
Chair in the Department of Education- 
'll Research with effect from August I. 
P x ■ 1 l *nilinMin. who is u senior lecturer 
in ijicifi'fwiiiu'Nf.ft.js hail .seven honks 
unil m i m urn us articles puhished nhout 
tnusc iwi) subicuv 
The University of Glasgow hns 
uppofmed Dr Miles D. Himflav to the 
GiirtUncr Chair of Biochemistry will) 
effect from September I. im Dr 
llousloy Is hi present Reader in 
Biochemist ry nl the University of Mnn- 
chcstcr Institute of Science & Tech- 
nology. 

ffiSS Ega afflg 


Bulmcrshe College of Higher Eduen- 
lion. formerly Bulmcrshe (und Berk- 
shire! College or Education, is celeb- 
rating its twentieth anniversnry during 
ihe academic year 1984/85. In addition 
In a programme of plays, concerts, 
recitals and open lectures, special 
events and exhibitions will also be 
organized cluminalinn in a reunion 
weekend in March 1985. Former staff 
und students arc asked to ami ad Brian 
deputy principal. Bulmcrshe 
College of HE. Earley. Reading RGh 
IHT Tor further details. 

A one-day seminar on tudal control in 
twentieth century Canada will be held 
on Saturday. May 5 .it the Cent re of 
Canadian Studies. University of Filin- 
burgh, m 21 George Square. Edin- 
burgh. 

It is planned as the first of a scries in 
which specialists In various disciplines 
who are Interested in Canada will meet 
ul the centre to discuss their work. 
Rirlhcr details from Ged Martin, at the 
above address. 

The 1984 London Book Fair will be 
held at the Bnrbicnn Exhibition Halls, 
Goldcn LaHc, EC2ftom April IU|o 13. 
R will be wen from 9am to 6.30pm 
Tuesday to Thursday and from9ani to 
3pm on Friday. 


Honorary 

degrees 

NOTTINGHAM 

y*® ! .L™ 1 Denning. Muter uf the 
Rnlls 1962 to 1982; Mr Pimehurdsher- 
nnn Cuoniiirnswamv. Amhasswkir of 
the Republic of Singapore to the US 
und a graduate of the university; Sir 
Edward rhnmpsmi. deputy treasurer 
or the university and former director of 
Allied Breweries Ltd. 

MAi Mrs Jimn Freemiiu, chairman uf 
the East Midlund District of the Work- 
ers Educational Assoeliillon. 

MDi Profoiwr A. N. Estun-Smilh. 
professor of surlmrh- me divine m Uni- 
versity College ilosj.ii., | Mt-Jit.il 
.Schiuil, London. 

Professor I lenry Wnlton. nr lUbnlniqdi 
University s Depiirtmcnl uf ISnliiii- 
ry, is tu haw the honurmy degree uf 
Doctor of Medicine conferred on him 
by the University ,,f Uppsala. Sweden 
un Muv 29 fur Iris services to medical 
education Intermillininlly. 

Professor Wnllon has been ihe nresi- 
“ *1* A»*ClWlon for Medical 
education In Europe since its incept inn 
■tl Copenhiigen in 1972. He is aha 
president of the World Fcdeiaii,in for 
Medical Education. 
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University 
viewing * 


OXFORD 

The Visitors of the Ashmoleini 
Museum have nppoiiiled Dr Nicholas 
Penny in the kevpeisliiii with effect 
from ( k toiler I. I9R4 following tlw 
retirement of Dr (liulick. 

Dr Peter Pul/cr. leeiuier in jmlities at 
Clirist (litlieli. hns In-en iijij'i >i iiLl-iI to 
lliv tiladstone I'rofesvmsliipot govern- 
mem mid public udmlmMi.uinn. with 
vffeii from Junuiiiy l. USS. 

Mr Norman Slone . lee I u re i in ininlerii 
l:iiioi<VMn history and fellow and direc- 
tor ol studies in liislmv. Irinity Col- 
lege. Climb ridge, has been appointed 
in the profess, ii slim ut iiniilein historv 
with cl feet Iroiii (Vlobei I. |9S4. 

'lire electors have apiuiiiited the Rev- 
Dr Mnuriee Wiles, Canon of Citiisl 
(Tiuiehainl Regius PudesMu lit Divio- 
hyo the Hiiiiipn.ii I eitlireship lol 

I'he Rev Professor 1 tonal A. Kerr has 
lieen elected to u visiting senioi re- 
search fellowship in Jesus College lor 
I9K4-K5. Also hi Jesus. Mr Robert C in y 
hus been elected to a jimioi reseuieli 
rdlowslnp m philosophy for two wins 
Iroiii ( tetnher I. 1'IK I and the" Rev 
Jnliiiii Hubbard Inis been appointed 
chaplain for u period of five years from 
.September I. I >W4. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF 
Senior Lectureships: Dr H. Avolos 
(education I, Mr C. Haber (econo- 
ones). Dr R. Eceles (phvsiolocv). Mr 
E. Evans (cducution). Mr W A. Grav 
(compulinu niiilhcmaiies). Ifr D If 
Ho r rocks (eleelrienl Sc electronic en- 
gineering). Dr P. R Hughes (ana- 
Ivimy). Mr R. Mi foiies f school of 
social work). Dr P. A. H Pleasants 
(pure mathematics). Dr J. Shores 
(economies). Dr J. A. Spitlle (mcl.if- 
lurgy). Dr K. Slmvell (music) 
I.prlun»lil|is: Mr 1). Bull feleelrical & 
electronic engineering]. Dr P. li. Ed- 
wards (chemistry), Dr I. (i Hughes 
(civil & structural engineering). Dr P. 
Mokes (education - iciiipmarv) 

1 he Rev Neil Richardson, a Methodist 
student chaplain ill Manchester, has 
been appointed mini in New I esc- 
ulent studies at Weslev College. Hus- 
ltd. He will succeed the Rev Di Ivor 
Jones who becomes pun, iu.il ot Wes- 
luy House, t'.imhiidge in .Vpiembcr 

Mr rum Cleinems has been appointed 
deputy chairman ol the ('onsiriiiiinii 
Industry Training Hoard lr«m April 
this year until July 21. PW5 Mr 
( Icmcnls is ehnirni.m of 'I homos He- 
ntvtlls and Sons l.ld. NewL,is||e-iiiion- 
1 yne mid has heen a member of the 
main hoard since 19x2 

Mi Henry loins, now assistant viiicl 
nevountani at Il l's Moral Division, is 
to be the Uniseisiiv ol Mjiieheslus 
Hist llltCCtoi ol flnjliec. lie lakes un 
the post In July. 

Ihe poet Fleur Aik in k will be Hie m-vt 
I -. uvtcr n Arts l ellow m l icalive Win- 
mg m the University ol 1 -.,m Anglia 
Mie will lie in icsidviiei. on emtiiius for 
the summer let in which starts un April 
3H. 19X4 and ends on July 
Fleur Adcock wav bum ami cdu,.iu-,l 
n New /eulami und worked as a 
II Murian until 1979. She has had w ver- 
nl iHHikvof fine try published, niainlvbv 
the Oxford University Press. 


LIVERPOOL 
Professor J. K. 


i.i.i.52K ftum aERC ]»»», J 
net oinehlnes); Profe2?rS 
Vickers. mJna 

c I en,M J Resources LtdjiwJ' 

stitvey); Professor / fit 
Hdge, Il(l.iJIB f rom 
bury s Ltd (haemodynaatr^' 
m umreuied hypcricnitoQjj^. 

NiHiornil 

i.WflWfh»SquSpfite 

iton-inviisivi- msmsoKm cl, 

kyjwrrerisive drunk Dr R n 
Koyne.i-55.45K from MRC,^ 
from adrenal chrornaRn^*! 
I) Mmle. £33,428 from [*«*. 

I nisi ( atiiriides ro and n^, 
unorcMu iiervuia/buliaiaKnnu 
J. Ware. Dr D. W. Day ujT 
Newton. £13,774 from MHUk- 
developing | n operated 

U- J. (mc-Nnmilion. £80 Wt. 
SERC (MOCVD of ioZfe 
Phlde): Dr C. R. Vaff£ 
from Royal Society ikh^, 
dysaulonontia); Dr J. V. kj 
£lti.ti96 from MRClbacteraKi 
and metabolism of cooKuhrii 
components in periodomd fct 
Dr D. F. Williams. £42,19 

pic t adhesive dental nulerlilikD' 
A. MeVerry and Dr M. J. lb 
£4.954 from MRHA (coaphai 
rameiers in malignant disuekAl 
sor J. M. Ucazley. IIOAOh 
MRHA (maternal uterine icdh 
blond vessel velocity mstfani 
Doppler ultro-sound); BrH& 
ney. £7.995 from MRIU fetter - 
eiinl.ilulng cells in health ml&v : 
Professor R. Shields. £22AIE b 
Royal Liverpool Hospilsl |a, 
computer net work in surfkdc' 
Pfoiessor C. Michael andDtii 


iiitsoi. i 2(1.399 from SERC(rfcti 
unuiiseiijiv uf eukaryotic dm. 
Somes); Professor H. R. Mi 
iHK.KKh from MRC (pcptldHhzi 
Neisseria unnorrhucae): Drf I-f» 
pm. i IX.Wll from SERC |k; 
sv iithesis. aminu acid anahwf 
Weighlmail and Professor C t-fi 
son. £N,HH from SERF [risttjl 
lowship on iliargL 1 transfq. ifc 
screening und Imlc stale kxxfiaw 
alloss and small niolreulfSllMtl' 

J Hirlev MtP.J.B.BrflwiliBb 
Madden. £5.tM) from the Ihw 
Area Health Aulhoriry IW r 
alloc alii in prou'duics). 

BELFAST, OBEEN'S 
Dr J l. Prsttenon. 02jB b . 
Ministry ol Agriculture. FatieiB;;;' 
food |s|toiliige and shclflifckjf; 
sot K. Ik Buehnnan. £li8Wtn. 
British Di.rlH.ne AssucMlion Ijs, 
inliihiiury (mlypejilide in dtitclnu^ 
lilus). 

Ihe AssKfenl (NIMi 
K vs unfed a grant of £150.000 b} 
pCliml 19X4 to IW7tolheitWw 
■inn siinlies unit uf Ihe Ushnu) 
l.dinhiireli to enable the un* BO 
limic its research Into varioiarT". 
of disability ’ 
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Saturday March 24 
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MO Geseifn. (S299: ptos 3). 


1944-1984 
THE FUTURE OF 
EDUCATION 
FOR WORK AND 
LEISURE 

ACqnbnncttomvkmdhotc 

beyond tb* fortieth snhhrmnery ■ 

of dm 1944 e<Hfc*thn Act 

, UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 
8*10 APAIL 1984 : 
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Phaodieratflnf. Colour. (SMI: prog 31. 
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10.10 Rise of Modernism In Music. Are my ear, 
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Nuit-EiicHdexir Crooieuy. JU202: 
1,Wr Sl^ 1 CoB, P“‘''n- Data SiniCiures. 

.T 
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TdeeanTOurikailrtn Sysiems. Trenuntuton 
> .. rrJ2ls prog 4). 

B0C2 

8,80 S*®* 1 Behivtour. A . question of control. 

®- C5 Sottel^Psychotogy. . Cognitive Maps. (0305: 

Cbl "« 'Die end of 

,M * SHg* *" d Planning Ip the Curriculum. 

■ Wttunlnsier Community , Schocd. 
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ttM Shskesprair. Antony amt rtciifUKa (Atftl- 

uf Human nenjrnphy. Simple 
Ecosystems: Problem, ol Pultulliin (11201 

RADtol^ 

8,18 Social Psychology. The Framework of Suocly 
• <D305: prog 4). ' 

6.35 Arts Foundation Couivo. Reading in Uuluim 
Qcir. (A101 prog 7| 

,lgi0U i, <3uc “ ,,,nd “ Temple 
M (AD2U8: prog A). v 

23,40 JSSSS* 1 * «> t'alwluv. Whu Is a Funlltm 
„ „ . (MS28J: prog 2). 

BAWO 4 (VHP) 

23-30 C j°2 ,r S 9ts^ e,l,0n iD Britain. Falling 
~ hoal , K Sl h < E222: Prog 2|. 

23,80 OjgfcCJemisir,. Feedback to CMA 41. 

Tuesday March 27 
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■ ,7S0 10 Sul- 

- B-ta* iSolo^f: Form and Fu ncrion /aIIosic ry . (SJd. 
7M Srare Fojiudulon Course Eoeray: A Qurc. 

mui Programmo lo be antiounced later 
23,30 «»d Learning. Josh’s Fite. fl£2<l|: 

RAWOSrwft 

' ,6 ' Novd : MeJratrama. 

' ■ * ' jTheRiika ol Risk Astcstmeiit. fU201: 

5* M Age 
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23.40 Insiiiiineiiikiiun Magfiew Gt** 1 

RADIO ! 4 (?«'/) * 

23.30 The Koniamlc P.wii llallah. 

ihe Runiiinilis (A 1 *! P»* *)- 
23.50' Cimtempurarv Issues In 

Oilti-iMiie lEltu. prof 51 

Thursday March 29 i 

BBC2 .. |i>[ 

64)6* Inliuducluin in Pure MriheM 1 * t 
plying Miinces. IMS*)- PTlJ’iwitr : 
8.30* Puir»wc and Planning Hi t» r w[ 
N*mh Weaminhier Comww? 
<E3M ping 3) _ n-jjL 

8JS* The liauh's Physieal Rewvwrv y 

7.20" §oAl^oerHesrounLlatioflf ,nB,{ 

ssyssnia-i 

Haw (T3S3; prog arM Mt 

12.45 Mkiw tn Sclwotv ■ 

the classroom (PM2. pwg ■) .. ' j 

17.10* Rok IheCfavHcr.lWwFnU^gi. 
23 MT Baric Science for ' 

V.wnlly (T7M Pr?fiLk» U«» ^ 
23.68* Social ftyrhology Cogwdrt WP r 

RADIO raerk*^ 1 

8.18* Hie Consrol ol edomkw I» 3 
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BJ8* An m Italy Ponraiiuw 
23.20* Modern Ail and Modernbm. Kfrij*''’ 
Onw and Gnietda Mo* WLfr-, 
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RAOfO 4 (VHF1 . 

2340 Maihc Foundiiton Coune Fo*^ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 

to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £11.80 pscc Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col <fi> £106.20 Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 lines - («> £6.90 Monday 10.00 am in the 

— Bo/i number — £2.00 week of publication 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above addrosB 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications am Invilad to* iha following posts: 

PROFESSOR OF PRECUNICAL VETERINARY SCIENCE 
T*>« successful candidate will be an experienced uacher with art htamatfonal 
reputation rot scholarship In veterinary anatomy or physiology. He will be required 
lo provide academic leadership In the Department of Predlnlcal Veterinary Studies 
which la responsible for the teaching of anatomy, histology, embryology, 
physiology, btochemiilry and aapsets of animal production In conjunction with die 
Faculties at Agriculture, Medicine end Science. He will be expected to play a major 
part In iha development of Ihe curriculum, the planning of court at and the Initiation 
and MpenMon of research. He ahould have a degree In veterinary science. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY PATHOLOGY 

The successful Candidas wtB have a degree In veterinary science and should be 
registrable with the Council of Veterinary Surgaona in Zimbabwe. He ahould have 
•■levant teachhg and/or research experience. Ha wkl be required lo leach general 
end special pathology to third and fourth year B.V.Bc. students and to assist In the 
provision of a diagnostic pathology service to the Faculty cdnln. 

LECTURE8HIP/8EMOR LECTURESHIP/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OP CLINICAL VETERINARY 8TUDIE8 
IB pastel 

Applicants should have e degree In veterinary science registrable with the Council of 
Veterinary. Burgeons In Zimbabwe. To staff the Department ol Clinical Veterinary 
Studies which will be eatebSrired In 1388. 

Successful candidates should have relevant leaching and/or resosroh experience 
In one or more of the following disciplines: dtntoal medicine, surgery radiology, 
enaetlhHialDgy, obstetrics, theriogenology, dirtiest pathology irtd epldemlotogy. 
They wtl be reoulred to tnah fourth end final year B.V.So. students and lo Btsbt In 
Iha Faculty cllnlca In the treatment of large end moll animals. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIPfASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIP: 

DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM 8TUDIEB 
(Biology) 

The appointee will bo requited lo teach Biology at B.^d. leva! and to aupervise Grad. 
C.E. itudoma taking biology ea a teaching option. Ha/aha wil also be required to 
monitor biology courses In teachers' colleges. An ability to teach curriculum theory 
■f B.Ed-, DIp.Ed. and M.Ed. levels wtB be an additional advantage. Applicants 
should be trained leech era with at laait an Honours degree (or better] h biological 
i canoes . Postgraduate quaDfka tiona In curriculum theory wf) be an adusniaoe. 

SALARY 8CAl£ 

(NorvMedhrel) 

Lecturer: ZM.B38 x 432 - 16,120 x 463 - 1 6,688 x 480 - 1 16,648. 

Senior Lectureri Z* 17,028 x 460 - *19,428, 

Associate Protestor. Z* 17,606 x 460 - til 9, BOS. 

(Medical) 

N.B. All Medical scalea quoted below ■» Inclusive or the Praises) on si 
Supplement. . 

Leqlurer. 2*14,688x412- 16.120 x 468 -616.688x480 -119.808. 
fanlw Lecturer: Z»20. 100 x 800 ■ 22,800 x 804 - 823.004. 

Aupolaie Profemi: ZI20.700x 600- 22.800x604- 923.608. 

Profctsor : 1*24,000 x 324 - 428.820. 

Appointment on above ice lei according to qualifications and experience. 
Conditions of Bervfoe: 

Both permanent and ahort-term coni recti are offered. Persona who are not 
Ztoibabwean citizens may be appointed only on a short- term contract biata wWi an 
Initial contract period or two yean. Short- term contract* may. In exoaptional caiea, 
o« extended. 

Six coplea of applications 

uMng full personal particulars (Including Tull name, place and date of birth, etc). 

OUAnfnDlfMH AMnlnuitiant enH avnoiloMa puaXbhi Mlab. Joa. —M ., M iUknb.> 


» W rovuviiRMf vniwiwr or utdotiwo, ru do* fVir 

Wt Mount Pi«Mant r Harare, Zlmbatowfl, fiom whom further partlcut&ra are 
avaltahla on raqireat. 

Appltoonta ahould aend an additional copy of tharr application to the 
Association of Commonwealth UnlvereHlaa [Apple I, 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H0PP. Own whom further particulars also available, , 

Ckrtihg data for receipt of appSnetione l> 14 April 1884. 


notfpa . -UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
• ' Strathclyde Business School ■ 

COURSE DEVELOPER 

Appifoationa m Iftvftsd for the boat of Cograa Dovotoper 
_ ' .. (tenriljte for 3 rare) In the new Ftardbfe ManagafTtarri 

Development Progrartvne sponaored by the Open Technical UnK of tte 
Manpower 8ervfpe Cbmmhafcn,-. 

Alicante should pe horxHre greduatee. preferably with a higher degree In 
raanaqemenl/biialrwta sudla* or education; should have leading axparienoe 
tt 'Ufityeretty law); srafld have an internal In .otlnfouluii): evstliretton; and 
development of aeltaetrucSonet malerial; and must be abl« to wpik effeqfcWy 
.wtttiaoedamlo and Support alaff.; 7% •; f 1 -; 

Salary on Grade ll!tor;~Otli|»r Rpla^d.Stafl (E10.7ip-E14.126 pa). UOO beneflt 
^rttierperticulara and 'Meatton fomia (quote Mi OR4A4) ara aWtabia 
S ■ g Sfrathotyde, - MqOanee luMng; 18 

ifei ..'.-j;- 


Salary pn Qmdallltoii'Od 
. ^rtHerparticulara andl 
oSfl' Offtoa, ,Un) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 

SENIOR LECTURER/ASSOCIATE PROFE88QR IN 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
(THORACIC MEDICINE) 

TNt is a raw appolntmoni eeubllshod |o!ntly with the Oopanmsm ol Medicine al 
the Urrlvenhy ol Sydney and Iha Socilgn ol Thoracic Medclno al Royal North 
Shore Hospital. 

Thi appointee win hold ihe aialus ot Visiting Medical Officer whNn the 
□epanment and be expected to fulfil a swvfce mo, having full access to the range 
of services available. On the retirement of iha present occupant ihe appointee will 
bo etiglblefor appointment as Hoad ol Department. 

The Royel North Shore Hospital is an 888 bed leaching hospital and incompBuei 
all major specialty araaa. Academic until ara eitaMihed In Surgery. Medicine. 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Orthopaedics and Psychiatry . 

The tpedeHat staff of the Department of Thoracic Meeflcfne comprises one Stiff 
Specialist and four Visiting Medical Officers utilizing a 2B bad wild. Extensive 
laboratory facilities are operated by the Department and Include both Inpatiant end 
outpatient Inveailgailoni. 

The Department atro conducta an axtensha outpatient clinic and logniher with 
the inpatiant faclliiss functions as a referral unit lor the Northern Metropolitan 
Region ot Sydney serving a population ol approximately 800.000 people. 

20th April 1084. 

SENIOR LECTURER/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR - 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY 
(ROYAL NORTH SHORE HOSPITAL) 

This ie e new appointment established lolntiy by Tha University of 8ydney, the 
Health Department of New South Watoi end the Royti North Shore Hospital. 

As Heed of the Department of Psychiatry at the Hosjrtul. the epoolnue wR be 
responsible to the Hoiptial'e Director ol Medical Servtcae lor the provision ot mental 
health sendees and the co-ordination cl Inpatient and community psychiatric 
services at the Lower North Shore Area 

The Royal North Shore Hoaplial la an 88b bed teaming hospital at Tha University 
' of Sydney end Incorporates a IB bed Inpatient wilt providing acute adqibtign 
foeffitiH lor ihti Lower North Shore Area. Tno amphaUa wBl be an pommutAy based 
care and q specific arista Iniarventton team wort* in Msodailon with other stiff 
based al the hospital. 

Another academic post of Lecturer/Benlor Lecturer wifi be available to ai At Ihe 
successful cantSdaw m indertaUng academic and administrative duties. 

It la a* peered dial tha appointee will undertake a major rolb In the provision of 
care, exhibit leadership In the co-ordination of the serviette « rid be responsible to the 
Head of the Department of Psychiatry (or teaching, research and other academic 
duties. Imereti fn oommurtiry psychiatry or paycho-gerintrici le desirable. 

Conditions end aelery are In accord with tha MnScal Office™/ Hospital Spodatiala 
(Stare) Award. '. 

■ 20th Aprl 1864. 

LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Applicants with apaclallst training In either Animal Learning or Psychological 
Statistics will be consl dared bur preference will be given lo those with feint 
expertise. Experience In Iha use of laboratory computer! is desirable, 

7ihMaylB8T 

Salary rangaa: Banlor Lecturer/ Assoc lata Professor: *A3fi,688*4U72 ptui a 
dlnleel toedfng of 6*8,701 . Leo turar * A23,394-*A30,734. 

Appointments to 8<itior LeotureshlpILMlurefiNpa are uaueity probettonary (or 
three year* and ihe Unhwahy reserves the right not to proceed with any 
appointment lor financial or otiw laaaoni. 

Applications, tnohidlng curriaukitn vita*, Hu of ptibDcstions and name* of 
three raf areas to tha Radstrar, Unfvarahy ol Sydney, NBW 2006, AuatraBa, by 
the dosing dele stated, from whom further Information U a vallaMa. 

Furthir general Information oho available from Aiaoclairon of 
Cornmonwaalth Unlvorattlaa [ApptaL 38 Gordon Bquare, London WC1H QPP. 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY IB UNlVEAEiTY POUCY 



LECTURER/ ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
OR CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

A vacancy exists In ihe Department of Materials Engineering 
and InduatriBl Cfnmiatry for a Loftturei/Aaalstant LaQItirar 
In Phystoel Chemlavy or Chemkral Englnoorln^. 

Die successful candidate will have s record of. academic 
achievement together with rmaroh anqfor Indintrlal 
experierwa Ah an important component of normal duties the 
person appointed Will be expected to Initiate research and 
liaise .with Industry, Expertise in one or morfrgf the following 
bibbb is desirable: 'j 

: 1.' Catalysis. 

2. Elaottochemlstry 

3. Non AqiiDous solutions 

4,, Process design and control 
i 6. Mass transfer 

SALARY SCALES: : , 


LECTURES:: :;,IR£1 3^74* OKI 8.807' p.a- 

. ASSISTANT LECTURER. ... / IftEI 08B7 - 1RE1 p.a,; 

AMttcfttion .meterikto Ovellabie (ram the' Faraoniwi Office, 
The NstkmaTnrttoJt* for-Hwibr EdtraeUiin. Urnitah,' . 
V irblend ehoultt be conipleted aod ■'etiinwt by ■. > 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HOMO KOHQ 

Invites eppltcattons (or the post of 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
in Electronics 

Applicants should have a relevant higher degree (preferably a 
Ph.D.) and research/industrial experience in one or more of the 
following fields: ( 1 ) Communications and Electromagnetics; (2) 
Computer appHcattons/syslems; (3) Digital control and (4) VLSI 
design/technology. 

Annual Salary 

Senior Lecturer: HK$21 1 .200-283,740 by 8 Incromenls: 
Lecturer: HK$1 36,780-154,140 by 2 Increments BAH 
HK$1 63,260-227.1 00 bv 7 Increments. Exchange rate 
approximately: US$1-HK$7.8, £1=HK$12. Commencing ~ 
salary and grade will depend on qualifications and experience. 
Conditions ol Service 

Benefits Include sick leave, vacation leave, long leave wllh pay, 
superannuation (University 15%, appointee 5%), medical 
benefits, education aJkmanoe for children and housing 
allowance tor those whose annbaf salary Is HK$144,960 or - 
above, and for appointees on overseas terms, passage 
benefits for themselves and their dependants as well. 

Application Procedure 

Applications ahould be made out In duplicate, giving full 
particulars, experience and the names and sddra&ses of three 
parsons to whom reference may be made, and sent together 
with copies of csittfloates/dlplomas/tealfmonlals and recent 
publications to tha Personnel Section, The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong, Shatln, N.T. Hong Kong not later than 19th May 
1984. PJsase quote reference number 10/509/2/84 and mam 
-Recnritment' on cover. 

(14388) 


HOMERTON COLLEGE 
Cambridge 

PRINCIPAL 

The Board of Trustees Invitee applications for the post of 
Principal to aucceed Mlsa Alteon Shrubsole, CBE, MA, who b 
retiring at Easter 1885. 

Homertori College specialises In the education and training 
of teachers. It Is an Approved Society of the University of 
Cambridge and funded by DES as a voluntary college. 

Salary within Burnham PE Group 6 Scab. 

Details and 'application' form are obtainable, from the 
Clerk to the Trusts Ss, Homerton Collage, Cambridge CB2 
2PH. Tel: 0223-245931. Closing date for applications Is 30th 
April, 1884. (143681 


The University College 
of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Department or Aarloulitiral 

- . Botany 

MAFF 

POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP : 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department or Microbiology 

LECTURER 

(Non-Cllnlcal) 


: l, . 
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THETIMES HIGHER 


Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

The Coca-Cola Retail Research 
Foundation Fellow 

The COCA-COLA RETAIL RESEARCH FOUNDATION has 
been set up jointly by the Coca-Cola Export Corporation and 
Ihe University oF Edinburgh to undertake a programme of 
research Into various aspects or International grocery retailing. 

The RESEARCH FOUNDATION FELLOW will be responsible 
lor: 

• creating a data bank of secondary Information on 
International grocery retailing 

• earning out studies on various aspects of the Industry and 
writing analytical reports for publication 

*matei?a|UP andrrunnlnfl workshops and designing teaching 

The successful applicant will have 

• management experience In a major grocery retailer, or as a 
consultant in an agency Involved in the industry 

• a good degree in a relevant subject. 

The appointment Is for a period of three years and a starting 
salary of c. £10,000 la envisaged. 

Please apply with full career details to Mr. M. H. Weber, 
Director, The Coca-Cola Retail Research Foundation, Centre 
for Industrial Consultancy and Llateon, University of Edinburgh, 
10 George Square, Edfnburgh EH8 OLD not later than 13th 
April, 1084. 

Telephone enquiries - 031 867 1011 Ext. 8823 or 2451. 
PLEASE QUOTE REFERENCE NO. 5152 

(14104) 


mm 

University of Wales 
TOWN PLANNING 

LECTURER 

(Transport Planning) 

Two 

LECTURERS 

(Town Planning) 

(all fixed term - 
3 years) 

hanyeoTiWratJonoltharolkjwtng 

areas: 

Computing and IT In Planning: 
Housing Policy; 

the Development Process, Rural 
Planning: 

Philosophy and Method In 
Planning. 

CT.IWWlRlSpgr annum. 
Requaat* (quoting Rat.B34) for 
dataHa and application form to 
Stalling Offlw, UW1BT, PO Box 
8 C Cardiff CPI sVa. 

Closing date;. 

IBIh April 1884. 04jw> 
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3EB 

UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

.Law and 
.• Practice 
of Banking 

fffJBiSSSlS" ,r# Wi«i ror' « 

In ihe LAW AND 
PRACTICE Of BANKING l«i«Ua 
In thr'Dapuimont'Dl Manage- 
•nMni Siucfiqe ol iha Unlvattfty, 
primarily to laciuro to iha undar- 
graduate sauna In .Banking and 
[Inane*. Tha appoint** wiD alio 
pa an An octets Mambar or ih* 

. Loughborough Banking Centre. 

Applicant* should possess a rel£ . 
- V8n 1.J 1 ^ raB fworaa^tanal 
. • WlMqWto# and banking bxpar- ■ 
»!**»■ .mia 'stytointiMepi i*lo» . . 
three yaw* In the first Irsunea; 

"■ tsfsassrt^f* “* ia c7 - 180 ' - 

■ I?' .cMiaX* .and . 

..... hpplrcdtldn forma ficig Paul John- 
• wc», Esiabilihmani Officer. auot- 

sj Jnflrafno.BVHMS. 

. Loughtorougft ( ' 

' ',[■ . . LaftaalprsWr* 

..<144011 


TJnivereity of 
■ : V- C^bHdge . V . 

•^.. ^Pfll^pdna’apil tavjtetl for'* " 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 

NORWICH 

CHAIR IN 
COMPUTING 
STUDIES 


Ajipncailon* >ra invlud tar a CWr in 
CompuUna Studi** in Hit School of 
Computing Slucflaa and Accountancy 
Tha uiCMuhit candMatayiUt htvt a 4i* 
Unpulihad tacord ol rauircri and idr- 
otaiahtp ta oni ar rnora aroai ol Com pul- 
tag. Tha appoint*! win bo npocud 10 
provid! acadinila tadiuhlp In « gmiip 
■>( mora than manly act damlr and icad- 
•mlpralaiad MaH. Him aia Unoa Chain 
In Comparing, (wo nubnihad and an* 
panofiai. and (ha pom now JdwriOng ia 
an vilabtohM chair AcpohtnKM irnu 
ha ll an apprapi.ars poJni on tao fcof- 
•nronalKaiaCl*.»lia C2I.I0D (undar 
•owiwl, and iwil.ba irnabla liom Octo- 
ba> 1HM or alarm data lo baanano«d. 
Appatatloni (Iha aopfaa), gMnf fuB 
pattfculm ol m. viaaflcaDMa and ax 
PMlaosa. iDgaiUr wfih iha aamaa and 
addraaw tl Urao pnw u whom 
rafaronca may ka mada ihaaU ho 
lodaad with iha Rapkinr and RKittaiy,’ 
Unhianhy ol IhI Anjfa. Noryrfih WU 
TTJ natapharra 0601 la 1*1. Ert 2M8) 
Irom wlam liurhai pankulm nay ha 
obtain ad, pot litor than 4ih May H*4 

NolomnofappacaUgnaraluiHd. 

.114404) 



APPLIED 

CHEMISTRY 

LECTURER 

(fixed-term - 5 years) 
Inorganic Solution 
Chemistry; 

. Salary : ■ 

■ £7,t9CH214,125 

; par annum 



appjtaaflon form (o Staffing 
►filler. UW18T, PO Box 
68, Cardiff CF1 3XA ■ - 


• Closing Datei 
" lh April, 


;i9tl 


1984, 


(t.«94)i 


. Lflttabridge • 
^Essorship ; 

DIVfNrrvu 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited for the above 
post. Hie poll concnu the 
development of algorithm] and 
computer program! for Ihe prediction 
of three dlmriulonal steady and 
uiuieady flow field*. Candidate* 
should have a good honours degree In 
mathematics or engineering. 
Knowledge of FORTRAN useful and 
experience in computational fluid 
dynamic*, particularly in the sreai of 
grid generation and finite difference 
method], an advantage. 

The appointment will be on the salary 
rang* IB darting at £63 10 per annum. 
The pod b tenable for one year In the 
first instance and b men from 1 May 
1984. Suitably qualified applicant* 
may register for a higher degree. 
Application forma obtainable from the 
Registrar, llnlrcnlty of Salford, 
Salford MS 4WT (Telephone 061-736 
5843, at. 215), to whom completed 
application forms should be returned 
by 13 April 1984 quoting refer* ace 
M A/174. (Informal enquiries may be 
nude to Mr. P. Caine, ext. 687). 

(14107) 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

Lectureship in 
Pharmaceutical 
Technology 

“New Blood” Post 
(Rtbadvirifnemant) 
Amtcsuons are Invited (ram 
PHARMACISTS, CHEMISTS, BIO- 
PHYSICISTS, OR CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERS lor a perm an em appoint- 
ment, available Immediately, and 
funded under Ihe UG.C.I 'New 
Stood* IntUattva to which the primary 
role In Ihe fnftJal years win be lo 
contribute to Ihe work al the research 
team led by Professor D. W. Barry. 
AppBoama Mould normally possess a 
Pn.D. In llu pharmaceutical sotencae 
or relevant discipline (such as physical 
or Mold chemistry, biophysics or 
chemical ong In Boring) and have a 
Kean Intend In aoming gtailaal 


pheimacyphyahal chamiiW ptod- 
plea to fundamental InvasUgabon* on 
la) Ota release and atoopUcn of drugs 
from dosage terms, m novel drug 
desyary systems (c) coMdal eapeda 
of drug ocgregatlon. Salary wIV be on 
(he Lecturer acale C7.1B0-Cl4.12fi i 


Rbrther paritoulare and appKcaiSn 
forma obtainable from the Pofsofmoi 
Secrataiy Posl Ref: PT/NBTH, Uni- 
versity of Bradford, Wosi Yoriishlro 
BD7 1DP. Cteibig dale 13th April 
mnni' n r • in IMUtti 


University of 
Blnningham 

neuartmniit of Snofnl 
AdmlnlalrntlcHi 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL 

. administration 

- October 1B84. or 

"nSSi.i.YJi'fofe. “v - „r v - 

-Jg.'irloSftl , JX““.“n , 3 

°°pLr ,b ’J<» to courses at a 
more advanced level. An 

teffWaiyapfr"* ^pmiiy 
KcuStv * V r“ ,r Y.° en 5 Socle! 
aecuruy would be an 

adventeu*- 

eppolntment will be on 

experience. 

end 

The _ 
merce) 


auua. _ 

ra tie dependent upon ege arid 
“ Further detail* 

from; 

Com- 




'tErggntu’ 


the 

by ISth' April 

reference C/289/lUl 


1* 36. 

to Who 


ft 


return*., 
duotm^ 


University of Glasgow : 

- -JENIOR 


jSoutliainpfon 




APPOINTMENT 
OF PROFESSOR 
OF LAW 

Applications are invited for 
the Chair of Law which 
became vaennt following the 
appointment of Professor D. 
C. Jackson as Vice-President 
of the Immigration Appeals 
Tribunal. Applicants may have 
specialised interests in nny 
branch of legal studies. 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
and Registrar, The University, 
Southampton, S09 5NH, to 
whom applications (9 copies 
from applicants (n the U.K.) 
should be sent before 14 May 
1*84. (14101J 


University of 
Birmingham 
Westhill College 

Wooley Park Road. Sally 
Oak. Birmingham, B29 ALL. 
An Affiliated Colleqa of Uie 
Univarsity Of Birmingham 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 
(MENTAL 
HANDICAP) 

Apnllcatlona are invlintl for 
appointment, with of fact front 
lat September 1984. to this 
which, as Hood of thn 
ubJoct, involves leadership 
pr Hta loam of tut ora toacliinn 
SI 10 ./“a 1 * subject Mental 
Handicap in (Ita U.Ed. Ordi- 
nary and Honour* doyrno aiul 
ptiior nrofasfltunal work in tl,n 

ru :.*ssir .suss: 

Increaslno roaponalbllity ia 
al*o dovaloplnn Cor tha 
cpvoraoo of npacial adiicn- 
tlona 1 nnoda In poat-Warnock 
* Brm ^_f or nl) ■ntantllng teacli- 
»™. Thora la nlao advunced 
diploma work In npocinl 
auucatton and other lii-ncrvicr 
courae*. 


w.J h hVe*»» 

aim, 


v * n < . experlnnro 
nnnlltlcDtloiiN. 


dnt 

.'■It. 

aiul 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 
RELIGIOUS AND 
THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES 


°f f °r Hollp I cm ami 
m the nnihi suhjoi i 

pHMa tench" 

UTOX. 111 


. TEMPORARY 
LECTUERER II IN 
ENGUSH 


■IbL 

coijraea lnM?a B.^e" 


Italy _ 
subject 

auras* „ 

Hejeyunt tone 1 1 In 


i 


plain 
lonal 

iJPYBne toachinp exporfe°°' 
Primary schools Te aaup 
to temporary post* wifi 


ona year ,, rn . 

iSai™ 8 ' ,rom ,l1 September 


ixporlence 
" Bought. 
-WlM be 
* h ° f^at 


WStiTssta,,™ 


uoSrisih Sb r r, r a. 

rietalie of the pasta 


5»*We *t tbb.WaafeTi? mKrm" • 
* n 9 clinical 

ISiS w.VPK^K8F*::-J^r5‘ 


M-* 


'• University of Durham 

Departn^nt^Mod.rn 
^AnpUcatlona are iavlftd tar 

•LECTURESHIP in 
MODERN HISTORY 

•frore lat 
Candldstaa 
■*-' Inter- - 




--Jould have a 

■ 

»? c njfc 


University of 
Cambridge 
University Office : 
Vacancy 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER IN THE 
FACULTY OF 
DIVINITY 

UulverUty Lni-iurnr in 
tunch tho rullulun nncl lltm-i,. 
turn of tin, OI«l Tna tu ni ant und 
Ilia liiiKrtnatniiiantul nri-liul, 
and Hebrew un to llie M.IMiil 
atuudiiiHl, to hike tin uiijiolnt- 
niunt mi 1st Oeioiier 1I1H4 or 
un noon Mn poAelliln lliel-eiiflei-. 
Thu iiniioluiineut will lie n»i- 
three year*, with Ihe mm- 
nihility of rnniiiioliiiiiitiiit lo 
the ret I r litu mie. 

Thu iiennlmiiilile m-iiln of 
niipniiil. for nurmiim not 
iirdhinrlly renldeui In Oilienu, 
in £0,87n u yeur, i-lalnu bv 
nleyoii annual Increiuoiitn to 
CIA OB9. lliere In no iinnlii of 
He n (or UeiTurnr. 

Filrther Informal lun may lie 
ubtMlned from Ihe Sm-retury of 
the Aupuliitmuuia Committee 
for the T acuity of IHvinlly, the 
Divinity Bcliutil, sr Joim's 
utrent, Cnnibrldne Cut) ITW, 
to whom c unit Ida ten nhould 
nenrt ihelr appllcutloitn iteu 
copies), ulvliiu (letalln of 
ounllfiratlona, exiiorlaiire, 
npai-iric areas uf touchlun 
offered, and curriculum vitae, 
tugother with the name* nf not 
more than throe rnfareoe, so 
as to reach him by 23th April 


University of Durham 
SENIOR 

DEMONSTRATOR IN 
COMPUTING 

Application are Invited 
from uradualoa with relevant 
experience for appointment m 
Sonlur Demonstrator In Com- 
nut Inn In thn Department u( 
Miithcnintlcul Ki-lem cn for 
Ihrno years from lnt Octuher 
I9S4. The iiiuln duty will hr tu 
aantat svltli the tnutlilnu uf 
PANCAL pruuramiuliiil nml 
with thn supervision of practi- 
cal work for first your tiussen. 

_ Initial aulary In the mime 
CA.31 0— £fl,.TSO ll.it. oil 
Nailonnl Clrade 1 A or I n. plus 
niipnrnnnuntiiiii. 

Apiilinttlmtn 
iinmlua tt 


EDUCATIONSM-nag,, 


Paculiy or u. 


IS mplunl 

, thrno referees nhtiultl 

lie nent hy lftth Ai>HI IflH-t to 
the Heulatrar, Belem e Lnborn- 
torlen, Houlh Rond. Durham 
1)111 SLK, from whom ftirthi-r 
iiarilLiilnrs muy bn nlirnlneil. 

Ill 


University of Glasgow 

Computing Srrvlrr 

SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMER 

Ap|,l<rnll'ins nix Invited for 
a Systi-uis I'nnii-iiiiiiiiei- In the 
Mtiliifrtuiie st- 1 tlon id llic 
Unlvni sltv's Ciuiiinilliiu her- 
vlre. T lie work I eiiulres n kern 
liiterrsi III. mid nrelnrnhlv 
ruudniuen- 


expnrleine of. I 
inis nf Urn K'J, V 


VMi: oiieruilnn 


system , and will Involve hull 
duy-lo-iliiy 111^111x101111:1' mol 
ilevrlripiurnt 


luy-lo-diiy iiiHtiilniittiirn 

lung term . 

nrllvIlIrN. The rtOiuilnlnir 1,1 
vin. lie made on lirmli* 


A/C I rutle N *of (he onlh ms I 


will he 
I A/f irutie 11 a 
Ollier Related htuti an 
0W«l »„ . C7.J nil-K 11 . 

£1 1 . IfiO-Etq. 1U» Hint Une fur 

W.V" w ° r ,,u 


ruins. 

ftl.V 


April, 


Apidlrmtls vliiiuld ha lit ttm 
■tesslon uf a unod Honour* 
eorae lor «qutvitl*m) and 
111 ha expttrteil it, have, or tu 


be able to acquire, an |ll•llHmll 
kniiwledge of the VMK npur- 
atlna aymem. 

. Further particulars may he 
obtained from Ilia Academic 
reraonnel Offirn. University 
of (jlaaguw. Qluouw. OI2 
BQQ. where appllcatlona <8 
caplet,), giving (lie names and 
addresses of not more ihnu 
three rarorees. almiild be 
lodnqd . on or berorn a4ih 
April, 1084. 

PkttiWRl!™ R m 


University of Liverpool 

Ph.D. STUDENTSHIP 
IN PHYSICS 



*rch In electron 

aLEs saa 

pool and the Phyaieal Chedile- 
TVJ..._PF. par i n l? n t a* Jl>» 
aronlnaon, Tha 
K? Bn P ■* aunported 

S' nm *“ ,on nt 
European Comtnunjtlea- 


University of Oxford 


“Ss 

paan L 

from October In TBJe, 
« 'Into to be a^ fl ,fi '»i 

tull-Mnui and lh#uKj“ , i 

within th«P^3£SJlJjyi 
ubfm'nVtffromThVfcSl 

Jim Uuivarelty nlJH&B 1 

SvWr.'S'Si.US 

..mat be lodgad^Yffe 
IS/m"’" quota 

University of Wanld 
LECTURESHIP I 
OPERATIONAL 

research 

Application* tretnfuii 
a Lactureahlp in (3 
neaaardi in lh# sSaSl 
Industrial and BujtntuS, 
tea. Trie post la targfiih 
1 «* October. 1984. aSm 
should have axpariweiau 
within ore- 


candidate wUltaadiosxd 
graduate, graduate (ten 


ssesfasar 1 *** 

1 

and dove{op~-thi 


or OporaSoailRtur 
. — Quantitative Mithe** 
will be expectad to ana: 


MM. 


ex latino research _ 
public service OR. . 
t^e 4 Locturer .rate: 

range 

Further . _ 

application ronaa Irra 1 
Rnnlatrar, Unlvoralb qt »i 
wlt'li. Covanlry cyi U 
nuntlno Her. No. WA/IC.' 
Clostua data for rente 1 
illcnllona te JOdite 


IndRtei 

l»ij^ 9 

£7,V90^£m|«S n 
r particular* u - 
rarM 
Jnlvcn 
entry 
r. No. 
te for 




University of BradW 

FELLOW W 
THEATRE (FIXED 
TERM) 

Application! are t*£ 
from cnndltlata* with Py* 
slonal training and axe**? 
fnr a nna-year appoteteim 
Knlluw In Theatre bf} 
(min 1 Boptember, !■» 
L-«mjunrUon with ■ 
post In Mualc. th* ri0*« 
resiiiiiialble for 
thcBirital. activity *i»^f 5 

foateO 
W\ 

‘n* "in tlii ri|W»j 


{ Inff HUM 

hilvriralty. lor was? 
r o-u 11 
mat It 


anil student! 

ro-uiirrutTon 
tiillon* 
fur uriiMii 

fcesluinil .... 

i,ff era nil uppormnf 
auiinl rrnauve wo t_ 


jvttliln _tlie ronso 


.613 P.a 
•nrtlier 


iwihrtg, 2 

npplli'atlim pi 


1UR. 


University of \ 
St Andrewi : 

Department ofP»ri j 
Mat ha mad** { 

Appllcatlona era |nvll^*j 

TEMPORARY ( 
LECTURES^ 

in the DeparWg^^S^. - 
MattuwnatlcB. itujr.. 

October IBB4 w.j' ui* 1 ;. 

fflfaj er stsf frt: 

branch of ohrIY ** 1 


finlary al ignigia . 

within range 47.1 c 

par annum Pluc 

Further parU‘-u' a ^^§*i 
ubtoined from 
menu Offlear. T Su. .tr 


not later thin B .,1 




University ^ 

8oulhampW> 

• EXTERN l 

■rsar'SWffi^ 

a & ' 

tlon Borwlatef 



THKJI.MKS IlKillhK CniHAUrJNM'I'IM.I.MKN I 2.1..1.IH 
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Universities continued 


I iiU, riutina date « 


University of Warwick 

Department of Goclotnuy 

POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Franco-Brltlah Programme 

The B.S.R.C. has four to alx 
graduate atudentehipa for stu- 
dents intending 10 conduct a 
significant part of their 
research In Franco linked to a 
research team In the CNR.S. 

The Department of Sociol- 
ogy ut Warwick haa been 
awarded a grant to carry out a 
collaborative research pro- 

I iramma Into tha aoclal 
replications of unemployment 
n Coventry and Rouan. This 
programme will rncus on work 
attitude*, family and com- 
munity structure, ethnic rela- 
tions and political culture. It 
Intend* to apply for a graduate 
atudontahlp linked to this 
programme. 

Applicants ora welcome 
rrom different discipline*, but 
prospective student* should 
novo an academic background 
relevant to the programme 
and a knowledge or French. 

For further tlotnll* and an 
application form, please wrltn 
tu Tha Secretary fur Graduate 
Studies. Department of 
Sociology. University of War- 
wick, Coventry, CV4 ?AL. 
Closing dbte for applications 
Is 2nd April. 1984. Ill 


University of Oxford 

Delegacy of Local 
Examinations 

ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARIES/ 
ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY IN 
CHEMISTRY 

The Delegate* Invite 
appllcatlone from peraona 
with graduate qualiflcatlone 
In Chemistry for a poat which 
will be “ largely but not 
exclusively concerned with the 
Delegacy 'e GCB examinations 
at Ordinary and Advnnoed 
Levels, and with future exam- 
ination developments. Appli- 
cants must ba at least 24 years 
of age: teaching experience le 
desirable. 

. The poat will become avail- 
able In Autumn 1984. The 
level of the appointment 
(Assistant to the Secretaries 
or Assistant Secretary), end 

will be determined by the age, 
qualifications end experience 
of the successful applicant, 
who will be required to oolong 
to Uie University Superannua- 
tion Scheme. 

Full 
of eppl 
returns 


University of 
Cantorbiu*y 
New Zealand 

Department of Economic* 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP OR 
LECTURESHIP 

Applications era Invited 
from suitably qualified candi- 
dates with a good research 
record for a Senior Lecture- 
ship in the Department of Eco- 
nomic.* which readies under- 

S ireduate and graduate courses 
n Economics, Econometric* 
and Economic History. 

Tho salary ror Senior Lec- 
turers Is on a scale f ram 
NZS27.0B8 to SSO. 127 (bar». 
to S34.387 per annum and for 
lecturers I* on a scalo from 
NZ821.660 to S2S.684 per 
annum. 

Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
mav bo obtained from the 
A asocial ion of Common- 
wealth Universities (Apple), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WC1II OFF. 

Appllcatlone uloso with the 

iHt . . . ." 

rlvate Huii, 
Zeeland, 


RenlHtrar. University of Can- 
terbury, Pr 


IDT (Jill 3ft 1 _ 

Chris (church, Now 
on 23th May 1984. 


Hi 


University of London 

The London School of 

Economics and Political 
Sc la 1 ico 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

Applications are Invited for 
polntment from 1 October 
to a lactureahlp in Law. 

Appointment will be on the 
salary acate for lecturers or 
£7, 190-£14.12B per annum 
plus £1.186 per annum 
London Allowance. In assess- 
ing tha starting salary, consid- 
eration will be given to 
qualifications, age and 
experience. 

Application forma and fur- 
ther particulars are available, 
on receipt or a Stamped, 
addrossed envelope, from the 
Administrative Officer, Room 


.particulars, 
llcatton, whli 
ad by IHth t 


end » form 

. „ Which must be 

by Hith April, may 

be obtained rrom the Secre- 
tary Of Lqcal Examinations. 
Bwert Place, Summer-town, 
Oxford 0X2 7HZ (Tel: 54291 
Ext. 200). HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty or Arts 

CHAIR AND 
HEADSHIP OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


addrossed 

Admlntatr BlkVO UIIIMBl l JIUUin 
H 610, The London School of 
Economics, Houghton BtraBt, 
London WC9A 2AE. to whom 
completed application* should 
be returned by Tuesday, 8 
May IB84. HI 


The University of 
. . Manchester 

LECTURER AND 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Applications are Invited for 
those posts (tenable from 
October let, 1984 tram gradu- 
ates, professionally qualified 
accountants or parsons with 
relevant Industrial or com- 
mercial experience. No par- 
ticular specialisation te 
rcaulred and applicants with 
Interests in any of the follow- 
ing areas will be conelderadi 
financial accounting! managa- 
ment accounting) Information 
systems! finance) organisa- 
tional behaviour; taxation 1 
auditing. 

BaJary within renoei £7,100 
— £14.125 pa aocordlng to age, 

8 ual I Mentions and experience, 
uparannuatlon. 

Application forma (return- 
able by April 16th) and fur- 
ther Information from tho 
Registrar, 


Applications are Invited for 
Cnetr end Headship or tho 
of .Medieval - 


tho 

Department 
History which will 
vacant on 1 October 


Registrar, tu 


University. 
18 9PL. Quote 
Efi. HI 


bniuthe 

feasor 


retirement __ 
R. H. p. Davis, 


becor 
__ 1984 
of Pro- 


Salary In tha professorial 
range, with superannuation. 

. Further 

able from . 

tor, University of 
mlnghetn, PO Dox 
Birmingham Bip BTT to ... 
appllcauone (15 .copies! 


particulars avail- 
the. Vlce-Chnnoel- 

whom 


3 :t l984 ‘ H1 teaching Involves ol 


The University of 
Sydney 

SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
(FIXED TERM) 

n Department of Medicine 
(Cardiology) 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
e position of Chhpman Fel- 
d Senior Lecture 


Heriot-Watt University 

Department of Mathematics 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Invited for 
t aen- 

..JDl of 

atlos for the session 
Undergraduate 
for 
nd 

an 

von tag 0 to 'hnva ’ research 
ntareeta aimiiar to those 
ilready existing In the 
Deportment. 


Appltoeaona are Invited 
a lectureship, possibly at 1 
lor level, In the Departmor 


teaching Involves 0 1 esse a t 
mathematic*, engineering at 
science students. It will be 1 

inti 


Salary will, 
r acale 


)0— £14, ___ 

1 case of a 
the 


{EM&m 

be qui 


. Applicants should 
ed Clinical cardiolo- 
ln car- 







Sf JS* ; &L2. 'Mrtfier, nr?: 


Senior ‘L 

" S5 Vnf 


loading 


^ee- 

P o? 




revlgw: ■- fhe 

feaerves. the right not' to 


•ntwlll be for 


of renewel 

^sswas 


turer *c*l* 

per annum (or in tho 1 . .. 

range 1 * 
per annum). 

Application forma and fur- 
ther particulars bre obtslnnbto 
from the Staff Officer. Charn- 
ber« Street, Edinburgh EH1 
1HX. quoting reference num- 
ber 84/84. to whom completed 

faVp h r?l“ , ?9§3. r * tUrn0d ^ 


The University of 
- Manchester .. 

LECTURERS IN 
: GERMAN 


^pp^uon^ touted for 

appointment or J>r j Raymond 
■ ta the 

1 the to 
ive end 


urneaa to the (S*lr'Sf l O«^ 
ialr of fiiff 

waatii 



University of Hong 
Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICS 

AupIKdIIuii* arr Invited for 
n LprlurnslilU III i'h>fcli s. 
AunlUaiitv >hu<il>) have PhD 
deuri'i.. in I'liyshi. mid be 
carrying out artivp 1 ,-saurcli in 
n Hold nf physic* related tu 
existing departmental liner- 
rfils. I*i i.fureitcc will bo (liven 
In 1 andlilatb* with reieiri li 
rxpni Innco In llioorntlral or 
expprlmenlal solid state 
plivelre. 

Annual sulorv > superannu 
able 1 I* on an 11 -point scale: 
MKS13S.780 - IlK 1227, 100 
<£l 1,910— £19.921 approx.) 
iRturllnq equlvalant as nl 
March 2nd. 1984). Biartlng 
salary will depend on 
qualifications and expcrU-nco. 

At currant rate*, salaries 
tux will not exceed 15% 
(expected to Increase to 17 » 

nf arose Income. Housing ben- 
efits nt a radio! of 714% of 
salary, children's education 
allowances, leave and mndlcal 
benefits nre prrtvIUcil. 

furihbr partlculani and 
uiipllratlnn forms may be 
obtained rrom the Secretary 
Oenorol. Association of Com- 
mon wealth Universities 

(Apple), 36 Oordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF. or from 
Uie Appointments Unit. Sec- 
retary's orflco, University of 
Hona Kang, Ilona Kong. 

Closing date: 27th April 
1984. Ill 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Department of Fisheries 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 
(FISHING GEAR 
TECHNOLOGY) 

Applications ore invited for 
tha above position in tha 
Department of Ftahorlsa. 

Applicants must have a PhD 
in FlBharlaa or related disci- 
plines or an MSc In Fisheries 
Technology, or a first degree 
with considerable post- 

B m dilute experience In Fishing 
fethods, Fishing Dear Tech- 
nology and related rieida. 
Preference, will be qlvan to 
candid atesVvIth both leaching 
and research experience In 
these fields. 

The Department off era a 
four-year courea landing to 
the degree of BSo — Fisheries, 
It baa sight academic staff and 
about 60 students. Depart- 
mental facilities In Fishing 
osar Technology Include an 
adequately equipped gear 


room, a 45 ft fisheries training 
vessel and several smaller 
craft*. 

Tha appoints* Will ba 
responsible for tna teaching 
and research laadBrshlp of the 
stream of Pishing Oaar Tech- 
In the Department. He 


n °«. 

iectai Flsherias Osar Assign 


should be ramillar with moat 
aspects of the following aub- 


In I till contract period 
approximately .three 
«•, -itlier benaflta Include a 
»tulty or 24 tax a doc 9 % , 

polntment and rapatriatlon 
ran. leave fares for tha staff 


and Development. Fishing 
Dear Application, Plahlng 
Vessel Operation, Marina 
Machinery Syatsma and, 
desirably, flume tank design 
and operation, 

The appointment I* 
^ggacted to commence 1 July 

8a) ary; Lecturer K16.B20 — 
K18.670 per annum. Senior 
Lecturer Kao, 520 par annum 
(Kl ”• £0.7849 approx.). 

Laval of appointment will 
depend upon quail Mentions 
and experience. 

The Initial contract period 
la for app 
years, Other 
gratuity 
appoint 

farsa. It .. 

member and family after 18 
months of service, aauilng-tn 
end aettllng-qiit allowances, 
six weeks paid leave per year, 
education fores and assistance 
towards school fees, free 
housing. Salary protection 
Plan and medical benorit 
schemes ora available. 

Data lied appllcatlona (two 
copies). with . .curriculum 
vitae, together with the names 
■nd addresses of thraa. rat 
areas and indicating earliest 
availability to take up 
appointment, . should be 
received byr Tha Registrar, 
Papua New Ouluqs University 
of Technology, Private Mall 
Bag, Laa, Papua Naw Guinea, 
by 13 April 1984. 

send one copy to A&aoclatioi, 
of , Commonwealth Unlvor- 

f 6 ci§ 0 S 0 p" 

rrom whom further aanaral 
Information may ba obtain^. 



Appointment will ba on. the 
.salary scale for lecturers of 
£7,190 — xi 4, 125 par annum 
. plus ...£lil8« P*r_ 


■ps 

log 


annum 


rido rt Allowance. In assass- 
Uit aiartlng salary, conltd- 


1.' RUMlMtldiii , 
l axparlenca 


B0I 




. ApipllcaUpn form* and 
■ ther pkrttcillara era avails ... 
on . receipt of a stamped, 

"#k 

8S 


r L«'«. an 2 
chodl of 

ft 


UniverHity of 
Ncwcaxtle Upon Tyno 

IJi-p.irtni'-iit u| t;iinniiiel 

tiidlnf-rliio 

LECTURER 

Apj«l I' nllolia am InvltmJ fnr 
n Ln« turoslilp In tlm D-rurl- 
inxnt ttf Chnnilral Enuhiei-riun 
in He arvai nf or or cos control 
oilil mudelUliq. Applicants 
Lhcmld have a gned lioiioura 

rif-uree and posiomduuie 
quullflcHtlona. Experience: 
with Industry la essential. 
Preferemo will bn utveu ta 
applicants below tlic age of 35 
years. 

Salary will be at on appro- 
priate point on tha Lecturers' 
stall:. £7,1 90— £1 4. 125 per 
annum, according to ao«. 
qualifications and experience. 

Further p/irlUulara mav bn 
obtained from the Senior 
Assistant Registrar (F.sluh- 
llshments). (F.P. I. The 
Unlveraliy. A Kanalnoton Ter- 
raco, Newcastle upon Type 
NE1 7RU. with whom applica- 
tions (3 copies). togather with 
the name's and addresses of 
throo relcrae* nhould bn 
ludned not later thun 4th May. 
1984. Fleaae quoin rnfnrunrie 
THES. HI 


University of Warwick 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
EDUCATION 

Applications are invltod for 
■oils or Lecturer lu 
.Ion tenahln from Or tu- 
ber 1984. Tha successful 


two 

Edura 1 


_ r .j>l1cantB will teach proiu- 
■lonal courses far proapactivs 
primary touch or*, onn with ail 
emphasis on children wlili 
sporlal educational needs, tho 
other on nducatlonal psychol- 
ogy, but appllcatlona ore wel- 
come from candidates with 
further spoclaltst Intorasta. 

Salnry on tho 
scale: £T. I BO— £ J 4,18 


Lecturar 
!S p.a. 


Further 


t iartlculara 
orma 


and 

from the 
of War- 


application . 

Regia tror. University of War 
wick, Coventry CV4 7AL 
quotina Ror. No: 3B/A/84/L- 

Cloaina data for receipt of 
agglj cations: 13th Aprll^ 


The University of New 
South Wales 
Canberra, Australia 

Pnculty of Military studios 

PROFESSOR OF 
GOVERNMENT 

The University has a Fac- 
ulty or Military Studies at tha 
Royal Military College. Dun- 
troon. ACT, and haa entered 
Into an agreement with tha 
Comiiicmwantth or Australia 
to establish and maintain a 
college of the University 
within the ambit of the Aus- 
tralian Dgrance Force A on fl- 
amy- Start of the Faculty will 
tranarar to tha Uni varsity Col- 
lege whan tlta Academy com- 
mences to operate in 1986. 

Undergraduate courses In 
tha Faculty lead to tha award 
by the Univarglty. of pass and 
honours degrees In Art*. Scl- 
onca and Enalneorlna. There 
era opportunitlos in all 
departments ror postgraduate 
students to work towadn 
higher deforces of tha VaLvor- 


higher deforesa or tha Univer- 
sity, Undergraduate and Post- 

S rnduBta proprama In Arts. 

clenco and Enatnaarlng will 
continue within the Unlvpralty 
Coilaga altar tha establish- 
ment of tna Academy. 

Applications for qpmtnt- 
»nt to trie Chair or Govern- 
»nt pr a Invited from paraona 

a. The 


mentor , 

lth high ajgdomlD qua 


tjona in 
Chair v 
the. retire me 


leal a dance. 


n poll ... 

will become vacant on 
_ - Jtlremont of Profeagor 

B. D. Reddle In August 1984. 

Information about the 
appointment may ba obtained 
from tha Doan of the Faculty, 
Profaaaor O. V. H. VVItaon, 
Faculty of Military Studies, 
Duntroon, Canberra, Ad. 
Auatralla 2600. 

Salary: AS48.997 ‘ ’ per 

annum . 

Bubteot to ooneenc by tha 
Uni varsity, professors mav 

H i dor take a limited amount e* 
ghar consultative work. 

The Unlvsrslty resorvaa the 
fright td fill any chair by 
Invitation. 



>1ICB 

General, Aaaa- 

, Comraoliwsplth 


Apr: 


“iriK?."” 


close 30th 


University of London 

The London fldtoot of 
Eoonomloa ana Political 
Selene* 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Equality . of employment 
jspportunity In University pel- 


The Queen’s University 
Belfast 

Department of Town and 
Country Planning 

.RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 



eighteen 
fldlng InSueriry 


UW 

It econo 
lance In some 
or tha con- 
woul^baan 


un to 

£8,832 par annum., initial 

assitar'SBi'^jr #as 

. ntencement By agreenient.' ‘ 


be 

•jKSpspwi^nidP' 

. Applications. 1 giving .tdjl 
lurrtculum • vlbae and-; -Uie 
itantea and — " — 

refer aeastn 
Peraorinal 
Quo on 'a Unlvei 

Sucusr 

(n*He quote 


' r.V,' ' ■ 



The Univerelty of 

lA’t'd H 

bdionl *ir (jrutirnphv 

LECTURER 

Apr'IlciilbM arc Invited fur 
llu 1 uhovc pr.ti available fur u 
rixn.l period of thrnn years 
toinniRiiririD 1 September 

1984. ftafarn nee will b« given 
Id cantllilate* who are ablv in 
domoiistratr n substantial 
commitment to Isuchlng and 
reaearrh lo nr nr nod with Latin 
Anisrlra. 

Salary nn the sciile for Lrc- 
turer* (£7.190 - £14.125, 

according to ape. quell! Ita- 
lians and experU-nrn. 

Application forms nnd fur- 
ihor particular* may be 
obtained front tlie Registrar, 
The University. Leeds LSd 
8JT. quoting reference no. 
32/17. Closing data for 
applications 13 April 1984. 


Univereity of St 
Andrews 

Department of Mediaeval 
History 

Appllcatlona are Invltod for 
n 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

(Part-Tlinirt 

Tonal, l o ror one year In the 
first Irtfllnncn from ' 



1084. 


1*1 Sa|l- 
Teaclilna 


Plus 


raquirnrl at honours level in 
period 400-1000 An. 

Rnlary within range £4,314 
10^^9,118 per annum. 

Further particulars may bo 
obtained from thn Establish- 
manta Officer, The Unlvnr- 
slty. College Ohio, SI 
AnarBWS, Fire KYI 6 0AJ, to 
whom appllcatlona (two cop- 
ies preforably In typescript! 
with the names of thraa refer- 
ees should bo sent to arrlva 
not latar than 12 th April 
1984. HI 


University of Oxford 

PROFESSORSHIP OF 
THE ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 

Tlta electors intend to pro- 
ceed to an olactlon ta the 
Professorship or the Archae- 
ology of tha Raman Empire 
which Is currently vacant. The 
stipend or the proreaaor Is at 
praaent £19.880 par annum. 

Applications (nine copies, 
or ono from overseas), naming 
thraa refer*** but without 
taatlmonlaia. should be 

S vad iiot latar than 8 May 
ta Raglau-ar, University 

»o 

ot,..,SSd. partJC “ ,,H " h - 


Copy for 

Classified 
[Advertisement! 

in the 
THES 

should 
arrive not 
later than 
|10am Monday 

preceeding 



Fellows 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS' TRUST 
FOR EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
(CATER) FELLOWSHIP 

A Fellowship Is offered for the academic year 
1 984/5 to support full-time higher degree study 
In Accounting at a British University as a 
prelude to a teaching career in higher 
education. Open to members of tne Institute of 
Chartered Accountants In England and Wales 
with tit least twelve months' post-qualifying 
experience who have obtained conditional 
acceptance for an appropriate one-year higher: 
degree course. 

Value £9 ( 000p.a. 4 application form from; ’ ■ • • 
Mr M. J. Bflmrher, ICAEW, 

399 Silbury Boulevard, 

Wltart Gate East 

Central Milton Keynes MK9 2HL. 


Closing date for applications 
21st May, 1984. 


iv**M 


University of Oxford 
■. Keble College 

ROLLS-ROYCE 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Tha Collage p 1*0 pole* to 
.appoint a Junior Researati 
Fallow in Engineering Sclonca 
for throo year* from October 
; 1084, or as. goon as posalbla 
tJioraaftor, In a /iald of Inter- 
, eat to Italls-ftoyoo Led. Thera 
..era At prasent aotfvq research 
. proarammaa in Oxford on the 
fluid dynamics and thumo- 
4 dynamics of turbomactiin 
•.and. • aaaod 

biatrumanta I Ion. 


University of Oxford 
. Keble College ■ 

EPA JUNIOR 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP v . 

w c 5 w :3?taBrs?a?f«i3 




. Candidates should be In the 
bob range 124-30 and hold a 

'Mg gjS'wi W&u aSr. 

plus addiUonal-odnefitg- .. 

IrtLor'! data(l4’ ' knayV 'be' 




















Polytechnics 


m >•* 

; /im:. 

i-lr's- • i- 


i4' 


Applications are Invited (or the following pasts In 
(he Department of Physiotherapy: 


Salary: E8,313-£1 3,125 
Post Ref: 8415 


LECTURER 'A' IN 
PHYSIOTHERAPY 


(Permanent Contract] 


Tfia successful applicant w 2 l be concerned with tha 
teaching and development of Applied Physics, 
Bio mechanics and Physiotherapy Studies In the 
BSc degree course In Physiotherapy. 


Past Ref: 84/6 


LECTURER A' 

IN PHYSIOTHERAPY 


(One Year Contract) 


Tha successful applicant will be concerned whh the 
leaching end development of physiotherapy studies 
In iha BSc degree course In Physiotherapy. 


Application forms and further particulars are 
fn l5£®. frorn l * ,a 8 ®cretary and Treasurer 
(Staffing), at tha address or telephone number 
below, 


Thoctostog data for applications ts 
Monday, 16th Apr# 1984 


THE 

QUEENS COLLEGE 
GLASGOW m 

1 Park Drive, Glasgow. G3 8LP 

lA Scottish Central Institution.^®^ J 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
AND SCIENCE 


Department of Mechanical and 

Production Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER 

School of Complementary Studies 

yiSSSsSSsa 


Me! In SSrSe!' y r t ^..V ,ach Genaral a ^ Communication 
^m [r^i F^ninL E £S° « oalB In Mechanical and 

S3S5 .£« “ 6qulVI " en, ”" d 


SENIOR LECTURER 

In Plant Engineering and 


To ,.« ure oT&uSte^L lnfi ^ fl a, 
a major option and to aaalat In tha teaching of^herSwSjW 


^ CwtiflM to ^mSlO§6 wTbSSi! 

■ - :T^K3BSg5WaS3».^a^'^^ ■ ■■■ 

““T SwlB1 ' : : ; £7216^11,668 P.a 

, • :••• , Senior Lecturer £l0.683-£l2,662p:a. 

' ' Annlin tl J ^ Posts prbS&J 1 ?^ W *'** 

■ ■h3T^^sMr- saray 


Faculty of Business 
and Management 


AppllcallonBare Invited for the following posts: 


Principal Lecturer 


(three posts) 


School of Administrative Studies : (Ref. AA/1 09) 

Course Leader designate for proposed BA (Hons) course in 
Business Administration. 


8thool of Law: (Ref. AA/1 1 0) 

Principal Lecturer in Law with responsibility for short 
courses and Continuing Professional Education 
developments. 


8chool of Management 8dence8 : (Ref. AA/1 1 1 ) 
Principal Lecturer In Business Information Technology. 


Lecturer If/Senior 


Lecturer 


(three posts) 


School of Organisation Studies: (Ref. AA/1 12) 

Lecturer 11 or Senior Lecturer In Organisational Behaviour. 


School of Administrative Studies: (Ref. AA/ 1 13 ) 

Lecturer II orSenior Lecturer In Secretarial/Administrative 
studies. 


8chool of Law: (Ref. AA/1 14) 
Lecturer II or Senior Lecturer In Law. 


Salary Scales: PL £12,619to £13,938 (Bar) to £15,744 
SL £10, 683 to £12,552 (Bar) to £13.443 
Ul £7,21 5 to £11,688 


Application forma and i 

further details obtainable 
from the Personnel Office, i 
Preston Polytechnic, 
Corporation Street, Preston 
PP1 2TQ, quoting 
appropriate reference. t 

Closing Date for receipt of 
completed applications 19th 
April, 1984. 

(14383) 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Post Ref: 84/2 


LECTURER A’ 


IN TEXTILE SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


£8,31 3-£1 3,1 2S 

SSff-waflfsat 

»“ ss&xrjtejsr* 

Further details and application forma are 

fsffiS Mh 890 ^, *u d Tre «8urer 

Slow" 8 * **' he addrfl8B or to,e Pfiorte number 


ITOi Aprtt^jM? tor appi,M " 0,la la Monday 


THE 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE 


• . . .. Tel: 041*334 8J4{. 

A Scottish Central Institution. 





m 


\ , j • - •• ■■ 

..y iOutpEp college of : 

******* ^ r \ . - * . ' ' 4 


o=Da& u l C0UEQE 0F TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL A INDUSTRIAL 


•m 

fe/vi^ V 

felitv-!: 


Lectureship In psychology 


life 




$®«OR .LECTURESHIP 
_ L IN DYNAMICS 




AS!? J|L I7 ^ c,1BnJca3 




Wmmm m 

mmm in j 1.11 ,rn t - 4 " 1 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLER 


2 PRINCIPAL LECTURERS 

Salary: £1 2,51 8~£1 5,744 


7 SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS II 

Salary: £7,21S-£13,443 


2 RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


Salary: £7, 215-El 1,663 
(lovol ol anpointmoiii nrirt sinning anlmy dependent uoon^^ 
and expe/fonco. A Nntlonnl ralixy nwnrd i B BnllcIpHAjJSf 


IN THE 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION ENGINKm* 
AND DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 4 ELECT® 
ENGINEERING 

Required to Join n lively mullldisclplliinry group Invoked ft 


(l) SfSfSfSSSS"- " » “5 We 

(III uwwnrr.h nnri pnnonlini.ru ... 


cor S l, !L n,,c y a wide range of icftta. 

datalted by the subject areas given below. u 


Applicants should hold a first degree In engineering or reialtifa*. 
together with relevant Industrial, teaching wiSSch wpefi* 


Lectureships In: 

Digital Control 
Compulor Aided Digital 
Systems Design 
Computer Vision Systems 
Satellite Communications 
Digital Communications 


Software Engineering 


ArtlflcHar Intelligence tn 
Engineering 

Computer Graphics and bn 
Processing 


Research Asslstantshlps In: i 

Software Deaton Tools 
Active Tactile sensors 

Application forms to be returned by Friday 6th April, 1084 can baettn 
together with further particulars, from ihe Personnel Office, PMsoifiP/ 
BAA. Tel: Plymouth (0752) 264839. F ^ 


Flymouth 
Polytechnic 


-x: x: ^ <i>ma 


©Sheffield City Polytechnic 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENT 


Applications aro invitori lor tho following four head of 
Depart mont Posts. 


APPLIED PHYSICS 

ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS AND CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 


HEALTH STUDIES 

MECHANICAL AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 


Salary Scalo: Burnham HOD Grade VI 
Currently £18,032- £18,327. 


Applicants should have appropriate academic ind 
professional qualifications, and substantial expseetiMi 1 
their area of study. 

Application forma and further details ars swlWb 
from the Paraonnal Officer, Sheffield wf 
Polytechnic, Halfords House, Fltralan 
Sheffield SI 2BB, or by telephoning 0742 2w> 
Extension 2387. 


< Completed forms should be returnod by 27 ApiH 1^' 


Sheffield City Polvtechnlc Is an 
Equal Opportunities Employer 


TeeMide Polytechnic 
^ We are anjEqual 


Opportunity Employed 

•^■srjBaaar—.'™ 


TOMPORABY 
APPMNTMENT (2 
YEARS) — 
JH?PIUBER U IN 


Polytechnic of 

lx)ndo n . -j 

Faculty ut La**?.'', 




Faculty u . - — 

LECTUBSf 

mENIOffU 

... 


research 


,A_5* n *R° ,, ®rY vaeai 


ovarseaa aero 
. Wfinnncnt poi 


wy. for a 
Summer 
>wina to 

It or the 
or. 


wen 

■EBBSBsSSsE 


teaching o f Qw n? psK 
econlraica on ™ d»S- 

SJM 

Uu aedlori. ..d.. 


,tl > WDirtiiicsT 


<«8r«# arm ®. 


JSHIMH 

vice r * n ° 0 r ■• r " 

irSutad^u ( . “wl 


the aertlort. „>»». 

of competon«J"s«Sf3*i 
wrllton ChlnM% pUOjU 

are wn^fKl 1 of <****. 
Ifie later augw w 
rouraaa- ••• " 


cot****. r. : 

ss ' 

qualifications- • -if ‘ 
v on 


'’Mud 


mm 
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TIIK1 IMKS IIIGHKK hDUCA'I ION SUI'PI.LMKVI 


Polytechnics continued 

/SNQRn STAFFORDSHIRE POLYTECHNIC^ 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR AND DEAN 
OF FACULTY OF ART & DESIGN 

Salary scale In accordance with Burnham Group 10 Vice Principal. 
Applications are invited for the above post, duties to commence as 
soon as possible. 

Application forms and further particulars obtainable from The 
Personnel Officer, North Staffordshire Polytechnic, College Road, 
Stoke-on-Trent ST4 2DE. Tel: (0782) 45531, Ext. 297. 

Closing date for completed applications - 1 3th April, 1 984. <i44M) 


am. 


Lecturer II 
in Marketing 

£7 ( 215-£1 1,568 (Pay 
award pending) 
Normally with 
further 

advancement to 
£13/443 

Required to teach upon a 
variety of courses In 
Marketl ng. Applicants must 
have appropriate academic 
qualification! and industrial 
experience. Ability to offer 
marketing research would be 
Bn advantage. 

Lecturer 11 / 
Senior 
Lecturer in 
Geophysics 

£7,2 15-£1 3,443 (Pay 
award pending) 

(Level of appointment end 
starting salary dependent 
upon qualifications and 
exporlence) 

To leach on honours 
undergraduate courses in 
geology and Initiate 
researort. Candidates should 
have a strong geological 
background with either a 
proven record of research or 
Industrial experience In 
subsurface geophysical 
techniques. A willingness to 
Integrate baalc computing 
and numerical skills Into 
geology teaching would be 
an advantage. 

Application (arms, to be 
returned by Friday 13th 
April, 1984, can be obtained 
with furt her pa rtlcu lire from 
the Personnel Officer, 
Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake 
Clrous, Plymouth PU BAA. 
Tel: Plymouth (0762)284699. 

(1440B) 




SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS ' 

AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

LECTURER II 

SENIOR LECTURER IN MARKETING 

Will join a I asm who aro raiponilble lor loachlng Maikeilrtg on diploma, de- 
gree and post-graduate coureoe in Builneu end ManaoemoM. 

Should be able to domontirato s high level of appreciation of the theoretical 
end practical eapecia ot Marketing and to show an active Interoei In roiearch 
and/or consultancy. They should normally have a good Rnt degreo, and a 
relevant post-graduate qualification. 

An Interest In the Marketing ol Services or in Buyer Behaviour would ba con- 
aide red ad vamegaouS although not essential. 

Salary tala C7.21 &-£1 1 .688 or Cl 0,883-C 13.662 (Bar). 




Tel: 0742 20*11, Ext 23*7. Closing dale: 6th April. 

Sirnffiahi CHyPotyiachntckan equal Opportunities Employsr. 


Ileer. (Dept THEM, 
Bhimafd 81 2BB. 


pel 



Plymouth 

PolytBchnic 


ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR 

Applications for this senior administrative post are invited 
from candidates with a degree or equivalent qualification 
who have significant experience in the management of 
higher education and who are keen to play a key role in the 
development of the Polytechnic in the critical years ahead. 
Salary In the range (under review) £15,159 to £16,839 
Inclusive of London Allowance. 

Application forms and further particulars from the 
Personnel Officer, Polytechnic of Central London, 300 
Regent Street, London W1R 8AL, to whom 
applications should be submitted by 12th April 19B4. 


I In’ Polytechnic n' (>>nt»,il I kihIoii 




Colleges of Further Education 


Inner London 

SI“Cl Education Authority 


PRINCIPAL 

HACKNEY COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited for the post of Principal at Hacknay 
College to commence on the 1st September 1984, or as soon 
aspouelble. - 

The Collage is organised In eight departments:— Building; 
Business Studies; Continuing Education; Electrical 
Engineering; Engineering Processes; General & Community 
Studies: Mathematics & Science; Mechanical Engineering. 

Premises are located on ten college sites In the London 
Boroughs of. Hackney and Tower Hamlets, with headquarters 
In Mare Street, Hackney, E8. 

Applicants should be. well qualified academically, possess s 
sound knowledge of Further and Higher Education, together 
with teaching and Bdmlnlstrath/e experience et a senior level 
find relevant experience In Industry or Commerce. 

Under the provisions of the Burnham (Further Education) 
Report, the College Is in Group 7 and the salary for the post of 
Principal to £22,906 plus £987 London Allowance. * V 

Further Information and application forms (to be returned by 
13 Apr# 1984) may be obtained from the Education Officer 
(EO/FHE 41 Inner London Education Authority, Boom 267a, 
The County Had, (.ondan SE1 7PB. • 

'!• ' *»»-•-• ' . 

<ILEA te an equal opportyrpties employer - 1 - C fUieai 
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Durham County 
'j Council •• 

New .College Durham 

PRINCIPAL; 

LEONARDO. 

BE WSHER, Acad. Dip. 
Ed. (Lond.), BSc. 
(Boon.), MA, FRSA. 

Faculty of Education 


I BM 



LIT Salary Seal a: £7.970- 

£ 11 , 868 pef. annum. 



ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTRY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE in conjunction 
with the Home Of lice 

H.M; PRISON PARKHURST 

Deputy Education 
Officer 

Applicaiionsare invited for ihe full-time posi of Deputy 
Education Officer at this mp security establishment for long- 
term mule prisoners. 

Applicants should be experienced, qualified teachers able la 
take over the organisation of Mathematics leaching in the 
general education programme to which the depart me m 
operates. FF. and/or AE experience will be an added 
advantage. Duties will include admin isirai ion and 
supervision of classes and teachers as well os a personal 
leaching commitment. Candidates must be prepared to 
undertake two evening duties each week with time ofMn lieu. 

Salary: L II (£72 13-£ 1 1, 568). 

Application forms nod further details can be obtained from the 
County Education Officer, County Hall, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, PO30 lUI), to whom completed forms should be 
relumed by I3lb April, 1984. 


isleof Wight 

County Council 


FURTHER EDUCATION 8TAFF COLLEGE 
COOMBE LODGE, BLAGDON, BRISTOL BS18 8RG 


Owing 

Body invite applications for the post of 

DIRECTOR 

The purpose of the Staff College is to Improve the 
effectiveness and management of colleges of Further 
and Higher Education. It sen/es Local Authorities and 
colleges throughout the U.K. 

The Director Is responsible tor the leadership and 
development ol the Staff College's activities 
Salary: Negotiable Within the range £25,000- 
£27,500. 

Further particulars from the Registrar and Clerk to the 
Governors. 

Previous applicants who wish to re-apply should 
Inform the Registrar and Clerk to the . Governors 
before the closing date for applications - Friday 13 
April 1984. (1438*) 


RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

to the retirement of the Director the Governing 


STGC03CS COLLEGE. HAMPSTEAD. 

HEAD TEACHER OF BUSINESS STUDIES SUBJECTS 

Apptlcadoos are Invited fax the nut of Head Teacher of Builneu 
Studire Subject!. 

The pawn appointed will be expected to leach unit of the following 
■ object* _ 

Economics - Accounting 
Management - Law 
Communications 

Additional respon*lbmde» Include the edartnlUrallon of ibo Dusben 
Studies Ooune, ibo Business Studies element within our Secretarial 
Courses end the leadership of a small team of pert-time torture n. 
Flew apply tax Min T. A. Humphreyfi Head aflYalahii, St.Cedric’i 
Griksi, ZAsktnright Road, Load on NW3 6AO Tel: 01-03 *831 

( 14 m) 


Connaught Collage 

LECTURER TO 
TEACH COMPUTER 
• . STUDIES 

K b Direct ora of Connaught 
an rnnulre an innovntlvn 
and competent Lecturer to 
touch Computer Studlen to 
advanced levul. 

• Tha person appoint act will 
be required toi 

1. Manage n 10 station BBC 
econet, 

?. Actively provide support 
for colleeguea Uirouqll various 
Ulaclpllnaa in. tha nAda of IT. 

S. Undertake reaearcti and 
development. 

4. Negotiate their own aalery 
.and content time. 


: Isle bf Wight County 
Council 

Iele of Wight College of 
Arte ana Technology 
Medina Way 
Newport, IW POSO 6TA 

Department .of Buainaee and 
General stadias 


Required .In 
1884. 


September 


LECTURER GRADE I 
TO TEACH ^OFFICE 
MACHINERY. 
TEEUNE, WORD 
PROCESSING AIH> 
SOME TYPEWRITING 


A teaching Qualification or 
dealrabf ’ e *P Br * Bnca . la 

The appointment will be far . 
one year In the first Inatanna. 

Application forma and fur« 1 

SSK, ‘ 

Uvo O/rioer at the Col I ape to - 
vylipm com.pl atrt a fordie 

endtild be returned ' Tiy 

Wednesday. *th April 1884, 

^ t.i i.iw V‘ ' ■* li 1 



Candidates are aleo Invited 
to submit a disc of uialr arlgl> 
net work. 

. Interviews will take place 

im ja e r..r w,kond H°f 


Personal 


Research and 
Studentships 


University of Surrey 

Department of 
Educational Studies 

RESEARCH 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Thn Do part men i haa a 
•irony tradition of research 
and development work aimed 
at Improving teaching and 
learning In nlgtier. further, 
adult, continuing education, 
in Youth and Community. In 
■choula, and In Computer 
Aailatrd Learning. It provides 
a programme of formal 
research training (or lie post- 
graduate studants and has a 
gnod higher dogrea comple- 
tion record. 

Individuate holding. or 
expecting la hold, a First or 
Upper Second Ones Honours 
or Masters, pogree, and who 
have a dnap mtsrosi In educa- 
tion, are Invited la send ua a 
c.v. and mention any areas of. 
■ ncrlflc Interest. We propose 
to interview potential candl- 
^gtns on Frlduy, 13 April 


Tlio Department currently 
lisa n number of students 
financed by the Economic and 
Social Research Council 
<E8nC) atudentahlpa. The 
D&parlment M koon to support 
suitable appltratlnns for 
"Open Campalltlan Awards, 
which art /or candidates who 
must ba ordinarily resident In 
□real Britain, and are lor two 
years, but may be extended to 
three yeere, end are currently 
of £2,430 per annum. Thla 
may be increased through 
allowance Tor older students, 
dependants and experience. 

Successful candidates will 
ba required to register (or 
M.PhlL/Ph.D. C.v. by 
Wednesday 3 April 19B4 to 
Miss D. Gray (MHI. Depart- 
ment of Educational Studies. 
University _ Of Surrey, 
Guildford, OU2 3X11, from 
Whom funner particulars can 

S o obtained. Tel: Guildford 
71281. Bat. A1B. Hll 


Medical Research 
Council 

Medical Sociology Unit 
(GJqflgow; 

SOCIAL SCIENTIST/ 
SOCIAL 
STATISTICIAN 



Durham University , 

Department of Geography 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN . 
REMOTE SENSING 



■K.iimri », 1 


t ft t'M.t <i 1 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLQr 


Research & 

Studentships 

continued 


Cheimer Institute of 
Higher Education 
Ebbqx County Council 

Education Research Centre! 

Sawyer* Hall Lane, 
Brentwood 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Required as Boon u pos- 
sible for ■ full-time two-year 
fixed-term appointment. The 
successful candidate will be a 
mem her of a email team 
undertaking a British Library 
funded evaluation Of the Essex 
Secondary School Library 
Project. Applicants should 
have a good honours degree In 
Education or e relevant Social 
Science, end an Interest in 
Interpretive methodologies or 
evaluation. Experience of sim- 
ilar research would be an 
advantage. Own car a 
necessity. 

Salary: £3.-eft2-£6.37n + 
£33(1 London Weighting per 
annum. 

Application rorms and fur- 
ther details available from the 
Principal Administrative 
Officer. Cheimer Institute of 
Higher Education, Victoria 
Road South, Chelmsford CM1 
ILL, to whom applications 
should be returned by nth 
April 1984. Telephone 0243 
334491 Est. 247. H1X 


University of Durham 

Department of Oeography 
Applications are Invited for 

NERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

(Supervised by Dr R. Harris 
and tenable far three years 
from 1st October 1984) on 
"Radar remote sensing of 
aaml-arld terrain 1 ' involving 
analysis or Sensat and SIR-A 
radar Imagery or eastern 
Tunisia. 

Prospective applicants 
should hold nr expect to hold a 

8 ood honours dagrso In 
leofjraphy or a relevant sci- 
ence subject. 

Further particulars are 
available* from the Admin- 
istrative Assistant, Depart- 
ment of Geography, Science 
Laboratories. South Hoed. 
Durham PHI 3LE. HI I 

University of Sheffield 
Japan Foundation 
Endowment Committee 

GRANTS FOR 
TEACHING AND 
RESEARCH 

The annual Incama front a 
donation made by the Japan 
Foundation Is available for 
disbursement by the commit- 
tee estebllehed under the aus- 
pice* or the uac for the 
promotion of Japanese Stu- 
dies in universities in the UK. 

Further particulars and 
application forma are obtain 
able from the Secretary of the 
Committee, c/o the University 
or Stierrieid, Sheffield BIO 
3TN. to whom applications 
should be unt by 14 May 
1BB4. Quota Ref: R33/DL 
HU 


Administration 



London 
Business 
School 

FINANCE OFFICER 

The London Business School, having already 
established Itself as a leading Institution for business 
studies, has an extremely Interesting portfolio of 
activities, with an annual turnover In excess of £4l4m. 

The present Finance Officer will be retiring next 
year end the School is seeking to appoint a Finance 
Officer designate, who will report to the-Secretary & 
Treasurer, and will be entirely responsible for the 
finance and accounting team for day-to-day 
accountancy, budgetary control, and management 
information systems and will assist and advise the 
Secretary on all matters relating to long-term financial 
planning. The day-to-day work la carried out wilh an 
in-house NCR syatem 9020 computer. 

The successful candidate will have a 
professional qualification and, preferably, a working 
knowledge of univarsity finance. This la a senior 
appointment of the School's management team and 
there Is considerable scope for an Interesting career. 
A good salary will be offered, within Scale III lor 
university administrative staff. Membership of the 
Unlvarsltle8 Superannuation .Scheme is required. 
Application, Including curriculum vitae, in ' 

writing to: Mr. B.L. Dodrldge* Secretary & Tteasurer, 
London Business School, Sussex Place, Regent’s 
Park, London NW1 4SA. 

Requests for a Job Description please 
telephone Mrs. £ Wfeteon on 01-262 6050. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 

The American International College pf London 

.- Position: 

DEAN OF STUDENTS 

IBS 

to^p^nSd POpU aUOft o£ 7 50 ,n wh l ch m0rB TO nations 

'A* “ senior admwuirator the Dean of Students has overall ' 
cSSmS^aL^i j udcn i f extracurricular educational 
ftffiSJ’iJf!? 5l M^ent • discipline. The Dean of StudeSS 
'AjSsSot tteau profeaa,0nal s . ,af£an Associate Deftu and four ' 

5* 0i * Slu ‘ ient * T «l?ort* to the President and participates • 

° f P°Wcy Srid to decision maldngSi 
of 'he.MBoagemfent Team which advise* ihe President* 
Qwufj^wtt: Candidates must have atlp&st q Mister’s decree 

[ aimtolmum of. five ySS' 

• .nqiveiauy tir :«iltege -..'adminlstraiiorf : 
o£l 8 'ih'SUlculiurpI tnviromneiU'is esscntiali’ 

■ M international edqcadori a* gtv&l 

Ppsl^pn ayailabfe wte^r i984j : ?. . ... / V /,*, 

competitive for 5 thei. pdiitibn and is nieBotliihfp i 

: ^^ d ^'<W «lpcritns».aW predenflah, ' ; 

• 1 f 1 1 of.appHcmJoti f .cattle alum yUwi 

l ; ttEUte- Prfeidcni^' tekfanifad .•rtkriqM.. '■ 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Secretary's orflce 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANTS 

Applications are Invited for 
two posts of Administrative 
Assistant (Grade 1A) In the 
academic section of the offlco 
of the Secretary to the 
University. 

Post A will cover a range of 
duties. Including acting as Sec- 
retary to certain Unlvornlty 
committees and provision of 
assistance to more senior 
administrative staff (Refer- 
ence 401 7 At. 

Past D will be located in the 
Heqiatry, relating particularly 
to the work of the Fees section 
or that orflce. In addition, the 
duties will Include assistance 
In the provision or quantita- 
tive management information 
and some committee servlclnn 
(Reference 401 7B». 

Candidates should have a 
good honours degree or com- 
parable qualification. Pre- 
vious administrative 

experience would bo e distinct 
advantage, but applicants who 
expact to graduate With e high 
Class or honours In 1984 will 
be considered. 

The Initial salary will be at 
qn appropriate point oh tile 
Administrative Grnde 1A 
scale (C&.310-C11.6I3 per 
annum, currently under 
review!. 

Applications (olght copies), 
glvlna the names ot two per- 
sons to whom reference may 
be made, and quoting the 
appropriate reference, should 

s- , Pi rf JffiL no L!F t S r U ,Bn !7th 
April IS 8 4 with the Secretary 
to the University. University 
of Edinburgh. Old College. 
South Bridge, Edinburgh Ehd 

L, from whom further par- 
ticulars may bo obtained. 
AppHcents should Indicate 
either for which post they 
wish to be considered or, if 
P°t n posts, for which they 
would have a preference. H 12 


University of London 
Royal Holloway College 
and Bedford College 

Regent's Park and Eg hum 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

(PERSONNEL) 

Applications urn Invited 
from experienced person* to 
undertake u riiniie <if duties 
which will Involve the ti'iiimhn' 
of the personnel function from 
Bedford CnlKuia In Iteiielll's 
Pnrk to the Iluyul llnlltiwny 
College Site In EnhiHH, Hnn-ny 
111 preparation for the later 
formal a, mil am util toil of tlte 
two College* on tnnt site. The 
person ii|ipoini»d will be 
expected tn himiiiU nit IncreiiH- 
1 1 |Q amount Ilf time m Etiliuin 
mid after uninlnainiillnu. tn 
rautliuie us u ninuibei* of Mm 
Personnel Department of the 
new college. 

f alary In the range £7,490 — 
■ SOT pu. SmiQ still lined 
ressed mivnlona for fur- 
ther details tn the PerHuuuel 
Secretary, Bedford College, 
Regent's Park. Loudon NVVI 
4NB to whom applications 
should be submitted by 11 
April 1084. 1112 


Miscellaneous 


SUMMER TUTORS required July 
J JB August 1 to 'llvo-fn' with 
16/17 year old American atu- 
dents In London, Edinburgh, 
Yorkshire. Society end Culture 
2f I Jl2 re 4i i n ‘"Ik". Projects and 
Visit®. Tutors to help students 
make use of the experlencu. 
They must be enthusiastic, 
enquiring, committed and able 
to motivate students. Alan 
driving licence, knowledge of 
London. Salary £550. Write 
d SffiE lh ! no (hiaroats and suit- 

Wm s° 8 - AE ' 


race. London N1 BHN. 


Tnr- 

H27 


■R0LLE COLLEGE Exmouth* 
FACULTY OF BA STUDIES 

Applications are Invited tram suitably qualified persons for the 
ra lowing posts, tenable from September, 1 984. Candidates for 
all posts must possess a higher degree and have recent 
research or teaching experience at honours degree level. 
Applicants with an express Interest In developing 
advaif G ge' nQf ^ &nd teaching may nave an 

Lecturer II - English Literature 

Candidate 3 should hayo specialist Intoresls in nineteenth nnd 
twenlleth cenlury English and American literature with 
particular emphasis on twentieth century drama. 

Lecturer 11 - History with Politics 

Candidates mu9l have a wide general Interest In modern British 


jJJJSgJJ® 1 Hl8, o | Y an( * PolRics and must be able to 'SSu"*' 
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Lecturer II - Theatre Arts 

(One Full Ttmeand One Full Time Temporary Poet) 
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Applications are invited torthefollowIngf^.n^TT 

applicants must possess a good honouradM® 


EXTRA-FACULTY POST OF 
READER IN CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

To dovolop llio uso ot npproprlate aspects of Infomsiw 
Technology across nil programmes and courseBofouL. 
Collogo nnd to lindortnko resoarch In apeclficaieasol ^ 
curriculum change. . 

LECTURER II/SENI0R 
LECTURER (4 POSTS) 

1. Physical Science 

To teach Physical Science up to final year demaMre 
able to offer Chemistry at first or second level. A sped* 
knowledge In Electronics and Computing plusaatrayshw 
In research would be advantagoous. 

2. Mathematics (New Post) 

To teach all aspects of pure mathematics to Iheltoalwvift 
BSc and BEd Honours Degree level courses. Asperaifei 
Interest In Computing or Statistics would beadvantageoa » 

3. Business and Management Studies 

analysis and related areas in a variety of ^usIneSar? 
Management Courses. An appropriate professional 
qualification Is asssntial. 

4. Education Management (New Post) 

The successful candidate must hold a higher degreetn ■ 
Education Managoment and will be expected tomakeaspeA 
teaching contribution across both Diploma and MSolew 
Education Monageinent Programmes. 

Application Forma and further details of thapoaliinM 
the Colfc^e are available from : The Assistant Director 
^taff Ing^Crewo > Aleagor College of Higher Educrioa 

THE CLOSING DATE FOR COMPLETED APPLICATIOHSS 
MONDAY, 23rd APRIL. 1 904. 

Crewe-bAlsager College 

of Higher Education 


('hrint Church (Inllege 
of Higher Kriucution 

(■anterhury 
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Lecturers 

at various levels for 

South Africa 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candi- 
dates (regardless of race, colour or creed) for the follow- 
ing postB. Alt exist at English-language Rhodes University 
in urahamstown, located on tne picturesque ‘garden 
route' about an hour's drive from the warm Indian Ocean 
and golden beaches. 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer for the School of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences as soon as possible. 

PHARMACEUTICS 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer for a new post in the above 
school In Physical of Industrial Pharmacy. 

PHYSICS & ELECTRONICS 

Lecturer/Junior Lecturer for either a permanent or short- 
term contractual appointment in this Department as soon 
bb possible. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Lecturer/Junior Lecturer as soon as possible for the De- 
partment of Chemistry and Biochemistry. 

SOCIOLOGY & 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 

A Junior Lecturer for a 2-year contract post in this Depart- 
ment, starting 1 January, 1986. 

MUSIC & MUSICOLOGY 

Lecturer/Junior Lecturer for this Department from 1 July, 
1984. 

JOURNALISM & MEDIA STUDIES 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer required in this Department from 
1 July, 1984. 

Salary scales (excluding an allowance of roughly 12% per 
annum 1 on an exchange rate of R 1 .79 equals approx. £1 : 

Snr, Lecturer: Rl6,557-R24,046pa 
Lecturer: R12,667-R22,173 pa 
Jnr. Lecturer: R 9.076-R14.217 pe 
In addition to the above (dependent upon qualifications 
and experience). We offer benefits Including •free sir 
passages • annual service bonus # generous leave priv- 
ileges • financial assistance towards education of child- 
ren at Rhodes University, etc. Permanent appointees will 
become members of the university's pension and medical 
aid achemea, white qualifing for a housing subsidy. 
Grahamstown Itself will offer a high Btandard of living at 
reasonable cost, attractive countryside and a year-round 
outdoor climate. 

For detailed Information sheets, please write to The Sec- 
retary, SA Universities Office, 2nd Floor, Chichester 
House, 278 High Holborn, London WC1V 7HE, quoting ref 
11/1/1187 dearly on your letter and envelope. All Inter- 
views will be conducted In the UK soon. 
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MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Tbc Department of Mechanical 
Endneertiig at Steveni Ioidtute of 
Technology Invites applications for 
tenuc track portions In one or 

S .tt of the following areas: 
npuler Aided Design, 

ijOTpputer Aided Manufacturing, 
ttebotfci, Control Systems. 

Microprocessor. Applications and. 
Mechanical Design. Applicants are 
JJSJd to 'have interest In 
wanning undeigraduate/EnduatB 
ccwtw and iq developing research 
activities. Applicants should have 
doctorate in engineering. 
Mhk and salary commensurate' 
win qualifications. The poalliona 
available starling Aliguat 30, 
;W84 or January 21~I985. ^Deadline 
. for applications U April IS, 1984 or 
.urnil positions: an filled. Send 
rwutie with names and addresses 
of three references to Dr. John N. 
£F“5» j *ss H- Davis Professor and 
of Mechanical Ei 
"tmenl Stevens In 
aologv, Caafle 
uTW 07030. U.S 
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UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCIES: 
CHANCELLOR COLLEGE 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates lor the 
foil u wing pails tenable from Sepurnbei/Ociober 19R4 al Chancellor 
College. Zomba. a con&llluent College ot the University of Malawi. 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Lecturer/Seoior Leclurer/Reader id Economics 
(2 posts) 

Successful applicants will be required lo teach al least three subjects in 
either of the following iwo fields, (I) Public Finance. Econometrics, 
Micro- Economics, Economics Development, or (2) Tiampoit Economics, 
Financial Accounting. Manjgcmcnt Accounting, National Economic 
Accounting, Statistics, in a programme leading to- the award of a 4-year 
General Degree, and should also be able lo contribute to a fifth-year 
end-on Honoure Degree. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree (a Economies and a 
postgraduate qualification, ai well as teaching and/or practical experience 
in one or more of the required specialities, and should be competent to 
undertake and supervise some research. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Physics and Physics/ 
Electronics (2 posts) 

Successful applicants will be required to teach in a programme lending to 
the award oi cither a 4-yeor General Degree or n 5-year 11. Ed., and ihouid 
olio be able lo contribute lo a Mth-year end-on Honoure Degree. 
Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree in either Physics or 
Physics/Eleclronks with an appropriate postgraduate qualification, as well 
as leaching and/or practical experience, and should be competent lo 
undertake and supervise some research. An (merest in departmental 
activities as leaards semi-conductor analysis, solar energy, and accomtita 
would be considered an advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY (Including Classics) 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Philosophy 

The successful applicant will be required to leach at least two of the 
following subjects, (I) Philosophy or Science, (2) Logic, 11) Aesthetics, 
and (4) African Philosophy, in a programme leading to the award of a 

4- year General Degree. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In Philosophy and a 
postgraduate qualification, as well as teaching experience, and should be 
competent to undertake and supervise some research. 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Classics 

The successful applicant will be required to teach one or more of ihe 
following subjects, (1) Classical History, (2) Classical Philosophy , and (3) 
Classical Literature, in a programme leading to Ihe award of a 4- year 
General Degree, or a 5-year fi.Ed. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree in Gassier and a 
postgraduate qualification, as well as teaching experience and a knowledge 
of Latin and/or Greek, 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer to English 

The successful applicant will ba required lo teach ope or more of Ihe 
following subjects, (1) Literature, Literary Theory, and Criticism. (2) 
Theoretical and Applied Linguistics, (3) Reading and Writing, in a 
programme leading to the award of either a 4-year General Degree or a 

5- ycar B.Ed., and ihouid also be able to contribute to a fifth-year end-on 
Honoure Degree. 

Candidates must possess a good Honour* Degree in either English or 
Linguistics and a postgraduate qualification, as well as teaching experience, 
ana should be competent to undertake and supervise some research. 
Familiarity with modem methods of teaching language would be an 
advantage. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE UNIT 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In English (2 posts) 

Successftil applicants will be required to teach English as a Second 
Language in a programme leading to the award of either a 4-year Genera] 
Degree or a 5-year B;Ed. 

Candidates must possess a good Honoure Degree in English and a 
postgraduate qualification in Applied LJnguiltiea, as well as teaching 
experience in Educational Technology or English for Specific Purposes or 
Teacher Education, and should be able lo produce a variety of sharply 
focused texts for students. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY' AND EARTH SCIENCES 
Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Social Geography 
(2 posts) 

Successful applicants will be required to teach at least iwo of the following 
subjects, f 1) Economic Geography, (2) Population Geography. (3) 
Agricultural Geography, 44) Quantitative Methods in Geography, (5) 
Environmental Studies and Resource Management, _fr>) Spatial 
Organisation, and 1 7) History and Philosophy of Geographic Thought, in a 
programme leading to the award of either a 4-year General Degree or a 
5-year B.Ed., and should also be able lo contribute to a fifth-year end-on 
Honours Degree. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree in Geography and a 
postgraduate qualification, as well as teaching audio r practical experience, 
and should be competent to undertake and supervise some research. The 
ability to leach an integrated Introductory course in Human Oeogiapfay 
would be an advantage. 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Physical Geography 

The successful applicant will be required to leach Physical Geography In a 
programme leading to tbc award of eiiher a 4-year General Degree or a 
5-year B.Ed., and should also be able to contribute ro a fifth-year end-on 
Honours Degree. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree In Geography and a 
postgraduate qualification, as well as teaching and/or practical experience 
In Gcoraorphwogy and Hydrology, and Bhoula be competent lo undertake 
and supervise lama research, Familiarity wilh airphoto Interpretation 
would be an advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGV 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Plant Biology 

The successful applicant will be required to teach either Biology and/or 
Botany in a programme lending to the award of eiiher a 4-ycaF Genera] 
Demcc or a 5- year B.Ed., and should be able to contribute to a fifth-year 
end-on Honours Degree. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree in Biology or Botany and 
a postgraduate qualification in Cryptogamlc Botany fdgac/pteridopliytes), 
as well as teaching arnl/or practical experience, ana should be competent to 
undertake and supervise some research. 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Vertebrate Zoology 

The successful applicant will be required lo leach Animal Biology and 
especially Vertebrate Zoology in a programme leading to Ihe award of 
eilber a 4-year General Degree or a 5-year B.Ed. , and should also be able 
to contribute lo a fifth-year end-on Honours Degree. 

Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree in Biology or Zoology 
and a postgraduate qualification in Vertebrate Zoology, as wed as teaching 
and/or practical experience, and should be competent to undertake nno 
supervise some research. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Public Administration 

The successful applicant will be required to teach one {preferably two) of 
the following subjects, (1) Local Oovemmcnt/Fi nance, f2) Organisation 
Theory and Managemem/Public Enterprise, (3) Personnel 
Admintaratlon/FinandaT Management, nnd (4) African Government and 
Adminlstratlon/Political Science, in a programme leading to the award of a 
4-year General Degree. 

Candidates roust possets a good Honours Denes In an appropriate 
discipline and a postgraduate qualification, as well as considerable Interest 
In Inc practical as welt as academic aspects of administration in a 
developing notion, and should be competent to undertake and supervise 
soma research. 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Developmental 
or Clinical Psychology 

The successful applicant will be required to teach coureci In the 
developmental, personality, clinical, ana general introductory Psychology 
In a programme leading to the award of a 4-year General Degree. 
Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree in Psychology and a 
postgraduate qualification, as well as teaching and/or practical nxperienoe 
In Child Developmental or Clinical Psychology, and should be competent 
to undertake and supervise some research. 

Competitive salaries (currently under revision) will be offered to luceeuftil 
candidates. Part-fiirnlshed accommodation will be provided al 10% of baric 
salary, as well aa tbe usual benefits for those employed- an contracts 
(initially, (wo yean), Including air passage, medical eapetucs, educational 
allowances, and a tax-free gratuity. 

Four copies of a detailed curriculum vitae containing foil particulars of 
qualifications and experience, plus the names and addresses of three 
reforces, should be seat lo the Hegblrar, University of Malawi, P.O. Box 
278, Zomba, by 2-tih March, 1984 . (14389) 
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